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REV.  D.  D.  BUCK. 

I hope  this  book  will  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  planned. 

I have  made  an  effort  to  bring  before  the  public  the  business  people  of 
the  race.  ,God  will^  help  us  if  we  help  ourselves.  Every  good  thing  comes 
by  perseverance,  tt'e  hope  this  work  will  bring  about  more  union  between  the 
two  races. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IvEv.  D.  D.  Buck. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  book  consists  of  thousands  of  business  men 
and  women  of  our  race.  I heartily  approve  of  your  idea  of 
collecting  such  data  of  our  people  to  compile  a book  that  will 
give  the  outside  world  some  knowledge  of  our  men  of  great 
training,  culture,  wealth  and  genius;  also,  of  our  able  ministers 
who  liave  put  forth  all  of  their  intellectual  power  to  admonish 
and  encourage  our  people  to  a higher  standard  in  life. 

1 entertain  an  idea  that  this  history  will  inspire  the  colored 
man  with  a greater  desire  to  go  out  into  the  commercial  world 
and  into  the  intellectual  world  and  into  the  literary  world  and 
grasp  hold  of  larger  things,  as  other  nationalities  do. 

When  I began  to  consider  the  condition  that  our  people  Avere 
in  a short  time  ago,  without  training  of  any  kind  for  two  and  a 
half  centuries;  had  not  the  privilege  of  reading  the  word  of 
< h)d  and  of  thousands  of  them  Avho  were  located  in  dismal 
swamps,  in  log  huts,  without  even  the  ability  to  count,  because 
it  Avas  a crime  for  them  to  haA^e  books. 

But,  in  an  humble  Avay,  the  very  best  they  kneAv  Iioaa',  they 
boAved  doAvn  and  asked  the  help  of  God,  aa'Iio  in  his  OAvn  time 
gave  them  liberty,  by  the  help  of  many  Avhite  friends,  such  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  others.  This  God  did  in  compliance  Avitli 
their  prayers. 

IMy  dear  brother,  Avith  a penetrating  and  scrutinizing  eye, 
I have  dra-Avn  valuable  information  from  your  Avork.  I indulge 
tlie  thought  that  this  book  Avill  be  a great  help  to  every  one 
that  reads  it.  It  tells  of  some  of  our  great  men  of  principle, 
of  AA'hom  the  Avorld  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  knoAv. 

As  God  has  permitted  you  to  go  out  into  this  great  Avorld 
and  secure  such  a collection  of  data  that  Avill  foster  the  doAvn- 
trodden  race,  T perceive  through  them  that  our  people  are  filling 
po.sitions  in  all  stations  of  life.  It  impi’esses  me  that  you  have 
jdaced  yourself  under  many  obligations,  and  that  in  an  humble 
Avay  it  demonstrates  your  great  love  for  your  race.  I am  sure 
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it  has  caused  you  many  sacrifices  to  present  such  a book  to  the 
public. 

I have  read  a great  many  books  of  your  race,  but  I have 
decided  that  your  book  will  be  a complete  work  of  the  race.  It 
gives  me  great  joy  to  peruse  it  and  observe  how  our  race  is 
pressing  to  the  front  ranks  in  all  pursuits.  Yet,  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  absolute  discouragement,  but,  with  God- 
given  power  and  self-confidence,  we  are  pressing  and  strug- 
gling through  life. 

Our  many  white  friends,  as  the  railroad  men,  who  have 
given  permits  and  employment  to  our  people,  and  when  we  think 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  our  dear  friend  John  Brown,  Presi- 
dent Grant  and  Senator  Foraker,  Mayor  Penrose,  the  American 
Magazine,  and  all  other  friends  to  the  race,  it  is  encouraging 
and  marvelous. 

The  signs  of  the  time  unfold  to  the  race  God  is  raising  white 
friends  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  the  colored  man. 
A thought  of  going  to  Africa  or  any  place  else  is  absurd ; we 
will  struggle  on  in  America  for  the  great  possibilities  which  the 
Lord  has  promised  us  through  obedience  to  him. 

We  admit  that  Africa  is  rich  with  her  two  hundred  millions 
of  inhabitants  and  is  visited  by  many  nationalities,  but  we  are 
not  personally  acquainted  with  Africa,  nor  are  adapted  to 
Africa’s  soil  and  customs. 

There  is  no  race  or  nation  that  has  ever  existed  who  has 
undergone  the  hardships  and  adversities  in  a country  that  the 
Afro-Americans  have  in  America  without  great  results;  so  let 
the  colored  people  remain  in  America  and  reap  the  bountiful 
reward  that  awaits  their  patience  and  perseverance. 

I learn  that  the  ex-soldiers’  pensions  have  been  increased. 
We  anticipate  greater  results  from  the  government.  There  are 
thousands  of  colored  people  in  America  praying  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  colored  man  has  always  been  taught  to  fear  God  and 
pray,  and  he  rejoices  in  prayer.  He  has  a relish  for  churches 
and  has  gone  far  into  the  jungle  and  far  exterior  of  Africa  and 
helped  to  civilize  and  christianize  his  race  in  Africa. 

The  colored  man  is  prepared  to  go  into  anything  that  any 
other  nation  dots.  If  you  call  on  him  to  sing,  he  is  full  of 
music;  if  you  call  on  him  to  go  to  battle,  you’ll  find  him 
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sliouidering  his  gun  and  canteen  to  answer  his  country’s  call; 
he  is  prepared  to  beat  the  drum,  play  the  fife,  carry  “Old 
Glory”  and  fight  as  a soldier. 

Since  we  are  here  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  law-abiding 
citizens  and  do  something  to  help  others.  We  feel  thankful  to 
the  many  philanthropists  who  have  helped  us  with  their  millions 
in  all  branches  of  life.  North  and  South. 

Through  the  United  States  statistics  you  can  see  that  2,500,- 
000  members  of  the  race  are  seeking  an  education;  that  35,000 
are  public  school  teachers,  and  1,250,000  are  enrolled  in  the 
Sunday  Schools,  including  all  denominations. 

There  are  thousands  of  our  race  who  are  struggling  feebly 
in  business.  You  can  see  them  North  and  South,  East  and  West, 
depositing  money  in  banks,  which  is  a specimen  of  race  ambi- 
tion ; that,  through  the  help  of  the  great  Deity,  we  have  worked 
and  bought  and  have  under  control  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  property  in  the  United  States. 

With  great  pride  we  can  speak  of  one  member  of  our  race 
building  and  owning  a house  of  fish  scales,  and  of  another  own- 
ing an  ostrich  farm  in  the  Southland. 

In  the  last  few  years  60  per  cent  of  the  colored  people  in 
Chicago  have  bought  and  are  buying  property.  From  a rough 
calculation  75  per  cent  of  them  have  bank  accounts  and  85  per 
cent  of  them  carry  insurance  policies.  There  are  between  fifty 
and  sixty  thousand  colored  people  in  Chicago,  the  great  center 
to  which  so  many  of  our  Southern  colored  people  are  drawn. 
The  Inter  Ocean,  Evening  Post  and  Eecord-Herald  are  papers 
published  daily  in  the  “Windy  City”  that  are  doing  great  work 
for  our  race,  through  their  editorial  columns.  We  feel  that  the 
press  has  not  forgotten  our  needs,  and  they  are  doing  all  in 
Iheir  power  to  convince  the  world  that  the  Afro-American  is 
not  dead,  but  rising. 

Baltimore  has  over  100,000  colored  inhabitants,  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn  85,000,  and  Philadelphia  65,000.  There  are 
about  75  colored  churches  in  Chicago  and  its  suburban  towns. 

There  is  a factory  in  the  city  that  manufactures  forks  and 
is  run  by  a colored  man.  Another  colored  man  of  the  city  man- 
ufactures a washing  powder.  The  race  is  not  dead  in  Chicago. 

Canada  is  well  represented  by  wealthy  farmers,  lawyers  and 
other  prominent  professional  men. 
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Again  wo  ooine  back  to  Chicago  and  mention  Mr.  Eugene 
Thomas,  who  has  invented  a scientific  method  of  house-cleaning. 
He  is  the  only  man  of  the  race  in  this  large  city  engaged  in  this 
line  of  woi'k.  Tie  has  invented  a machine  which  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. 

This  book  is  considered  to  be  a complete  history  of  the  race. 
Hundreds  of  our  young  people  are  idle  for  the  want  of  encour- 
agement. I know  that  this  book  will  be  a new  means  by  which 
they  can  get  support.  Thousands,  yes  hundreds  of  thousands, 
must  be  sold  throughout  the  country.  We  cannot  atford  to  let 
such  a book  fail  to  be  in  the  libraries  of  both  races.  No  one 
has  sacrificed  what  you  have  and  traveled  the  country  over  to 
get  material  for  this  special  line  of  work.  A volunteer  work 
for  the  race  is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  a man  can  perform. 

Mrs.  M.vry  E.  Scott, 

1871  Magnolia  Avenue. 

Pres.  Olustee  Circle,  No.  37,  L.  of  G.  A.  R. 

See.  of  Arabella  Council,  No.  21. 

A member  of  Zion  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Rev.  Jones,  Pas- 
tor, Chicago. 
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The  aim  of  the  following  work  is  defined  by  its  title;  it  is 
the  history  of  the  Afro-Amex*ican  as  a people.  At  the  risk  of 
saeriticing  inueh  that  was  interesting  and  attractive  in  itself, 
the  author  preferred  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  incidents  of  that 
intellectual  and  social  advance  in  which  we  read  the  history  of 
the  race  itself. 

Whatever  the  worth  of  the  present  work  may  be,  he  has 
striven  throughout,  that  it  should  remain  at  least  a good  his- 
torical work. 

He  has  traced  our  progress  from  the  time  we  landed  at 
Jamestown  (1619)  and  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  present  time 
xl907),  when  after  nearly  300  year’s  of  hard  struggle,  with 
riod's  help  and  the  aid  of  our  noble  government,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  exhibit  our  intellectual  cpra.litie.s  on  the  same  ground. 

We  have  our  jirofessional  men;  our  mechanics;  our  mer- 
chants; our  farmers;  our  factories;  our  publishing  houses; 
our  oil  company  and  our  ostrich  farm. 

All  these  are  measuring  up  to  the  standard. 

We  were  brought  to  this  country,  and  we  have  become  acclim- 
ated. Now  we  know  no  other  place  but  Anrerica.  We  are 
trustwoi'thy.  For,  when  the  Civil  IVar  was  declared  and  the 
masters  took  up  arms  the  slave  remained  on  the  plantation, 
looked  after  the  master's  family,  took  care  of  his  crops  and  his 
money.  Not  a hair  of  any  one’s  head  was  harmed:  not  a penny 
was  stolen.  Never  once  did  the  slave  seek  revenge  because  his 
owner  was  fighting  to  keep  him  in  bondage.  The  Afro-Americair 
wants  to  be  a law-abaiding  citizen.  We  will  not  be  the  drones 
of  the  hive.  We  will  fight  for  the  protection  of  our  flag.  Then 
why  not  have  the  two  races  live  as  one  family?  After  nearly 
250  yea.rs  of  close,  association  why  shorrld  one  race  try  to  doAvn 
the  other?  We  are  doing  our  best. 

Dr.  Chappelle,  the  supervisor  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Publishing 
House  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  known  as  one  of  our  great  orators. 
In  his  lectures  he  advises  all  the  young  people  of  today  to  earn 
an  honest  living;  become  educated  and  make  use  of  it;  seek 
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employment,  enter  into  business  and  conduct  it  in  a business 
way ; let  a good  time  go ; save  your  money  and  invest  in  money- 
making concerns;  then  when  old  age  steals  upon  them  they  will 
not  have  to  suffer  and  be  dependent  upon  some  one  else. 

Dr.  R.  II.  Boyd  has  charge  of  the  Baptist  Publishing  House 
of  the  same  city,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  race  in  the 
country.  His  time  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  race. 
He  travels  in  the  interest  of  the  betterment  of  their  condition 
and  is  putting  forth  all  his  efforts  that  they  may  become  better 
citizens  and  be  useful  in  all  lines  of  business.  Then  they  will 
be  in  a condition  to  take  better  care  of  themselves  which  will 
make  a better  eountiy. 

We  have  our  great  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Southland. 
One  that  is  doing  a special  line  of  work  is  Tuskegee  Institution 
which  was  founded  by  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington. 

No  man  has  the  following  of  Dr.  Washington.  He  is  an 
orator  of  great  note;  a financier  fhat  cannot  be  equaled;  an 
educator  that  history  will  be  proud  to  mention  on  her  pages. 

Tuskegee  is  a town  conducted  by  colored  people,  with  its 
own  railway,  electric  plant,  post-office  and  brick  yard.  Any- 
thing can  be  found  in  this  place  that  constitutes  a good  town  and 
it  is  conducted  by  Afro-Americans. 

This  book  is  not  published  to  agitate  our  cause  but  to  let 
the  world  know  that  “we  are  rising,’’  through  the  help  of  God. 

We  have  in  Chicago,  The  Black  Diamond  Developing  Co., 
organized  among  our  people.  This  company  has  bought  some 
very  valuable  oil  wells  and  Dr.  Wilberforce  Williams,  one  of  the 
leading  colored  physicians  of  the  city  is  traveling  over  the  coun- 
try trying  to  get  his  race  to  buy  stock. 

In  Florida  we  have  an  ostrich  farm  owned  and  controlled 
by  an  x\fi’o-Ameriean.  A member  of  our  race,  a Mr.  Jackson, 
of  Georgia,  was  the  first  man  to  sell  a bail  of  cotton  in  the  state 
of  Georgia.  We  have  a silk  factory  owned  and  controlled  by 
black  men,  employing  over  700  persons.  We  do  not  want  to 
predominate ; we  only  ask  for  a fair  chance  and  we  will  do  our 
best. 

You  can  learn  from  this  book  how  many  colored  soldiers  en- 
listed for  the  Civil  War,  from  each  state  and  just  how  many  of 
our  people  emigrated  to  Canada.  You  can  read  also  of  Mr. 
Hood,  a colored  man,  who  has  a grocery  employing  fifteen  clerks. 
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As  a whole  this  book  cannot  be  equaled.  Never  before  has 
such  a complete  work  been  put  on  the  market.  We  are  anxious 
for  our  friends  of  the  other  race  to  learn  of  us  because  never 
was  a race  emancipated  and  left  as  we  have  been.  We  have  re- 
mained in  the  country  with  our  masters  and  tried  to  make  a 
mark  in  life. 

iMiss  Maude  E.  Wili^iams, 

3006  Armour  Ave. 

Class  of  1900,  South  Division  High  School.  A member  of 
Quinn  Chapel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago,  111. 
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PROF.  WILLIAM  E.MANUEL. 

Among  the  leading  chiropodists  of  Chicago  is  Prof.  William 
Emanuel  with  an  office  at  169  Wabash  Ave.  Not  only  is  he  well 
kno'mi  in  this  city  but  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  States. 
People  come  from  far  and  near  to  be  treated  by  him. 

He  was  born  in  Macon,  Georgia,  December  1st,  1862.  He  was 
carried  to  Old  Town  Ridge,  Arkansas,  in  1866.  He  lived  here 
until  1877  when  he  Avent  to  Ncav  York,  entered  the  public  schools 
and  later  completed  the  course  of  surgery  of  the  feet  .in  1884:. 
He  practiced  in  New  York  three  years  and  then  came  to  Chicago 
and  established  an  office  in  the  spring  of  1887. 

He  met  and  manned  iMiss  Fannie  Hagan,  a girl  of  seventeen, 
in  1888.  They  liaA^e  a beautiful  residence  of  14  rooms  at^6352 
Rhodes  Ave.  where  iMrs.  Emanuel  and  her  three  sons  make  it 
very  pleasant  for  all  avIio  come.  Slie  had  three  daughters  who 
died  when  small.  She  is  a woman  who  is  always  busy  helping 
the  needy  of  her  race.  Her  time  is  spent  in  going  about  looking 
after  charity.  She  always  helps  with  all  things  of  benefit  to  the 
poor  and  is  ahvays  ready  with  finance  if  that  is  needed  most. 

Prof.  Emanuel's  place  of  business  has  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  has  increased  his  employees  from  one  to  fifteen,  Avho. 
receive  excellent  salaries.  His  trade  consists  principally  of  the 
Avealthiest  AA'hite  people  of  the  city  and  his  adAmriisement  is  the 
only  one  of  color  to  be  seen  in  the  street  and  eleAmted  cars  of  the 
city. 

Not  only  has  the  jArofessor  a beautiful  residence  but  he  has 
also  purchased  an  automobile  for  his  Avife,  of  Avhich  any  one 
might  feel  proud. 
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DK.  danip:l  c.  williams,  m.d. 

We  cannot  make  known  the  efficiency  of  this  great  physician 
and  surgeon  because  that  has  been  established  for  some  time.  We 
can  merely  place  him,  who  has  become  so  well  known  in  medical 
science,  in  a book  that  is  composed  of  the  noted  and  praiseworthy 
people  of  the  race. 

Dr.  WilliaiiLs  owns  a beautiful  home  at  270  E.  42nd  St., 
Chicago,  which  is  a credit  to  the  race.  His  office  is  located  at 
3129  Indiana  xVve.  and  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  of  the  city. 
He  has  an  enormous  practice  and  it  is  thought  that  he  receives 
more  calls  from  the  white  than  the  colored.  This  is  not  because 
of  a lack  of  appreciation  by  his  own  race  but  because  of  his 
ability  as  physician  and  surgeon.  He  is  relied  upon  in  any  state- 
' ment  he  makes  in  regards  to  medicine  and  surgery.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  Provident  Hospital  at  36th  and  Dearborn 
Sts.  Aside  from  his  practice  and  hospital  work  he  writes  for 
medical  .journals  and  is  frequently  sought  to  lecture  in  series 
to  medical  institutions  in  difterent  states.  He  often  lectures  at 
Meharry  Medical  College  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  following  is  a clipping  from  “The  Book  Lover’s  Maga- 
zine’’ ill  July,  1903,  from  its  “Possibilities  of  the  Negro,”  an 
(xtensive  devotims  to  noted  colored  people.  “The  Book  Lover's 
^Magazine”  is  a standard  periodical  that  is  clean  and  wholesome 
reading  of  hc.tion,  art,  literature  and  current  history,  which  sells 
at  twenty-five  cents  a copy  or  $3.00  j^early.  It  writes  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams as  follows: 

“Continuing  in  the  field  of  learned  professions  it  should  be 
noted  that  no  single  sign  of  the  Afro-American  progress  has  been 
of  such  marked  significance  as  the  rise  of  the  colored  physician, 
in  the  last  ten  yeare. 

The  really  striking  fact  about  the  recent  post  office  ease  at 
Indianola  was  the  driving  out  of  a successful  colored  physician, 
who  was  crowding  the  white  physicians  to  the  wall,  at  the  same, 
time  with  the  post-mistress.  It  was  but  a short  time  ago  that  a 
colored  youth  led  his  class  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
another  on  in  Philadelphia  passed  the  best  medical  examination 
in  many  years  under  the  State  authorities.  By  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous physician  of  the  race,  for  his  skill  as  a surgeon  and 
his  unique  contributions  to  Science  is  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Williams  of 
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Ghieago.  Dr.  Williams  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1858.  He 
is  attending  surgeon  to  Cook  County  and  Provident  Hospitals  in 
Chicago  and  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Freedman’s  Hos- 
pital in  Washington.  In  1893  Dr.  Williams  operated  upon  a 
stab  wound  of  the  heart  which  had  pierced  the  pericardium; 
the  operation  was  successful,  and  the  patient  was  known  to  be 
alive  three  years  afterwards. 

OflBcial  records  do  not  give  a single  description  of  the  suture 
of  the  pericardium  or  heart  in  the  human  subject.  This  being 
the  fact,  this  case  is  first  unsuccessful  or  successful  case  of  suture 
ever  recorded,  ’ ’ so  said  the  medical  record  of  1897.  The  case  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  medical  world,  as  have  several  other 
cases  of  Dr.  Williams’.  It  was  only  last  summer  that  the  Char- 
lotte Medical  Journal  of  North  Carolina  published  a violent  ar- 
ticle against  colored  physicians,  stating  that  the  formation  of  the 
Afro-American  head  was  such  that  they  could  never  hope  to  gain 
efiScieney  in  such  a profession.  About  the  same  time  the  editors. 
Doctors  Register  and  Montgomery,  were  writing  the  following 
letter  to  Dr.  Williams  in  blissful  ignorance  of  his  race : 

“We  have  just  read  a paper  of  yours  entitled,  ‘A  Report  of 
Two  Cases  of  the  Ceasarean  Section  under  Positive  Indications 
with  Termination  of  Recovery,’  that  was  recently  published  in 
Obstetrics.  You  are  an  attractive  writer.  Is  it  possible  for  us 
to  get  you  to  do  a little  editorial  writing  for  us?” 


Mr.  James  W.  Johnson. 

Mr.  James  W.  Johnson  of  568  Fulton  St.,  Chicago,  is  well 
established  in  Real  Estate,  Renting  and  Insurance  business.  Not 
only  is  he  successful  along  this  dine  but  has  been  in  other  under- 
takings. He  is  an  old  resident  of  Chicago  having  come  here  in 
1877. 

His  long  standing  and  business  career  in  Chicago  makes  him 
a reliable  man  of  the  race.  The  followii^-  is  a sketch  of  the  life 
of  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  May  number  of  “The  Shoe  and  Leather 
Review”  of  1888.  This  is  a business  magazine  edited  by  white 
people  to  the  interest  of  dealers  in  leather  and  shoes,  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union.  The  sketch  filled  a whoJe  column 
and  read  as  follows : 
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“James  W.  Johnson,  whose  portrait  is  given  here,  is  a mem' 
her  of  the  exeentive  committee  of  Branch  19  and  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  organization  since  its  first  inception. 

It  might  liardly  be  gathered  from  the  portrait  that  iMr.  John- 
son is  a.  colored  man;  for  as  features  and  intelligibility  of  ap- 
pearance goes  he  shows  little  trace  of  that  origin.  Yet  it  is  really 
a fact  that  the  successful  and  respected  shoe  merchant  and  the 
able  and  active  member  of  this  organization  nut  only  belongs  to 
the  once  despised  race,  but  that  he  was  even  born  a slave,  lie  is 
son  of  a Virginia  freeman  well  known  in  his  time  as  the  captain 
and  owner  of  vessels  on  the  Potomac  Kiver,  but  his  mother  being 
a slave  he  was  also  born  into  the  catalogue  of  bondage.  The  first 
event  of  his  life  took  place  in  Stafford  County,  Virginia  on 
March  15,  1847.  As  a .youth  he  learned  the  carpenter  trade  at 
Danville,  Va.,  but  his  aspirations  for  the  honors  of  the  saw  and 
plane  were  cut  short  by  the  war  which  he  entered  as  a personal 
attendant  in  the  service  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  celebrated 
Confederate  Cavalry  Commander,  subsequently  entering  the 
service  of  General  Arthur  Lee.  In  the  campaign  in  which  Gen- 
eral Stonewall  Jackson  was  killed,  he  was  disabled  b.y  sickness 
and  sent  to  Kichmond  as  an  invalid.  He  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Major  and 'Quartermaster,  George  T.  Burroughs,  who  is  at 
present  in  this  city,  well  known  as  the  president  of  the  Phoenix 
Distillery.  With  Mr.  Burroughs  he  passed  in  May  1865  to  the 
farmer’s  home  at  Warren,  Mass.  Being  of  naturally  bright  and 
intelligent  disposition  he  was  made  practicall.v  one  of  the  family 
and  his  efforts  to  improve  his  mind  received  the  most  generous 
and  hearty  encouragement.  In  1868  he  went  with  Mr.  Meintee, 
a brother-in-law  of  ]\Iajor  Burroughs,  to  Albany,  where  IMr.  Me- 
intee went  into  the  wall  paper  business,  and  here  remained  for 
about  nine  years,  entei'ing  the  business  as  messenger  and  rising  to 
be  the  succe&sive  receiving  clerk,  shipping  clerk  and  assistant 
casliier  in  the  office. 

He  married  Lavinia  Pettiford  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  here  his 
first  and  now  onl.y  child,  James,  now  fifteen  year  old  and  an 
assistant  in  ]\Ir.  Johnson’s  stores,  was  born.  In  1887  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  JMcIntee  to  Chicago  where  the  latter  went  extensively 
into  the  retail  .shoe  bu.siness.  running  at  one  time  five  stoi’es  and 
not  having  much  success  in  the  business  concluded  to  sell  out 
after  he  had  finall.v  reduced  the  number  of  his  stores  to  two. 
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Mr.  Johnson  thought  he  saw  money  in  the  business  and  having 
accumulated  considerable  savings  he  bought  the  business  out.  The 
store  at  660  W.  Madison  St.  was  subsequently  removed  to  new 
and  handsome  quartei-s  at  339,  corner  of  Indiana  and  Noble  Sts., 
and  this  place  of  business  where  he  resides  is  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Johnson,  he  himself  paying  personal  attention  to  the  place  at  276 
West  Indiana  St.  Both  of  these  stores  are  models  in  their  ar- 
rangement and  do  a large  and  prosperous  business. 

iMr.  Johnson  is  highly  respected  in  and  out  of  the  trade  both 
as  a successful  merchant  and  a man  of  the  strictest  probity  and 
honor.  In  Branch  19  he  is  an  earnest  worker  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  members.  The  Eambler  is  always  glad  to 
meet  him  and  wishes  him  many  more  years  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity. 

In  1888  ]\Ir.  John.son  severed  his  connection  with  the  Leather 
and  Shoe  business  and  is  now  in  the  Keal  Estate  business.  While 
in  the  shoe  and  leather  enterprise  he  gave  employment  to  foxar- 
teen  persons.  He  is  very  successful  in  his  present  line  of  business 
and  is  highly  respected  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him  or 
know  of  him  on  the  West  Side  and  throughout  Chicago. 


THE  BLACK  MAN  AND  HIS  ANTECEDENTS. 

“Of  the  great  family  of  man,  the  colored  man  has,  during* 
the  last  half  century,  been  more  prominently  before  the  world 
than  any  other  race.  He  did  not  seek  this  notoriety.  Isolated 
away  in  his  own  land,  he  would  have  remained  there,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  avarice  of  other  races,  who  sought  him  out  as  a 
victim  of  slavery.  Ttvo  and  a half  centuries  of  the  black  man’s 
enslavement  have  created,  in  many  minds,  the  opinion  that  he 
is  intellectually  infeidor  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  now  that 
the  blacks  seem  in  a fair  way  to  get  their  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try, it  has  been  asserted,  and  from  high  authority  in  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  black  man  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  live  on  this  continent  with  the  white  man, 
unless  in  a state  of  bondage. 

In  his  interview  with  a committee  of  the  colored  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  14th  of  August  last,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lmited  States  intimated  that  the  whites  and  the 
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blacks  could  not  live  together  in  peace,  on  account  of  one  race 
being  superior  intellectually  to  the  other.  Mr.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blair,  in  his  letter  to  the  Union  mass  meeting  held  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  in  New  Yoi-k,  in  March  last,  takes  this  ground. 
The  Boston  “Post”  and  “Courier”  both  take  the  same  position. 

I admit  that  the  condition  of  my  race,  whether  considered 
in  a mental,  moral  or  intellectual  point  of  view,  at  the  present 
lime,  cannot  compare  favorably  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  it 
does  not  become  the  white  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
blacks,  when  they  have  so  long  been  degrading  them.  The  black 
man  has  not  always  been  considered  the  inferior  race.  The 
time  was  when  he  stood  at  the  head  of  science  and  literature. 
Let  us  see. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  his- 
torians and  ethnologists,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  really  blacks, 
although  in  them  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  race  were 
exhibited  in  a less  marked  manner  than  in  those  dwelling  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  from  whence  the  stock  of  American  slaves  has 
been"^  chiefly  derived.  That,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  history, 
the  Ethiopians  had  attained  a high  degree  of  civilization,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe ; and  that  to  the  learning  and  science 
derived  from  them  we  must  ascribe  those  wonderful  monuments 
which  still  exist  to  attest  the  power  and  skill  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

Volney  assumes  it  as  a settled  point  that  the  Egyptians  were 
black.  Herodotus,  who  traveled  extensively  through  that  inter- 
esting land,  set  them  down  as  black,  with  curled  hair,  and  hav- 
ing black  men  features.  The  sacred  writers  were  aware  of  their 
complexion;  hence  the  question,  “Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin  ?”  The  image  of  the  black  man  is  engraved  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  not  as  a bondman,  but  as  the  master  of  art. 
The  Sphinx,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  surviving  the 
wreck  of  centuries,  exhibits  these  same  features  at  the  present 
day.  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  an  African  princess.  Atlas,  whose  shoulders  sustained 
the  globe,  and  even  the  great  Jupiter  Ammon  himself  were  lo- 
cated by  the  mythologists  in  Africa.  Though  there  may  not  be 
much  in  these  fables,  they  teach  us,  nevertheless,  who  were  then 
considered  the  nobles  of  the  human  race.  Tertullian  and  St. 
Augustin  were  Ethiopians.  Terrence,  the  most  refined  and  ac- 
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eomplished  scholar  of  his  time,  was  the  same  race.  Hauno,  the 
father  of  Hamilcar,  and  the  grandfather  of  Hannibal,  was  a 
black  man.  These  are  the  antecedents  of  the  enslaved  blacks  on 
this  continent. 

. From  whence  sprang  the  Anglo-Saxon?  For,  mark  you,  it  is 
he  that  denies  the  equality  of  the  black  man.  “When  the 
Britons  fii'st  became  known  to  the  Syrian  warriors,”  says  Ma- 
caulay, “they  were  little  superior  to  the  Sandwich  Islanders.” 

Hume  says  they  were  rude  and  barbarous  people,  divided 
into  numerous  tribes,  dressed  in  skins  of  wild  beasts.  Di'uidism 
was  their  religion,  and  they  were  supei'stitious.  Such  is  the  first 
account  of  the  Britons. 

Caesar  said  of  the  Britons,  “They  are  the  most  ignorant 
people  I ever  conquered.  They  cannot  be  taught  music.”  Cicero, 
writing  to  his  friend  Attieus,  advised  him  not  to  buy  slaves 
from  England,  “because,”  said  he,  “they  cannot  be  taught  to 
read,  and  are  the  ugliest  and  most  stupid  race  I ever  saw.” 

Through  the  Roman  invasion  the  Britons  lost  their  nation- 
ality and  became  amalgamated  with  the  Romans,  Saxons  and 
Normans,  and  out  of  this  conglomeration  sprang  the  proud 
Anglo-Saxon  of  today.  * * * 

Already  the  blacks  on  this  continent,  though  kept  down 
under  the  heel  of  the  white  man,  are  fast  rising  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  development,  and  proving  their  equality  with  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  * # 

In  1859,  a report  was  made  to  British  Parliament,  and  it  was 
stated  that  three-fifths  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Jamaica  was  the 
bona  fide  property  of  the  blacks.  The  land  is  in  a better  state 
of  cultivation  than  it  was  when  slavery  existed,  and  both  im- 
ports and  exports  show  a great  increase.  Everything  demon- 
stratas  that  emancipation  in  the  West  India  Islands  has  resulted 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  and  fulfilled  the  expectation 
of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  * * 

It  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  enslaved  of  the  south 
are  as  capable  of  self-support  as  any  other  class  of  people  in 
the  country.  It  is  well  known  that  a large  class  of  slaves 
throughout  the  entire  south,  have  been  for  years  accustomed 
to  hire  their  time  from  their  owners.  Many  of  these  have  paid 
very  high  prices  for  the  privilege.  Some  able. mechanics  have 
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been  known  to  pay  as  high  hs  $600  per  annum,  besides  providing 
themselves  with  food  and  clothing,  and  their  appearance  has 
been  so  respectable,  that  many  of  the  states  have  passed  laws 
prohibiting  masters  from  letting  their  slaves  out  to  themselves, 
because,  as  it  was  said,  it  made  the  other  slaves  dissatisfied  to  see 
so  many  of  their  fellows  well  provided  and  accumulating  some- 
thing for  themselves  in  the  way  of  pocket  money. 

But  one  of  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  the  ability  of  the 
slave  to  provide  for  himself  in  a state  of  freedom  is  to  be  found 
in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  large  free  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  Southern  States.  Maryland  has  80,000,  Virginia 
70,000,  and  the  other  slave  states  a large  number.  These  free 
people  have  all  been  slaves,  or  they  are  the  descendents  of  those 
who  were  once  slaves;  what  they  have  gained  has  been  acquired 
in  spite  of  the  public  opinion  and  laws  of  the  south,  in  spite 
of  prejudice  and  everything.  They  have  acquired  a large  amount 
of  property ; and  it  is  this  industry,  this  sobriety,  this  intelli- 
gence, and  this  wealth  of  the  free  colored  people  of  the  south, 
that  has  created  so  much  prejudice  on  the  part  of  slaveholders 
against  them.  This  made  other  slaves  discontented  and  un- 
happy. June  8,  1860,  the  Southern  Rights  Convention  met  in 
Baltimore;  a resolution  was  adopted,  calling  on  the  legislature 
to  pass  a law  driving  the  free  colored  people  out  of  the  state. 
Xearly  every  speaker  was  in  favor  of  it.  A similar  appeal  was 
made  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee.  Judge  Catron  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a long  and  able  letter  to  the  Nashville  “Union” 
opposed  the  driving  out  of  the  colored  people. 

The  New'  Orleans  “True  Delta”  opposed  the  j^assage  of  a sim- 
ilar law'  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

A movement  was  made  in  the  legisla.ture  of  South  Carolina 
to  expel  the  free  blacks  from  that  state,  and  a committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  In  their  report  the  com- 
mittee said,  “We  find  that  the  free  blacks  of  this  state  are 
among  our  most  indu.strious  people;  in  this  city  (Charleston; 
we  find  that  the  free  blacks  own  two  and  a half  millions'  of  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  property;  that  they  pay  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  tax  to  the  city.  * * *” 

What  shall  w'e  do  wuth  the  slave  of  the  south?  “Ex- 
patriate him,”  says  the  hater  of  the  blacks.  Expatriate  him  for 
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what?  He  has  cleared  up  swamps  of  the  south  and  has  put  the 
soil  under  cultivation ; he  has  built  up  her  towns  and  cities 
and  villages;  he  has  enriched  the  north  and  Europe  with  his 
cotton  and  sugar  and  rice ; and  for  this  j'ou  will  drive  him  out 
of  the  country!  “What  shall  be  done  with  the  slaves  if  they 
are  freed?”  You  had  better  ask,  “What  shall  we  do  with  the 
slaveholders  if  the  slaves  are  freed?”  The  slave  has  shown 
himself  better  fitted  to  take  care  of  himself  than  the  slave- 
holder. * * * 

But  it  is  said,  “The  two  races  cannot  live  together  in  a state 
of  freedom.”  They  tell  us,  “If  the  slaves  are  emancipated,  we 
won’t  receive  them  upon  equality.”  Wliy,  every  man  must 
make  equality  for  himself.  No  society,  no  government,  can 
make  this  equality.  The  slaves  once  emancipated  and  left  on 
the  lands,  four  millions  of  new  consumers  will  spring  up  into 
existence.  * * * 

The  majority  of  the  colored  people  in  the  Northern  States 
descended  from  slaves;  many  of  them  were  slaves  themselves. 
In  education,  in  morals  and  in  development  of  mechanical  genius, 
the  free  blacks  of  the  Northern  States  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  laboring  class  in  the  world.  And  considering  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  shut  out,  by  cruel  prejudice,  from  nearly  all 
the  mechanical  branches,  and  all  the  professions,  it  is  marvelous 
that  we  have  attained  the  position  we  now  occupy. 

Whenever  the  rights  of  the  nation  have  been  assailed,  the 
black  man  has  always  responded  to  his  country’s  call,  at  once, 
and  with  every  pulsation  of  his  heart  beating  for  freedom. 
No  class  of  Americans  have  manifested  more  solicitude  for  the 
success  of  the  federal  arms  in  the  present  struggle  with  re- 
bellion, than  the  colored  people.  At  the  north,  they  were 
among  the  earliest  to  respond  to  the  president’s  first  proclama- 
tion calling  for  troops.  At  the  south,  they  have  ever  shown  a 
preference  for  the  stars  and  stripes.  In  his  official  despatch 
to  Wini.ster  Adams,  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  said:  “Everywhere 
the  American  general  receives  his  most  useful  and  reliable  in- 
formation from  the  blacks,  who  hail  his  coming  as  the  harbinger 
of  freedom.” — From  Willmm  ^yeUs  Brown’s  “The  Bhtcl'  Man.” 
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Opinion  of  the  Press  on  Wm.  W.  Brown.  Prom  the  Liberator. 

“Rapid  Sale — We  are  informed  that  the  firse  edition  of 
‘The  Black  Man,’  the  new  work  by  William  Wells  Brown,  has 
been  sold,  and  a second  is  to  be  published  in  a few  days.  Such 
rapid  sale  of  a book  devoted  entirely  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
genius,  the  talent,  and  the  heroism  of  the  hated  blacks,  and  ad- 
vocating their  elevation  and  equality,  shows  that  a great  change 
has  come  over  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  and  that  jus- 
tice to  a long  injured  class  is  not  far  off.  This  work  has  done 
good  service  among  those  who  ai’e  impregnated  with  the  idea 
that  the  blacks  were  created  for  nothing  but  slaves.  The  new 
edition  will  be  revised  and  enlarged,  and  will  contain  an  original 
sketch  of  the  heroic  and  daring  charge  of  the  First  Louisiana 
Regiment  at  Port  Hudson.  The  price  of  the  book  will  remain 
the  same — ” The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in 
1862  and  the  revised  edition  in  1863. 


ANTONIO  MACEO. 

Antonio  Maeeo,  a Cuban  patriot,  was  born  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  July  14,  1848,  and  died  near  Mariel  December  ‘2,  1896. 
He  joined  the  insurgent  army  as  a private  in  1868  and  though 
without  martial  training  his  natural  military  ability  and  per- 
conal  magnetism  as  a leader  soon  brought  him  to  the  front,  mak- 
ing him  second  only  to  Gomez.  Under  his  skilful  leaderehip 
Martinez  Campos  was  defeated  at  Demajugua  and  at  La  Galleta ; 
his  campaign  in  Baracoe  in  1878  evidenced  masterly  generalship 
as  did  also  his  utter  rout  of  Santacledes  at  San  Ulpiano. 

Maeeo  alone  of  all  the  Cuban  generals  refused  to  sign  the 
peace  of  Zanjou  and  made  for  two  months  a brave  effort  to 
reanimate  the  exhausted  revolutionary  spirit.  Finding  his  co- 
patriots thoroughly  discouraged,  he  abandoned  the  struggle  and 
still  refusing  to  sign  the  peace,  made  a turning  point  in  his  life 
by  .making  a tour  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in 
America  seeking  support  for  the  cause  of  Cuban  independence. 

On  this  tour  he  took  his  brother  Jose  Maeeo  who  was  two 
years  his  senior. 

Maeeo  was  the  first  of  the  Cuban  leaders  to  land  in  1895,  and 
in  the  revolution  which  followed  took  a prominent  part.  His 
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actiievenients  in  the  campaign  in  Pinar  del  Kio  Province,  and  his 
battles  at  Pai-alijo,  Jobito,  i\lal  Tieinpo  and  Camdelaria,  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  feats  in  the  history  of  Cuba’s  long 
struggle  for  independence. 

While  crossing  the  trocha  between  Majana  and  Mariel,  at- 
tended only  by  his  staff,  he  was  surrounded  by  a Spanish  force 
and  killed.  Maeeo  was  probably  the  greatest,  certainly  the  most 
successful  mulatto  or  quadroon  who  ever  lived.  For  eighteen 
months  with  a fome  which  has  never  exceeded  twenty  thousand 
men  all  told,  with  inadequate  artillery,  and  supplies  which  were 
at  best  intermittent,  he  has  held  at  bay  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Spanish  soldiei*s.  commanded  by  a specially  picked 
general  and  supported  by  the  resources  in  the  way  of  supplies 
of  a great  European  state.  Nowhere  was  prejudice  so  great 
against  Maeeo  as  among  the  Spaniards,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Maeeo  was  followed  and  reverenced  by  thousands  of 
Spaniards  and  hundreds  of  Americans,  and  had  he  lived  to  see 
the  independence  of  his  country,  he  would  have  been  the  first 
r^ident  of  the  Cuban  Republic. 

Of  the  impressions  which  he  made  upon  his  enemies  we  need 
no  other  proof  than  the  exultant  congratulations  of  all  Spain 
when  the  news  of  his  death  was  officially  confirmed.  City  after 
city  proclaimed  a festival,  and  from  every  municipal  and  other 
corporate  body  in  Spain  there  went  out  telegrams  of  congratu- 
lations to  the  Queen  Regent.  That  seems  to  Englishmen  a little 
base  and  small:  but  we  must  remember  that  Spain  is  a thinly 
populated  country,  where  the  conscription  is  savagely  enforced, 
and  that  Spaniards  regarded  Maeeo  not  as  they  would  regard 
a European  enemy  or  even  a domestic  rebel,  but  as  a dai’k  savage 
who  dragged  out  their  children  in  scores  of  thousands  to  perish 
of  tropical  heat,  malaria,  and  the  diseases  which  arise  from 
a mismanaged  commissariat. 

To  overcome  the  prejudice  of  color  so  completely  that  white 
Americans  are  mourning  almost  vfith  shrieks  over  the  fall  of  a 
quadroon,  and  to  make  so  deep  an  impression  upon  a hostile 
European  people,  Maeeo  must  have  been  a great  man.  at  least 
as  great  as,  or  probably  gTeater  than  Toussaint  1 ’Ouverture, 
the  hero  of  St.  Domingo.  Maeeo  died  not  as  his  friends  in  their 
^vrath  have  said,  of  poison,  but  in  a fair  fight,  like  a great  hero, 
conquered  by  greater  heroes. 
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KENTUCKY  AS  A BUSINESS  CENTER. 

The  Neighborhood  Home  and  Training  School  was  opened 
Monday,  jMarch  12,  1906.  Its  growth  from  the  beginning  has 
been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  In  less  than  a month  it  was 
realized  that  its  present  quarters  were  too  small  for  the  accom- 
modations of  the  children  in  our  neighborhood  who  came  to  us. 
Curiosity  no  doubt  prompted  many  to  come  to  our  doors,  but 
the  following  day  usually  found  this  class  applying  for  mem- 
bei'ship  with  us. 

It  is  the  intention  to  either  enlarge  the  present  home  or  se- 
ciire  new  and  larger  qxiarters  in  close  proximity  to  the  build- 
ing which  we  now  occupy. 

The  character  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  may 
be  outlined  as  follows : Sewing,  knitting,  basket  weaving,  mend- 
ing, fancy  work  and  music  for  the  girls;  chair  caning,  carpet 
and  basket-weaving,  drawing  and  music  for  the  boys.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  instructions  in  the  foregoing  industries,  the  pupils 
have  access  to  a splendid  private  library.  With  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  articles  made  at  the  school,  it  is  intended  to 
buy  a large  carpet-weaving  loom.  On  the  playground,  the  space 
of  which  is  very  limited,  athletics  are  taught. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  a course  of  study  during  the 
summer  months  a vacation  school,  presided  over  by  competent 
teachers,  will  be  established.  Children  whose  parents  are  em- 
ployed during  the  day,  may  come  to  the  school  from  the  public 
school  where  a lunch  will  be  provided  for  them.  By  this  means 
it  is  hoped  to  keep  a good  number  off  of  the  streets. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  an  interdenominational  Sunday 
School  is  conducted  for  those  who  are  not  identified  with  any 
other  church.  As  the  children  of  today  are  the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow they  ought  to  be  inspired  with  high  ideals  and  right 
living.  This  school  teaches  them  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
Godliness;  that  they  must  learn  to  be  producers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers; that  frugality  and  sobriety  are  prerequisites  to  lives  of 
independence  and  contentment;  to  strive  for  moral  equality 
and  allow  the  question  of  social  equality  to  take  care  of  itself; 
to  be  kind,  courteous  and  obliging  and  to  put  forth  their  very 
best  efforts  in  whatever  trade  or  profession  they  may  be  en- 
gaged. 
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Thursday  afternoon  and  evening  is  set  apart  as  ‘ ‘ Club  Day,  ’ ’ 
when  the  following  clubs  meet  in  the  school: 

Boys  Club  from  1 to  2 P.  M. 

Junior  Sunshine  Club  from  2 to  3 P.  M. 

Senior  Sunshine  Club  from  3 to  4 P.  M. 

Mothers’  Rainy  Day  Club  from  4 to  5 P.  M. 

Neighborhood  Circle  of  the  King’s  Daughters  7 to  8 P.  M. 

It  is  hoped  to  make  the  home  self-sustaining,  but  in  order 
to  get  work  thoroughly  under  way,  they  are  dependent  to  a 
degree  upon  the  generous  public.  Donations  may  be  sent  to  the 
home  or  to  any  member  of  the  advisory  board. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  REPAIR  WORKS, 

Burley  & Current,  320  W.  Vine  street,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  author  has  traveled  over  twenty-five  states,  making  spe- 
cial inquiry  about  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  has  decided  that 
this  is  the  only  firm  he  has  met  that  can  make  all  kinds  of  ma- 
terial and  put  all  kinds  of  work  together.  If  you  have  a brass 
watch  take  it  to  this  firm  and  it  will  come  out  a gold  one  and 
guaranteed  to  last  twenty-five  years.  This  firm  repairs  clocks, 
watches,  jewelry,  bicycles,  guns,  locks  and  all  kinds  of  intricate 
electrical  and  mechanical  instruments.  Worn  out  or  missing 
parts  are  duplicated  and  a specialty  made  of  gold,  silver  and 
nickel  plating. 


DR.  H.  C.  TINSLEY, 

Physician  and  surgeon,  with  his  office  and  residence  in 
North  Broadway  street,  graduated  from  Berea,  Ky., 
June,  1900.  Deciding  to  take  up  a higher  course  he  en- 
tered Walden  University  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  finished 
in  1903.  Dr.  Tinsley  is  one  of  our  self-made  men,  having  risen 
from  a laborer  to  a profession.  For  a man  to  succeed  he  must 
be  honest,  punctual,  reliable,  responsible  and  submissive  to  God. 
Today  this  man  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  race. 
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J.  H.  TAYLOR  AND  SON, 

Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  H.  Taylor,  the  leading  undertaker  of  Kentucky,  was  in 
the  undertaking  business  for  thirty  years.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Fifth  Street  Baptist  Church,  and  also  a member  of 
fourteen  lodges.  After  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
R.  J.  Taylor,  who  died  January  7,  1905.  Since  his  death  the 
biasiness  has  been  carried  on  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Taylor  has  Mr. 
G.  Meaux  act  as  manager  of  the  firm  and  he  is  said  to  be  the 
best  embalmer  in  the  state.  A niece  of  Mr.  Taylor’s,  a Miss 
Sallie  B.  Taylor,  acts  as  the  bookkeeper.  Mrs.  Taylor  has  six 
horses,  two  carriages,  two  wagons,  buggy  and  a hearse.  She 
also  has  a large  hall  at  her  place  of  business,  where  many  lodges 
meet,  not  leaving  a vacant  night  during  the  month,  except 
Sunday.  Mrs.  Taylor  employs  five  persons  the  year  round  and 
has  one  of  the  best  equipped  offices  in  the  city. 


THE  ST.  PIERRE  RUFFIN  CLUB, 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Anna  Barton  is  the  organizer  of  this  great  club  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  race.  Mrs.  Barton  is  one  of  the  educated  women 
of  our  race  that  is  ever  ready  to  help  us  climb.  The  members 
of  this  club  are  some  of  the  most  talented  women  of  the  race. 
The  program  of  this  club  is  very  interesting  and  the  race  may 
well  feel  proud  of  the  work  these  noble  women  are  doing. 

The  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

The  author  visited  this  Institute  and  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  work  they  are  doing.  After  meeting  the  president  of 
the  school,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work  the  author  is 
trying  to  do,  he  was  presented  with  a catalogue  of  this  institu- 
tion that  he  might  publish  it  in  his  book. 

DISCIPLINE. 

We  insist  upon  regularity  in  attendance,  punctuality  in 
work,  faithful  application  to  studies,  and  gentlemanly  and  lady- 
like conduct.  Each  student  is  expected  to  report  himself  prop- 
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erly.  We  desire  the  students  of  our  school  to  be  the  very  best, 
the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  class  of  young  people  to  be 
found  in  Kentucky.  “No  drones  or  time  killers  will  be  toler- 
ated within  its  walls,”  but  live,  energetic  and  industrious 
young  men  and  women  who  have  a purpose  in  life. 

The  tuition  is  free  to  all  colored  residents  of  Kentucky  who 
fill  the  required  conditions.  To  the  colored  non-residents  of 
the  state  the  rate  of  tuition  will  be  two  dollars  per  month. 
An  accidental  matriculation  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged.  In 
addition  to  this,  a fee  of  twenty-five  cents  per  term  is  charged 
and  is  for  medical  attendance.  This  fee  guarantees  to  the  stu- 
dent all  necessary  medical  attention  without  further  charge. 

UNIFORMS. 

The  faculty  with  the  concurrence  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
will  in  the  fall  of  1906  inaugurate  uniform  garments  for  the 
female  students  of  this  school.  The  uniform  required  is  defi- 
nite and  a prospective  student  should  not  purchase  a number  of 
dresses  which  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  wear  while  here.  Her 
best  course  is  to  come  prepared  to  purchase  her  uniform  which 
for  the  fall  will  cost  $4.50,  for  the  winter  about  $8.50  and  for 
the  spring  about  $3.50.  The  faculty  is  confident  that  this  re- 
quirement for  uniform  suits  for  our  young  ladies  will  prove 
a source  of  great  economy  and  satisfaction  to  all  who  come  to 
us.  Its  primary  object  is  to  preclude  the  idea  of  extravagant 
dressing. 

If  a prospective  student  finds  it  necessary  to  purchase  cloth- 
ing before  coming  to  Frankfort,  it  will  be  well  for  her  to  com- 
municate with  the  matron  of  the  institution  before  making  her 
purchase.  The  matron  will  be  able  to  advise  her  fully  as  to 
uniforms. 

The  daily  exercises  begin  with  devotional  exercise  in  the 
chapel  where  all  the  students  are  assembled.  These  exercises 
consist  of  singing  and  scripture  reading  by  some  male  member 
of  the  faculty.  The  devotional  exercises  are  time  honored  cus- 
toms of  the  influence  on  the  life  of  the  school.  Every  student 
is  expected  to  attend  some  devotional  service  on  the  hill  or  in 
the  city  on  the  Sabbath. 

Persons  completing  either  the  three  or  four  year  course  of 
this  institution  will  be  awarded  with  a diploma  which  authorizes 
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them  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state  without  further 
examination.  Certificates  of  proficiency  will  be  granted  those 
students  w^ho  finish  any  course  in  the  Industrial  Department. 

Young  men  of  health,  resolution  and  merit  w^ho  are  deter- 
mined to  prepare  themselves  for  increased  usefulness  have  an 
opportunity,  if  they  wish,  to  work  their  way  through  school. 
They  may  work  on  the  farm  or  premises  for  w^ages  which  in  a 
few  months  amount  to  a sum  that  w'arrants  them  in  entering 
day  school.  During  the  time  they  are  at  work,  how'ever,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  night  school. 

For  additional  information  of  this  great  educational  Insti- 
tute, write  to  the  President  of  the  Kentucky  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

These  are  the  names  of  the  great  educators  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  college,  and  they  are  highly  honored  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  their  pupils ; 

H.  Clarence  Russell,  Principal,  Bloomfield,  Ky. 

Waverly  W.  May,  teacher,  Taylorsville,  Ky. 

i\Irs.  Letilla  Ranels  Birch,  teacher,  Winchester,  Ky. 

Joseph  Moberly,  teacher,  Richmond,  Ky. 

Grace  Johnson,  teacher,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Mary  Frazier,  teacher,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

R.  L.  Ow'ens,  teacher,  Lancaster,  Ky. 

Louise  Jordan,  teacher,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Rebecca  R.  Chase,  teacher,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Victoria  C.  Hayes,  teacher,  Jamestown,  Ky. 

Wm.  C.  Callery,  teacher,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

These  teachers  all  belong  to  the  state.  Mr.  Jas.  S.  Hathaway, 
the  president  of  the  school,  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  of  the 
college  with  great  interest  and  has  made  50  per  cent,  improve- 
ment in  all  branches  of  its  work„  Mr.  Hathaway,  A.  M.  M.  D., 
is  professor  of  Pedagogy,  lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Ethics. 
Through  the  president  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  race 
visited  the  school.  Among  them  was  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. 

In  1906  Rev.  Preston  Taylor,  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  Nashville.  Tenn.,  attended  the  commencement  and  as- 
tounded all  by  his  eloquence. 
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MR.  C.  T.  HOOD, 

Grocery,  17U  South  High  street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hood  has  surpassed  any  of  our  business  men  in  the 
line  of  his  work.  He  is  one  that  the  race  all  over  the  world 
should  feel  proud  of  on  account  of  his  success.  He  is  the  only 
Negro  who  pays  out  $100  per  month  for  advertisement,  that  the 
author  knows  of. 

Mr.  Hcod  was  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1868.  He  attended  the 
public  school  and  the  Capitol  Business  Colleg-e,  after  which  he 
entered  the  store  of  F.  W.  Freeman  as  delivery  man.  Soon  after 
he  was  promoted  to  clerk  and  later  to  head  clerk.  In  1902,  he 
entered  into  business  with  M.  J.  Cartwright.  Two  years  later 
this  firm  bought  out  Mr.  F.  W.  Freeman  and  six  months  after 
i\Ir.  Hood  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner.  Assuming 
full  control  of  the  business,  it  soon  grew  to  be  the  largest  gro- 
cery store  in  Columbus,  taking  in  about  $75,000.00  per  an- 
num. and  employing  fourteen  clerks,  four  delivery  wagons  and 
four  independent  telephones.  In  a shoid  time  he  will  open  an- 
other store  in  his  own  building. 

Mr.  Hood  owns  real  estate  valued  at  $800,000  besides  his 
stores.  He  is  the  only  Negro  that  belongs  to  the  Clerks’  Union 
No.  12,  and  still  has  his  badge.  He  has  over  1600  different  ar- 
ticles in  his  store  and  does  not  handle  kerosene,  gasoline,  fresh 
meats  or  liquors.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  his  goods  are  im- 
ported. He  has  a business  education  and  is  courteous  to  all  his 
customers.  His  clerks  are  well  trained  and  no  one  need  have 
fear  that  they  will  not  receive  the  best  attention  and  best  goods 
in  the  city.  His  trade  is  as  .strong  among  the  white  as  the 
colored. 

Then  let  this  be  your  motto;  “Make  character  and  man- 
hood shine  through  a darlc  skin.  Right  will  always  rule  over 
wrong  for  God  is  greater  than  evil.'’ 


WM.  PAYNE. 

1809  Jefferson  .street,  1300  Hamilton  street,  920  AVatkins  street 
and  1809  Heffman  street.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Among  the  coal  dealei’s  of  the  country  is  this  man,  AVm. 
Payne,  who  has  four  places  to  his  credit.  He  keeps  on  hand  the 
best  grade  of  empire  and  bon  air  coal;  hickory,  beech  and  sugar 
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tree  wood;  crushed  and  lump  coke  and  pine  and  poplar  kind- 
ling. He  has  enough  teams  and  sufficient  help  to  insure  prompt 
delivery.  This  gentleman  started  in  business  six  years  ago,  with 
a very  small  capital.  He  now  has  a capital  of  $4000.  His  ad- 
vice to  all  is  for  them  to  support  their  leadem,  such  as  the 
newspaper  men,  orators  and  all  other  business  Negroes. 


DR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON, 

Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Another  great  model  presented  to  us  is  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Washington  claimed  that  all  his  success  in  life 
came  through  the  help  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  author  heard 
him  deliver  a lecture  in  Boston,  Mass.,  entitled,  “Truth  and 
Punctuality,”  which  impressed  his  hearers  very  much. 


HON.  J.  C.  PRICE, 

Orator  and  Elocutionist,  North  Carolina. 

This  orator  and  elocutionist  was  born  and  reared  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a self  made  man  but  fully 
prepared  to  handle  languages  effectively.  He  entered  the  Sun- 
day School  very  poorly  clad,  having  brackets  on  his  clothes. 
The  classes  ridiculed  him.  They  did  not  desire  his  presence. 
Nevertheless  he  put  forth  such  effort  that  he  finally  became 
their  teacher,  and  from  a teacher  he  soon  advanced  and  became 
a great  leader  in  Zion  African  Methodist  Church. 

He  made  a trip  to  England  and  asked  to  have  a conference 
with  the  Queen.  She  consented  to  allow  him  fifteen  minutes 
to  make  his  statement,  and  was  so  delighted  that  she  consented 
that  he  might  continue  his  lecture  which  lasted  three  hours. 

After  he  had  closed  his  lecture,  she  presented  him  with 
$1000.00,  with  which  to  plant  an  educational  institution  in  his 
ovu  state.  When  he  returned  home  churches  were  crowded  to 
hear  him  speak.  He  was  invited  to  lecture  in  public  halls  and 
in  each  in.stance  the  places  were  crowded  to  overflowing.  He 
also  received  invitations  to  speak  at  the  court  houses  in  various 
cities  from  the  city  authorities.  It  delighted  him  to  tell  the 
white  people  that  he  was  one  of  the  blackeM  Afro-Americans 
that  ever  lived.  He  impressed  them  that  color  had  nothing  to 
do  with  learning  and  fame. 


REV.  JOHN  F.  THOMAS,  D.  D., 


Ex-Chaplain  8th  Regiment  I.  N.  G. 

Pastor  of  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church.  Oldest  preacher  in 
the  city  of  Chicago. 


(See  Page  260.) 
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KEV.  STEWART, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

This  influential  man  is  looked  upon  by  his  people  as  the 
second  Moses.  He  admired  the  author’s  work  and  said  that 
he  believes  that  the  future  of  our  race  is  to  be  glorious  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  have  learned  the  great  lesson  that  “United 
we  stand;  divided  we  fall.”  He  believes  that  guided  by  the 
light  of  science  and  celestial  truth,  we  will  obtain  all  possible 
excellence,  hail  with  joy  the  advent  of  every  new  science  and 
proclaim  the  earthly  jubilee  throughout  the  coming  genera- 
tions. 


GREAT  AFRO-AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  author  has  lectured  to  many  Sunday  Schools  concern- 
ing the  great  opportunities  that  are  offered  us  to  have  literature 
that  is  sent  out  direct  from  colored  presses.  He  has  referred 
to  Dr.  R.  H.  Boyd  as  the  great  supervisor  of  the  National  Bap- 
tist Publishing  Board.  He  has  also  told  them  of  Dr.  W.  D. 
Chappells,  who  has  made  the  A.  M.  E.  Sunday  School  Union 
such  a great  and  grand  success.  These  men  have  put  their  lives 
into  the  work  and  made  a great  reputation  for  the  race. 

The  author  always  reminded  the  boys  and  girls  that  their 
fathers  and  mothers  way  back  in  the  early  sixties  prayed  on 
bended  knees  that  they  might  enjoy  such  opportunities  as  we 
now  have.  Many  nights  they  have  walked  from  six  to  ten  miles 
to  sing  and  pray  in  our  behalf.  Many  Sabbaths  they  have  gone 
ten  or  twelve  miles  to  hear  the  gospel.  This  day  for  which  our 
fathers  prayed  having  come,  we  should  support  these  Negro  pub- 
lishing houses  most  heartily. 


REV.  C.  T.  WALKER,  D.  D., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  great  man  of  the  race  has  achieved  the  honor  of  being 
called  the  “Black  Spurgeon.”  He  said  that  the  mothers  and 
fathers  have  accomplished  much,  laying  the  foundation  for  their 
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childi-en  to  build  on.  AYe  should  condemn  the  wrong  and  live 
for  Christ.  No  man  should  allow  himself  to  lay  around 
saloons  and  sirppoit  them.  AA'hen  you  get  sick  and  can’t  help 
yourself,  the  saloon  men  are  not  going  to  support  you.  I have 
seen  young  men  and  young  women  give  their  last  penny  for 
drink;  then  when  they  would  get  in  trouble,  not  a single  saloon 
man  would  come  to  their  relief.  But  when  indisposed  from 
cruel  punishment  in  prison,  some  one  would  resort  to  the  church, 
seeking  help  for  them.  Other  races  have  decided  that  we  are 
not  going  to  accomplish  anything  and  we  must  work  hard  to 
change  their  opinions. 

Dr.  Walker  is  one  of  the  strongest  preachers  that  the  race 
has  produced  and  has  given  his  time  and  money  to  help  the 
fallen  among  his  people. 


REV.  J.  JENKINS, 

President  Orphan  Home,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Jenkins  is  giving  his  life  to  help  better  the  condition 
of  his  race.  He  has  built  for  himself  and  race  a great  repu- 
tation. When  this  great  divine  came  into  the  great  and 
groAving  city  of  Charleston,  he  saw  girls  and  boys  poorly  clad, 
and  he  Avas  seized  Avith  an  idea  of  making  arrangements  for 
them  to  havm  shelter.  He  saw  some  with  pieces  of  shoes  and 
torn  clothes;  others  Avith  tears  in  their  eyes  and  his  sympathy 
went  out  to  them.  Some  of  them  would  say  their  mothers  gave 
them  aAvay  when  they  Avere  babies  and  they  did  not  knoAv  Avhere 
their  mothers  were;  others,  that  their  mothers  was  sick  in  bed 
and  was  not  able  to  feed  them. 

He  went  to  work  to  purchase  a,  home  for  these  homeless 
children  and  succeeded  in  getting  a large  building.  He  began 
a school  and  some  of  those  little  orphans  are  great  educators  to- 
day. 

Dr.  Jenkins  keeps  himself  busy  looking  after  the  children 
that  get  in^the  hands  of  the  police.  He  goes  to  their  trials  and 
asks  the  judge  to  turn  them  over  to  him.  He  takes  them  and 
teaches  them  to  become  better  citizens.  Some  of  them  that 
have  been  under  court  sentences  are  now  typesetters,  music  di- 
rectors and  high  class  Christian  young  men  and  women.  The 
folloAving  trades  are  taught  in  the  school;  Shoemaking,  ear- 
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peutry,  blacksmitliiug,  etc.  xk  paper  called,  “The  Charleston 
Messenger”  is  printed  at  school  and  can  be  bought  throughout 
every  state  in  the  union. 

There  are  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
children  in  the  home. 


MR.  JOHN  DOUGLAS, 

Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  one  of  the  business  men  of  this  district  and 
runs  a department  store.  lie  has  been  in  the  business  for 
fifteen  yeai-s  and  has  equally  as  many  white  customers  as  col- 
ored. jMr.  Douglas  says  climbing  up  the  financial  hill  is  a 
great  struggle,  but  he  has  played  his  part  well  and  now  has  a 
capital  of  about  $6,000.00.  His  wife  is  a refined,  dignified 
housekeeper  and  the  kind  of  rvoman  that  a man  needs  in  busi- 
ness. This  man  is  watching  the  leaders  of  his  race  and  stands 
ready  at  any  time  to  perform  his  duty. 


REV.  GEO,  W.  LEE, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Rev.  Lee  is  one  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  Southland.  He 
said,  “We  as  a race  should  help  each  other.  AYe  must 'unite 
as  all  other  nationalities  for,  ‘ in  union  there  is  strength.  ’ ’ ’ This 
man  is  greatly  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  author. 


MR.  HARRIS, 

Grocer,  Williamsburg,  A^a. 

This  grocer,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  south,,  starred 
in  with  a very  small  capital  which  has  increased  to  $55000.00.* 
He  carrdes  on  a wholesale  business  and  employs  from  eight  to 
nine  clerks.  His  success  is  due  to  his  punctuality,  reliability 
and  honesty.  He  never  fails  to  give  full  weight  and  the  best 
goods  to  all.  His  advice  is  accepted  by  all  when  it  comes  to  pur- 
chasing goods. 


FxVYETTEVILLE.  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

This  town  has  a great  silk  plant  operated  by  Negroes.  The 
supervisor,  a Negro,  came  from  Pennsylvania.  The  bookkeeper 
in  this  plant  is  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  There  are  seven 
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hmidred  persons  employed  in  this  factory,  all  of  whom  are 
colored.  From  this  plant  silk  is  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 


MR.  STYLES, 

Truck  Farmer,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Styles,  a truck  farmer  of  Savannah,  is  one  of  the  finan- 
ciers of  the  state  of  Georgia,  lie  is  worth  about  $45000.00,  On 
his  farm  he  has  built  a beautiful  residence  and  he  has  twenty- 
five  dogs  who  act  as  policemen.  These  animals  are  well  educated 
lo  their  duty  and  he  has  no  fear  of  ever  being  molested. 


JOSEPH  HASTY, 

Cotton  Grower,  Hasty,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hasty  has  a large  cotton  plant  and  also  lumber  plant. 
His  kindness  to  every  one  is  the  secret  of  his  success.  His  chil- 
dren are  well  educated  and  work  under  his  supervision. 


REV.  DODSON, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  gentleman  is  considered  by  the  public  as  a great 
preacher.  He  is  also  a business  man  and  masters  his  work  in 
a scientific  way.  For  thirteen  years  he  has  been  laboring  at  this 
business  and  now  it  is  in  good  shape.  His  children  are  being 
educated  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  race.  One  of  his  sons  is 
in  partnei’ship  with  him  and  they  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  business  people  of  the  race. 


ALSUP  AND  McGAYOCK, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

These  gentlemen  are  operating  a business  which  after  five 
years  of  earnest  work,  was  bringing  in  $12000.00  a year.  Mr. 
Alsup  is  a free  thinker  and  says  the  Negro  must  learn  to  love 
himself,  his  family  and  his  God.  He  is  anxious  that  his  race 
go  up  in  the  world.  With  all  his  duties  Mr.  Alsup  never  for- 


Tills  is  the  grou])  of  the  John  Brown  Post,  No.  50,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  tlie  Republic  of  Chicago. 
At  the  home  of  Commander  Ainpcy,  2624  Wabash  Ave.,  where  they  always  have  their  annual  dinner. 
We  have  decided  that  these  are  some  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived.  1 hey  volunteered  their  ser- 
vice and  remained  on  the  battle  held  until  they  were  honorably  discharged.  We  are  at  a loss  for  words  to 
express  our  good  feelings  for  the  faithful  service  they  have  rendered  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
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gets  Ills  cluTi'ch.  He  is  especially  thoughtful  of  his  small  cus- 
tomers because  he  remembers  his  business  was  small  and  how 
the  kind  people  helped  him  bring  it. 


THE  SYLVAN  STREET  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 
Nashville,  Teun. 

The  Sylvan  Street  Baptist  Church  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
built  and  completed  at  a cost  of  $11,000.00.  It  had  many  hard- 
ships to  undergo.  The  whites  brought  suit  against  it  to  keep 
the  people  from  building  on  Shelby  avenue  because  it  was  a 
very  prominent  street.  God  has  wonderfully  blessed  this  church 
and  brought  her  out  more  than  conqueror.  It  has  paid  all  of 
its  debt  except  $8,000.00.  They  hope  to  pay  off  every  dollar  due 
on  it  in  one  year’s  time.  They  have  a splendid  man  for  their 
pastor.  Rev.  Wm.  Haynes,  B.  Th.,  who  is  Imown  as  a great 
church  builder. 


REV.  CHARLES  H.  CLARK,  D.  D., 

Pastor  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church. 

Rev,  C.  H.  Clark  came  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  October  6,  1892,  to  take  charge  of  Mt.  Olive  Missionary 
Baptist  Church,  which  had  only  its  basement  finished.  By  his 
wise  counsel  the  auditorium  has  been  completed  and  paid  for  and 
a $1500.00  organ  installed. 

Dr.  Clark  enjoys  the  presence  of  a large  and  enthusiastic 
congregation  every  Sunday  to  hear  him  preach.  He  is  heard 
by  more  people  regularly  than  any  other  minister  in  the  state. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  the  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board 
since  its  organization  and  president  of  the  State  Baptist  Con- 
A'ention  of  Tennessee  for  two  consecutive  years  and  refused  the 
election  for  the  third  time.  For  two  years  he  was  i)resident  of 
the  Interdenominational  Alliance,  at  which  time  he  advised  the 
organization  of  the  leaders  of  various  professions  of  the  city, 
together  with  Sunday  School  superintendents  and  leaders  of 
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lodges  into  a body  known  as  “The  Combine.”  This  organiza- 
tion is  more  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  race  than  any 
organization  they  have  ever  had. 


DONELSON,  TENN. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hockett  is  one  of  the  contractors  of  the  race. 
He  has  taught  his  children  to  take  hold  of  business  for  them- 
selves and  be  true  and- just  with  every  man.  His  wife  is  helping 
him  to  put  the  right  teachings  before  them.  This  gentleman  is 
very  successful  with  his  work.  He  had  not  the  privilege  of  a 
school  room  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  a slave.  The  idea 
would  come  to  him  that  some  day  God  would  open  uir  an  avenue 
by  which  his  untrained  mind  would  be  enlightened  to  those 
things  that  were  intended  for  all  men  to  learn.  lie  felt  very 
grateful  to  the  Lord  for  the  opportunity  he  had  of  sending  his 
children  to  school.  He  is  the  father  of  nine  sous  and  six  daugh- 
ter’s, who  have  all  had  the  benefits  of  air  education.  He  workcal 
very  hard  and  purchased  a home,  and  with  smiles  said  to  the 
author,  “I  helped  my  boss  buy  homes  in  the  time  of  slavery,  but 
since  the  emancijratiorr  God  has  given  me  an  opirortunity  to  biry 
a farm  for  myself.”  His  children  have  employment  from  which 
they  always  receive  good  results.  Two  of  them  are  scliool  teach- 
ers. His  highest  ambition  is  to  see  the  colored  man  flood  the 
world  with  books.  He  said  that  his  children  were  well  read  in 
the  history  of  the  states,  but  had  not  been  blessed  enough  to 
learn  much  about  their  own  race. 

He  and  his  wife  are  both  menrbers  of  the  i\Iissionary  Baptist 
Church. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Mr.  -I.  W.  Johns  of  216  Sharp  street  runs  a boarding  and 
lodging  house  of  the  highest  class.  His  prices  are  within  reach 
of  everyone.  He  is  a man  with  a great  business  experience.  He 
has  traveled  and  seen  in  the  history  of  his  life  many  persons 
complaining  of  the  over-charging  of  the  race.  His  conviction 
then  was  to  open  a place  with  prices  in  the  reach  of  every  one. 
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This  boarding  house  has  the  best  of  cooks,  which  is  his  method 
of  carrying  on  business.  Mr.  Johns  was  born  and  reared  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  has  made  for  himself  a number  of  friends  in  tlie  City 
of  Baltimore. 


NEW  YOEK  WOEKIXG  GIRLS’  HOME,  217  E.  S6TH  ST. 

iMiss  Mary  Lewds  is  the  supervisor  of  the  Working  Girls’ 
Home.  She  is  much  engaged  in  improving  this  home,  and  was 
pleased  for  the  author  to  see  what  she  was  doing.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  in  its  place. 

The  inmates  of  the  home  say  that  they  came  to  the  cit>'  and 
were  ■without  friends,  but  when  they  learned  of  iMiss  Lewis  they 
went  to  her  and  she  took  them  in.  It  is  her  delight  to  teach 
these  girls  along  all  lines.  They  feel  that  Miss  Lewis  is  one 
of  the  greatest  women  of  the  race.  She  is  teaching  these  girls 
to  sew,  along  which  line  they  advance  rapidly.  Miss  Lewis  has 
also  gained  the  confidence  of  the  girls  in  the  home,  for  which 
she  feels  very  grateful. 

One  young  lady  said  that  the  treatment  that  was  given  her 
in  that  school  was  beyond  any  she  had  ever  received.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  two  years  old  and  her  father  gave  her  to  a 
family  where  she  did  not  have  the  chance  to  learn  of  those  things 
that  would  be  of  help  to  her.  She  had  faith  in  God  and  she 
prayed  daily,  and  her  prayers  had  been  wonderfully  answered. 
She  said  she  Avas  there  to  help  iMiss  LcaaTs  and  obey  her.  Any 
time  she  was  needed,  she  AA'as  AA'illing  to  do  anything  that  AAmuld 
help  in  this  work.  This  young  AA'oman  also  said,  “God  bless  all 
the  Avoi-kers  for  the  race.” 


CLAEKSVILLE,  TENN. 

At  Clarksville,  Teun.,  the  author  met  Eev.  A.  J.  Moore,  a 
iMissionary  Baptist  preacher,  Avho  is  treasurer  of  the  Cumberland 
Eiver  Association,  in  AA'hich  Eev.  Aloore  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  He  also  met  his  Avife,  who  conducts  a very  fine  grocery 
bu-siness,  Avhieh  is  patronized  by  both  Avhite  and  colored  people 
of  the  community.  Eca’.  klooi’e  prides  himself  upon  having  one 
of  the  best  A\nves  that  the_  race  has  ever  produced.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  author  he  is  A’ery  near  right  about  this. 
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ALLENSVILLE,  KT. 

Mr.  Franli  Wims  was  born  in  Todd  County,  Ky.,  in  1879, 
and  attended  tlie  Wliite  Rock  school.  After  receiving  his  educa- 
tion he  bought  a.  farm  and  devoted  his  time  to  farm  life.  This 
energetic  young  man  has  accumulated  a large  amount  of  prop- 
erty. He  married  a JMiss  Ollie  Tyler,  a lady  who  has  much  in- 
fluence. They  have  four  children.  'Mrs.  Wims  is  very  careful 
with  her  children.  She  believes  that  home  education  is  the  road 
to  a higher  one. 

It  was  a pleasure  for  her  to  show  the  author  a present  that 
was  given  her  by  her  husband.  This  was  a carriage  costing 
$150.  Mr.  AVims  has  a single  buggy  for  his  own  use,  and  he  said 
that  nothing  was  too  hard  for  him  to  do  to  please  wife,  because 
she  is  a help  to  him  in  his  work.  He  and  his  wife  are  very  fond 
of  race  literatn.re. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Hr.  P.  R.  Burrus  is  ozie  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons 
and  druggists  of  the  city  of  Nashville.  He  has  bziilt  for  himself 
a large  trade  and  practice,  and  although  starting  with  a very 
small  capital,  has  increased  it  to  about  $20,000.  His  business 
has  been  established  fifteen  years,  and  he  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  financial  world.  His  idea  is  that  we  must  enter 
the  world,  as  other  nationalities  are  operating  in  this  kind  of 
work.  He  claims  that  reading  books  of  the  race  is  a stimulation 
to  the  minds  of  men.  This  business  is  without  debt,  and  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  getting  his  goods  from  ail  parts  of  the  world 
in  as  good  terms  as  any  man  in  the  city.  The  leading  financial 
powers  among  the  white  people  of  his  city  have  said  that  any 
amount  of  money  he  woidd  need  they  would  be  glad  to  furnish 
him;  but  he  thanked  them  for  their  kindness  because  he  felt 
that  his  business  was  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  Drummers  visit 
his  place  of  business  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  have  him 
open  up  trade.  As  he  has  worked  himself  up  in  the  financial 
world,  we  hope  others  will  follow  his  example. 

One  of  his  brothei’s  is  a practicing  lawyer  and  the  other  a 
prospering  fanner. 


DR.  E.  W.  D.  ISAAC,  D.  D. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cor.  Secretary  of  National  B.  Y.  P.  U. 
Board.  Raised  nearly  $3  5,000  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  work  among  the  Baptist 
3'oung  people  of  the  United  States. 

(See  page  519.) 


MR.  AND  MRS. 

McBRIDE. 

Mr.  McBride  is  a 
young  man  but  knows 
how  to  hold  a job.  His 
wife  is  at  work  at  the 
same  piace. 
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NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  SKIRT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

This  company  is  the  maker  of  skirts,  shirt  waists,  dresses 
and  overalls.  Mr.  C.  H.  Clark  is  president  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Ewing 
manager.  This  is  the  greatest  shirt  manufacturing  place  in  the 
South  among  colored  people.  Mr.  Ewing,  the  ever  pleasant 
manager,  took  the  author  through  the  building,  explaining  all 
things  to  him.  All  machinery  is  run  by  electricity,  taking  200 
horse  power  machines  to  accomplish  the  work.  Nine  sewing  ma- 
chines are  in  use  aU  the  time.  Lawyer  Ewing  finds  his  employ- 
ers very  easily  managed,  and  says  that  we  can  always  get  along 
with  our  own  people  if  we  go  at  it  properly. 

This  plant  opens  at  7 a.  m.  and  closes  at  6 p.  m.  Beginners 
average  75  cents  a day,  and  as  they  advance  they  earn  from 
$1.00  to  $1.25  per  day.  Mr.  Ewing  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
advancement  of  his  race,  and  says  much  is  in  the  future  for 
them.  Mi*s.  Ewing  looks  after  the  wox’k  at  the  plant  while  her 
husband  is  in  his  law  office.  This  gentleman  is  in  favor  of  a 
book  for  the  race,  and  says  that  books  on  the  race  teaches  us 
just  what  the  ambitious  colored  man  is  doing. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church,  which  has  a pastor 
who  is  a God-fearing  man. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Lewis  Winter,  one  of  the  oldest  business  men  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  is  a dealer  in  wool,  bacon  and  country  products.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  city,  his  business  bringing 
is  about  $150,000  a year.  When  he  started  in  the  commercial 
world  he  possessed  one  suit  of  clothes. 

He  has  been  a member  of  the  church  and  Sunday  school  for 
more  than  thirty  years  and  he  attributes  all  his  success  to  God. 
Anyone  desiring  to  make  a success  of  life,  talk  with  Mr.  Winters. 
To  be  an  important  factor  in  this  life  you  must  be  a business 
man. 


DR.  R.  F.  BOYD,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tlie  city  of  Nashville  is  doing  much  in  the  advancement  of 
the  race.  • Dr.  R.  F.  Boyd  of  this  city  is  doing  his  part  and  has 
established  a hospital  for  the  use  of  his  people.  His  office  is  well 
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situated,  with  a complete  outfit,  and  his  clerk  is  well  vereed  in 
her  line  of  work.  The  secret  of  any  man’s  success  is  pleasant 
help  working  for  him. 


HAIR-DRESSING  PARLORS,  MRS.  B.  C.  DUNN. 

]\Irs.  B.  C.  Dunn  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  haii’-dressing 
business  with  her  parlors  located  at  1615  Pearl  street.  Her  work 
has  been  well  tested  and  shows  that  .she  has  much  experience. 
iMr.  and  Mrs.  Dunn  have  a.  feeling  for  the  literature  of  the  race. 


S.  C.  PATTON,  932  4TH  AVENUE,  SO.  NASHVILLE. 

This  young  but  self-supporting  business  man  deals  in  fiarni- 
ture,  wood  and  coal.  Here  things  can  be  bought  on  easy  pay- 
ments. A specialty  is  made  of  repairing  on  short  notice. 


THE  DOOLEY-PRANKLIN  CO.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

This  company  deals  in  new  and  second-hand  furniture.  They 
are  well  prepared  to  supply  their  patrons  and  their  prices  are 
within  reach  of  all.  Repairing  is  also  done  and  they  make  a 
small  capital  fur  themselves. 


REV.  JOHN  JASPER,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  Rev.  John  Jasper  was  born  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
had  a calling  of  God  to  preach  before  the  war.  That  was  a time 
when  colored  people  were  not  allowed  to  preach  without  the 
permission  of  their  mastei'.  When  Rev.  Jasper  went  to  his 
master  and  asked  permission  to  conduct  a prayer  service  on  the 
plantation,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  it  was  granted  him. 
The  master  sent  a committee  along  with  him  to  see  what  was 
going  to  be  said  to  the  slaves.  This  was  a time  when  colored 
preachers  were  only  allowed  to  preach,  in  certain  things.  If 
anything  was  sold  that  his  boss  did  not  like  he  would  be  pun- 
ished. 

fi'his  man  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  God  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  held  all  within  the  cabin  spell-bound.  The  master 
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learned  of  the  meeting  and  at  the  second  service  he  and  Ids 
family  were  present,  and  were  enthused  with  the  service  con- 
ducted by  the  slave.  A permission  was  granted  Rev.  Jasper 
then  to  hold  services  at  any  time  he  felt  it  necessary.  Not  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  learning,  he  preached  from  inspiration. 
After  emancipation  the  Northern  white  teachers  came  South  and 
opened  up  schools.  Rev.  Jasper  worked  hard  to  support  his 
family  and  went  to  school  at  night,  lie  managed  to  get  hold  of 
a blue  back  speller,  which  he  held  sacred.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  learn  and  worked  hard  by  caudle  light.  Special  care  was 
taken  of  that  old  book,  and  when  he  was  not  using  it  he  kept  it 
under  lock  and  key  in  an  old  chest. 

Through  the  aid  of  this  book  he  became  a Bible  reader. 
He  made  rapid  improvement  with  his  studies  and  was  looked 
upon  by  learned  men  as  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  age. 
He  made  the  sun,'  moon  and  stars  a special  study,  and  from  this 
he  took  the  subject,  “The  Sun  Do  Movm, ” which  made  him 
famous.  The  sentiment  of  the  world  was  that  he  treated  that 
subject  more  intelligently  and  brought  more  impression  on 
the  world  than  any  man  that  ever  lived.  People  from  old  Eng- 
land came  to  hear  him,  and  he  was  paid  .ft, 000  for  preaching 
the  same  sermon. 

He  never  had  a college  education,  but  through  hard  work 
with  his  people  he  built  a large  brick  church  in  Richmond.  His 
congregation  increased  from  8 to  2,500  before  he  died.  He  lived 
close  to  God  and  his  work  was  blessed. 


:\rK.  BRtAVN  HIGHTOAVER,  FURNITURE  DEALER. 

Air.  Brown  Hightower  started  business  over  thirty  years  ago 
and  is  now  worth  about  $8,000.  The  secret  of  his  success  has 
been  in  trusting  the  Lord  and  being  punctual  and  reliable.  His 
wife  is  a business  woman  and  handles  the  work  successfully 
when  he  is  away.  He  employs  six  persons,  and  his  bookkeeper 
has  been  with  him  for  six  years. 

AIRS.  SARAH  J.  EARLY,  S.  B. 

Airs.  Sarah  J.  Early,  S.  B.,  was  born  November  15,  1825, 
near  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
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Thomas  and  Jennie  Woodson,  who  were  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious farmers.  Her  early  educational  advantages  were  of  the 
best  that  could  be  afforded  at  that  early  period.  From  the  year 
1850  she  took  a short  course  of  study  at  Albany  Academy,  Ohio, 
and  from  thence  she  entered  Oberlin  College,  from  which  she 
graduated  in  the  year  1856. 

She  then  entered  upon  a career  of  teaching,  which  she  as- 
siduously followed  in  different  states  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
educating  at  least  in  all  six  thousand  persons.  She  was  the  first 
regular  colored  teacher  employed  in  Wilberforce  University,  for 
which  school  she  served  as  principal  for  some  years.  She  em- 
braced I’eligion  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  A.  M.  E.'  church,  in  which  she  has  been  an  acceptable 
member  for  sixty  years. 

Early  in  life  she  espoused  the  temperance  cause  and  also  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  and  entered  the  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
zealous  reformers;  organizing  societies  and  instituting  regular 
meetings  to  discuss  those  important  subjects  in  the  hearing  of 
the  people.  In  the  year  1868  she  was  married  to  Kev.  J.  W. 
Early,  a successful  minister  of  the  A,  M.  E.  church,  and  was  a 
great  help  to  him  in  his  arduous  labors.  In  1887  she  was  en- 
gaged by  the  state  committee  of  the  Prohibition  party  to  lecture 
during  the  constitutional  amendment  campaign  in  Tennessee. 
She  canvassed  the  whole  state  with  much  acceptance. 

The  same  year  she  was  elected  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  superintend- 
ent of  the  temperance  wmrk  among  colored  people  of  the  Southern 
states,  in  which  capacity  she  traveled  and  lectured.  In  1890 
slie  Avas  appointed  by  the  National  Temperance  Society  as  mis- 
sionary lecturer  for  the  race,  in  which  work  she  induced  many 
Uiousands  to  take  the  pledge.  For  twelve  years  she  lectured 
widrout  intermission,  holding  meetings  through  the  majority  of 
the  states. 

Mrs.  Early  was  the  only  delegate  that  represented  the  women 
of  the  Southern  states  at  the  world’s  congress  of  representative 
women  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Before 
1hese  women  she  read  a very  encouraging  paper.  She  Avas  also 
called  upon  to  read  one  before  the  great  church  congress.  She 
has  also  written  a biography  of  herself  and  husband  and  numer- 
ous articles  for  papers  and  magazines. 
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Mrs.  Early  was  the  teacher  of  Bishop  Lee.  She  had  no  idea 
he  ■would  -work  hiinself  up  to  -where  he  is  today.  She  says, 
“Bishop  Lee  is  a master  of  languages;  he  is  an  energetic,  sym- 
pathetic, magnetic  bishop.” 

Mrs.  Early  is  deeply  interested  about  her  race,  although  oft 
of  the  stage  of  acting.  She  believes  that  the  new  man  and  the 
new  woman  is  fully  capable  to  take  up  the  work  where  it  has 
been  left  off,  and  that  God  will  bring  all  things  out  right  for 
those  Avho  trust  him. 


COFFEE  MOVING  CO.,  419  DEADKICK  ST.,  NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 

This  company  is  well  prepared  to  do  its  work,  having  good 
vans  and  teams — and  reliable  drivers.  They  have  decided  that 
God  made  men ; all  men  should  be  prepared  to  do  something. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  man  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, but  make  one  for  himself.  The  company  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  itself,  having  experience  and  finance  behind  it. 

Through  a hard  straggle  they  have  become  self-reliant,  and 
much  can  be  hoped  for  the  race. 


JAS.  McGOODE,  DEALER  IN  COAL  AND  WOOD,  NASH- 
VILLE. 

Starting  business  with  a small  sum  of  $1,000,  Mr.  McGoode 
is  now  able  to  buy  coal  by  the  carloads.  Treating  all  of  his 
customers  right  has  been  the  secret  of  his  success.  He  has  de- 
cided that  the  possibilities  for  the  race  are  great  in  any  pursuit 
of  life. 

REV.  B.  MAJORS,  FAIRFIELD  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Rev.  B.  Majors,  pastor  of  the  Fairfield  Baptist  Church  of 
jls  Nashville,  is  doing  a great  work.  He  has  built  up  a good  con- 
V gregation  and  Sunday  school,  and  his  people  work  hard  to  sup- 
port him.  His  time  is  devoted  in  giving  his  people  the  best 
teachings.  He  is  a young  man,  but  well  prepared  for  his  work. 
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TIIEO.  CASH,  GROCERIES  AND  GENERAL  MERCHAN- 
DISE. 

Ojio  of  the  largest  groceries  of  the  city  of  Nashville  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  IMr.  Theo.  Cash,  lie  employs  four  clerks  and 
one  delivery  wagon.  Mr.  Cash  says  that  the  success  of  colored 
men  depends  upon  them  marrying  women  who  are  business-like. 
Several  drummers  come  to  his  place  of  business,  anxious  for 
him  to  open  up  trade.  They  had  learned  of  his  business  and 
had  decided  that  he  had  a standing  among  commercial  men. 
lie  believes  that  reputation  always  goes  ahead  of  the  man.  The 
teaching  of  the  Lord  is  that  you  must  Avork,  and  this  should  be 
carried  out  to  the  very  letter. 


MR.  A.  L.  FITE,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Suits  made  to  oiMer,  cleaning,  dyeing,  pressing  and  repair- 
ing neatly  done.  Ladies’  Avork  a specialty,  110  Woodland  street. 
IMr.  Fite  has  Avon  for  himself  a lasting  reputation.  He  has  one 
of  the  best  business  locations  in  the  city.  For  four  years  he 
has  been  Avorking  at  his  trade,  and  his  work  is  heavy  enough  to 
employ  four  people.  He  was  graduated  in  this  great  historical 
city  and  married  a very  intelligent  lady.  He  is  owner  of  his 
residence  and  the  building  where  his  shop  is  located.  One-half 
of  this  building  he  rents  out.  He  works  hard  to  make  his  home 
happy.  He  is  ahvays  willing  to  donate  to  any  Avorthy  cause. 


MR.  A.  J.  HOWARD,  2717  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Howard  is  in  the  expressing  business,  and  ahvays  keeps 
busy.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church,  of  Avhich  J.  F.  Thomas  is  pastor. 

MR.  L.  GLOVER,  2724  LASALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Among  the  head-waiters 'of  Chicago,  Mr.  Glover  stands  high. 
He  was  born  in  South ' Carolina  of  free  parents,  Avho  OAvned  a 
large  amount  of  property.  He  has  folloAved  the  example  of  his 
parents,  and  has  bought  the  two-story  building  AA’here  he  now 
liA'es.  Mr.  Glover  always  had  from  100  to  150  men  Avoi-king 
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under  him  who  had  the  highest  regard  for  him.  His  wife,  too, 
is  a veiy  industrious  woman.  She  took  hold  of  work  and  helped 
to  make  the  little  home  they  have  very  comfortable  and  happy. 

In  their  home  can  be  found  several  birds,  which  Mr.  and 
IMrs.  Glover  have  well  trained.  These  birds  known  their  names 
and  when  called  come  out  of  their  cages  and  sing  for  the  en- 
joyment of  those  present.  As  the  little  birds  sing  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  others  so  might  man  put  forth  all  effort  to  give  God 
praise  and  do  his  whole  duty  toward  all  mankind. 


MKS.  RACHEL  BROOKS,  NURSE,  304  FILLMORE  ST., 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Mrs.  Brooks  writes  a sketch  of  her  mother’s  life.  Her  mother 
lives  out  from  Nashville  and  has  spent  most  of  life  as  a sick 
nurse.  For  forty  years  she  was  a nurse,  and  in  all  that  time 
never  had  an  accident  among  her  patients.  She  was  well  versed 
in  her  profession.  This  old  lady  was  born  in  a small  town  called 
Gainesboro,  in  Tennessee.  Her  greatest  ambition  was  for  her 
children  to  become  scholars. 

Mrs.  Brooks  says:  “Mother’s  house  was  always  headquar- 
ter’s for  the  ministers  of  her  race.  She  thought  that  colored 
ministers  were  the  best  men  in  the  world,  and  'that  it  was  a 
blessing  to  have  them  arorrnd.  She  had  high  regard  for  her 
church  and  was  always  willing  to 'give.  She  said  to  give  $1.00 
was  only  to  gain  $5.00.” 

This  old  lady  is  well  prepared  to  take  care  of  herself,  being 
worth  $5,000.  Her  daughter  has  followed  her  mother’s  example, 
and  ovms  a beautiful  home  in  Nashville. 


CALVIN  MOORE,  HORSE  SHOEING  AND  WAGON  RE- 
PAIRING. 

A very  necessary  thing  in  the  business  world  is  a well  shod 
hoi’se  and  a good  wagon.  Mr.  Calvin  Moore  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
saAV  the  need  of  thase  things  and  opened  up  a business  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Moore  can  always  be  found  busy.  He  is  anxious  to 
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help  all  leaders  for  liis  race  and  is  glad  to  see  some  one  who  will 
tell  just  what  we  are  doing.  We  must  be  loyal  to  each  other 
and  help  support  our  lawyers,  doetoi's,  grocery  dealers,  etc.  We 
must  negotiate  with  each  other.  Then  we  will  have  friends.  The 
motto  should  be,  “United  we  stand;  divided  we  fall.” 

Mr.  Moore  employs  four  workmen,  paying  from  $1.50  to  $2.00 
per  day.  He  says,  “If  I am  closing  up  my  shop  and  putting 
in  the  night  lock  and  some  one  comes  bringing  me  work,  I will 
reopen,  start  my  anvil  to  work  again.  ’ ’ His  oppoiTunities  for  an 
education  were  very  slim,  but  he  will  spend  all  the  money  needed 
to  educate  his  children.  He  has  three  children,  two  girls  and  one 
boy. 

Once  he  was  well  fixed  financially,  but  he  made  a mistake  in 
life  and  had  to  start  over  again. 


kmS.  E.  M.  LEWIS,  SEAMSTRESS,  NASHVILLE. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Lewis  was  raised  without  a father.  Her  mother 
had  two  children  and  an  aged  mother  to  look  after.  She  was  left 
a widow  when  her  children  were  very  young.  Being  an  ambitious 
woman,  she  succeeded  in  aU  undertakings.  Mrs.  Lewis  married 
and  went  out  west.  After  six  years  and  ten  months  she  was  left 
a widow  with  three  little  children.  She  struggled  hard,  but  being 
young,  people  took  advantage  of  her  and  cheated  her  out  of  most 
of  her  possessions.  She  left  and  came  to  Nashville.  She  raised 
the  money  to  get  honie  by  working  for  white  people.  She  knew  a 
little  about  sewing,  so  she  placed  herself  with  a good  seamstress 
and  started  out  to  make  a home  for  her  children.  She  learned 
rapidly  and  now  sews  for  some  of  the  wealthiest  people  of  Nash- 
ville. She  is  prepared  now  to  buy  a home  when  she  finds  a suit- 
able location.  She  says:  “Since  I have  been  a widow  I have  met 
with  disappointment,  been  thrown  aside  from  all  enjoyments  of 
life  and  seemingly  without  protection,  but  I remembered  the 
words  of  Grod:  ‘Seek  and  ye  shall  find;  knock  and  door  shall  be 
opened;  ask  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you.’  I was  cheered  up  by 
this  hope.”  She  was  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  auxiliaries 
of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church  of  which  .she  has  been  a mem- 
ber for  twenty  years. 


l.ITTLE  BLANCHE  TAYLOR. 
Franklin,  Ky. 

Age  9,  -Ith  Grade.  She  is  only  child. 


REV.  T.  W.  HAIGLER,  B.  C.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  G.,  Psy.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  M.  D., 
Pastor  of  St.  John  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Worth  over  $20,000. 


(See  page  83.) 
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NATIONAL  BAPTIST  PUBLISHING  BOARD. 

Tkis  is  a statement  from  Rev.  Dr.  R.  C.  Boyd,  the  supervisor 
of  the  gTeat  Baptist  Publishing  House  of  Nashville.  Rev.  Dr. 
Boj'd,  one  of  the  great  race  leaders,  in  listening  to  the  author  of 
this  book,  gave  us  the  following  statement:  “The  advanced  sheets 
of  this  booklet  have  come  under  my  observation  and  the  very 
name  attracted  my  attention.  The  motto  set  forth  in  itself  the 
very  key  note  to  the  success  and  future  advancement  of  this 
despised,  downtrodden  and  abused  race.” 

As  they  are  ten  million  strong  numerically  they  are  able 
to  stand  if  they  are  united.  United  in  religion,  united  in  morals, 
united  socially  and  united  financially.  It  is  a fact  well  worth 
noticing  that  there  are  today  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  more  Afro-Americans  under  the  flag  than  there  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  colonies  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  British  oppression.  The  colored  people  possess 
more  wealth  and  education,  have  better  schools  and  churches, 
live  in  better  homes,  are  better  prepared  to  make  an  intelligent 
show  in  the  world,  than  were  the  citizens  of  the  United  Colonies 
at  that  time. 

It  is  also  a fact  that  statistics  show  that  there  are  more 
colored  people  in  the  United  States  under  the  flag,  though  pos- 
sibly not  protected  by  it  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  than  there  were  citizens  under  President  Monroe  at  the 
time  he  promulgated  the  wonderful  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  has 
liad  all  ExTrope,  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  guessing  and 
speculating  from  that  day  until  now.  The  advancing  Afro- 
American  must  not  view  himself  in  the  light  of  the  heights  on 
which  he  now  stands,  as  he  sees  it  through  the  eyes  of  others 
nnacqxxainted  with  the  past.  He  must  turn  back  to  the  dark 
age  and  And  his  black  ancestry  in  the  gloomy  mists  of  Ignorance 
and  superstition.  He  must  go  back  still  further  and  track  him 
through  the  time  dimmed  pages  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  and 
find  his  foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time,  so  indelibly  written 
that  even  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  can  not  brush  it  away. 

Hence  in  the  great  petrifying  progress  of  historical  civili- 
zation, they  are  clearly  visible  to  mark  where  a gi’eat  race  once 
has  been.  These  facts,  although  very,  very  ancient  history,  can 
be  traced  if  care  and  patience  are  exercised  and  could  be 
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brought  together,  condensed  and  compiled  into  volumes  for  the 
stimulation  of  the  rising  generation.  The  advancing  race  can 
wrap  them  around  himself  as  a mantle  of  protection  against 
the  blighting  winds  of  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  and  in  the  face 
of  opposition,  will  in  my  judgment  reach  that  higher  stage  of 
civilization  and  advancement  that  will  force  the  intelligent 
world  to  admit  at  the  end  of  the  battle  for  the  race  manhood 
and  equal  opportunities,  “The  Afro-American  as  a man.” 


MR.  BUCHANAN, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  Virginia  and  lived  in  Georgia 
for  some  years,  then  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  and  became  a 
strong  soldier.  He  was  willing  to  lose  his  life  in  order  to  help 
bring  freedom  to  his  people.  He  learned  to  read  and  write 
in  18G0,  and  worked  on  a farm  from  1867  to  1871.  He  is  an  ac- 
complished jeweler,  and  fully  able  to  repair  old  clocks  and 
watches  and  make  new  ones  out  of  them.  The  best  people  of 
the  city  regard  him  as  reliable  in  his  Avork. 

He  has  been  a member  of  the  Baptist  church  for  thirty-five 
years  and  his  highest  inclination  is  to  make  a record  as  a 
Christian  gentleman.  He  stands  ready  to  take  hold  of  any  work 
that  is  placed  in  his  hands.  His  conviction  is  that  we  as  colored 
people  ought  to  test  each  other  and  then  we  can  learn  more  of 
our  ability.  He  claims  that  it  is  not  a disgrace  to  stop  and 
find  out  what  is  the  Afro-American  man. 

He  stands  high  in  society  and  has  the  opportunity  of  com- 
ing in  toitch  with  broad  business  men.  He  wants  the  colored 
people  to  become  strong  in  all  branches  of  life.  Colored  people 
wlio  possess  property  should  not  feel  that  it  would  be  against 
them  to  be  kind  and  sociable  to  every  one.  He  said  that  Christ 
was  very  humble  and  full  of  power  and  we  should  have  him 'as 
our  example.  He  also  says  that  the  young  lady  that  will  sit  in 
the  parlor  all  day  and  will  not  come  out  to  help  her  mother  is 
not  able  to  make  herself  a good  wife.  A first  class  housekeeper 
is  the  center  of  attraction  in  a home. 
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iriRAM  OVERTON, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

i\lr.  Overtou  has  a flue  brick  residence  at  1405  Welker  street, 
10th  Dist.  This  man  thinks  that  it  is  necessary  for  his  race  to 
have  their  own  history,  so  that  we  can  learn  more  about  each 
ether  and  that  the  world  might  become  better  acquainted  with 
I he  business  people  of  the  race. 

The  author  was  introduced  to  his  wife  who  is  one  of  the 
business  women  of  the  race  and  city.  She  made  a statement  that 
she  was  of  the  old  fashioned  stock.  She  worked  hard  in  the  days 
of  slavery  to  help  support  the  family.  Many  nights  she  sat 
up  making  garments  for  the  family.  Her  husband  worked 
both  night  and  day  and  came  in  many  nights  cold  and  numb. 
His  wife  tried  to  encourage  him  and  told  him  the  Lord  Avould 
make  a change  in  their  favor. 

AVhen  he  was  emancipated  he  had  on  short  trousers  and  a 
narrow  coat.  He  didn’t  have  even  a full  name,  but  he  began  to 
put  plans  on  foot  whereby  he  could  better  his  condition.  His 
wife  co-operated  with  him  and  he  was  the  first  man  that  came 
out  in  the  eleventh  district  and  called  a mass  meeting  for  the 
parents  to  start  a school.  He  met  a great  many  opposers,  who 
tried  to  discourage  him  about  race  education  but  his  ambition 
was  to  have  a school  and  he  got  it. 

He  put  his  children  in  this  building,  supplied  them  with 
books,  and  they  began  to  learn  rapidly.  They  all  have  a busi- 
ness education.  One  of  his  daughters  was  an  humble  teacher  in 
Nashville  and  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Cash,  a successful  grocer  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Overton  is  the  father  of  eight  children,  four  sons 
and  four  daughters.  His  sons  are  all  business  men,  mastering 
the  work  and  saving  their  money.  They  are  all  property  owners. 

This  man  has  a farm  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres, 
twenty  head  of  horses  and  eight  cows.  Everything  is  well  cul- 
tivated. He  also  has  a large  orchard  from  which  he  gathers 
a large  amount  of  fruit.  His  wife  keeps  very  busy  canning 
and  preserving  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Overton  is  a born  black- 
smith, and  accumulated  much  propei'ty  through  this  trade.  He 
is  worth  about  $8,000. 

For  the  last  twelve  months  he  has  been  in  very  poor  health, 
bnt  his  ever  faithful  wife  has  looked  after  his  business.  He 
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owns  six  Mcigons.  He  lias  nine  gTandeliildren,  the  oldest  of 
whom,  little  Tommy,  acts  as  his  private  secretary.  This  little 
l)oy  is  saving  his  money  and  now  has  $250.00  in  the  bank,  lie  is 
the  only  child  and  his  parents  are  going  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  give  him  a good  education. 

i\lrs.  Overton  is  one  of  the  faithful  workers  of  the  church, 
and  it  is  her  highest  ambition  to  do  all  she  can  for  the  cause  of 
Christ. 


i\IHS.  MAPvV  lOlPllllEY, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Cmphrey  keeps  a large  boarding  and  rooming  house 
which  is  open  only  to  the  best  people  in  the  city.  Her  place  is 
well  equipiied  and  she  is  in  a position  to  make  it  pleasant  for 
e\'ery  one.  She  is  a consistent  member  of  the  Spruce  Street  Bap- 
tist Church  and  has  a high  respect  for  her  church  and  the  Lord 
Jesus.  She  works  hard  to  keep  up  the  church. 


MT.  OLIVE  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 

Cedar  street,  Nashville,  Tenu.  Pastor,  Dr.  Clark,  D.  D. 

This  church  has  the  largest  membership  of  any  colored 
church  in  the  city.  Dr.  R.  IT.  Boyd  was  invited  by  the  pastor 
and  members  to  deliver  a lecture  on  his  trip  to  Europe. 

Dr.  Boyd  went  to  Euroxie  to  attend  the  World’s  Conven- 
tion. 

This  lecture  was  very  interesting  and  all  within  the  build- 
ing seemed  to  lie  very  much  enthused.  He  had  an  interesting 
way  of  explaining  his  trip.  Many  greetings  Avere  extended  to 
him  during  his  trip.  It  is  an  honor  to  have  a leader  Avho  has 
made  a reputation  for  himself  and  race  as  Dr.  Boyd  has  done. 

Dr.  Boyd.  Avhile  in  England,  had  the  privilege  of  preaching 
in  one  of  the  largest  churches.  He  so  electrified  his  audience  and 
the  pastor,  that  the  pastor  requested  him  to  act  as  assistant  for 
one  month,  while  he  took  a vacation.  The  pastor  proposed  to  give 
him  $150.00  for  his  service,  but  to  his  regret.  Dr.  Boyd  could 
not  serve  him  on  account  of  his  business. 


Mr.  Ampe}-,  2624  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  was  born 
in  the  Buckeye  State. 

He  volunteered  his  service  in  the  civil  war.  He  is 
a man  of  great  influence  in  Chicago,  and  is  Com- 
mander of  the  John  Brown  Post,  No.  50,  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 
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KEEBLE  AND  BRO., 

Wood  and  Coal  Dealers,  Nashville. 

These  two  brothers  have  a successful  business.  They  said 
that,  it  was  after  hearing  Dr.  Boyd,  who  is  supervisor  of  the 
^Baptist  Publishing  House,  also  Dr.  Isaacs  and  Dr.  Griggs,  that 
they  decided  to  go  in  business.  i\Ir.  Keeble  said  when  he  was 
returning  from  those  lectures  he  began  to  make  propositions  to 
his  brother  to  go  in  business  and  his  brother  agreed  at  once  that 
it  was  a capital  idea. 

They  started  business  with  $25.00.  They  used  wheelbarrows 
to  deliver  wood  and  coal.  They  handle  these  with  skill;  busi- 
ness began  to  grow  and  soon  became  strong  enough  to  give  them 
a financial  standing.  This  brought  one  horse  and  using  it  to 
an  advantage  necessitated  another.  New  customers  are  coming 
in  every  day  and  they  are  well  prepared  to  look  after  them. 
They  are  now  worth  $800  and  have  a nice  home  which  is  taken 
care  of  by  their  mother.  They  have  attached  a dairy  and  are 
doing  well  in  this  line.  These  are  young  men.  One  is  nineteen 
and  the  other  twenty-five. 


lilUSICIANS  OF  THE  RACE. 

Among  the  sweet  singers  of  the  world  there  are  many  of  our 
own  race.  Mine.  Sisseretta  Jones  (Black  Patti)  and  the  late 
Flora  Batson  have  always  made  us  feel  proud.  These  ladies 
have  travei’sed  the  globe  and  have  left  a lasting  imiiression  on 
all  who  have  heard  them. 

The  men  too  have  helped  raise  the  standard  in  music.  Mr. 
Harry  T.  Burleigh  of  New  York  has  charmed  many  with  his 
sweet  baritone  voice,  and  J\lr.  George  H.  Holt  of  Des  kloines, 
Iowa,  has  held  many  spellbound  with  his  lyric  tenor.  Williams 
and  Walker  and  Ernest  Hogan  have  captivated  audiences  with 
their  musical  companies  who  are  endeavoring  to  entertain  from 
the  actor’s  point  of  view. 

In  Chicago,  one  of  the  greatest  musical  organizations  the 
world  has  known  is  being  conducted  by  i\Ir.  Pedro  T.  Tinsley. 
This  body  of  people  is  called  “The  Choral  SGidy  Club,”  and 
it  has  a membership  of  seventy-five  persons.  The  crowning  sue- 
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cess  of  this  club  has  been  its  rendition  of  Colebridge  Taylor’s 
Hiawatlia  ’ at  Quinn  Chapel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  June  3,  1907, 
when  over  fifteen  hundred  persons,  white  and  black,  sat  spell- 
bound for  two  hours.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  “TKe 
Windy  City”  has  such  music  been  rendered. 

Coleridge  Taylor  resides  in  England  and  is  numbered  among 
the  greatest  composers  of  the  4vorld.  Let  the  race  take  courage 
for  there  is  much  in  future  for  us. 


BISHOP  CLINTON. 

Bishop  Clinton  of  the  Zion  M.  E.  Church,  in  meeting  with 
conference  which  met  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  made  some  very  strong 
and  uplifting  remarks  and  urged  on  the  progress  of  our  min- 
isters and  the  coming  churches. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  lecture  appealed  very 
strongly  to  the  young  people  of  today  in  this  form.  He  said, 
what  the  ciiurch  needs  to  make  them  as.sux*ed  success  is  its  up- 
right young  men  and  women  to  do  the  work  and  to  bring  in 
others.  He  made  some  very  stimulating  remarks  concerning 
the  pulpit.  He  says,  it  must  be  improved  as  that  is  the  best 
way  by  which  we  can  reach  our  people.  He  also  states  that 
this  is  the  way  to  keep  the  people  together  and  bring  the  world 
to  Christ.  His  ideas  should  be  universal. 


THE  COLORED  REPUBLICAN  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A committee  was  sent  out  by  this  club  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  great  Oeneral  Clarkson  to  come  and  address  them. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  and  when  he  was  introduced  to  the 
assembly  said:  “The  colored  men  must  develop  a literary 
taste  and  write  histories  of  your  great  men  as  the  white  race 
has  done.” 

He  urged  them  to  put  such  books  in  the  hands  of  their  chil- 
dren, so  they  could  learn  what  the  race  has  accomplished.  He 
seems  to  think  the  literary  world  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  deeds  of  the  Afro-American.  The  race  is  always  glad  to 
have  such  men  as  'Mr.  Clarkson  with  them. 
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A leeture  delivered  by  the  author  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  3, 
1903,  at  St.  Paul  Baptist  Church: 

“]My  Dear  School:  This  is  one  of  the  great  cities  for  edu- 
cation. It  is  with  you  what  the  future  will  be.  You  have 
books  and  scientific  teachers  and  this  opportunity  is  not  given 
to  all  of  the  Afro-Americans.  In  my  mind  I have  decided  it  is  a 
God-given  blessing  for  the  Afro-American  race.  This  city  is 
known  all  over  the  world  and  the  world  is  expecting  great  men 
and  women  from  the  Metropolis. 

“Therefore,  school,  you  cannot  afford  to  come  up  behind  be- 
cause it  will  be  detrimental  to  you  and  your  race. 

“Dear  School,  I am  enthused  over  the  warm  reception  which 
was  extended  to  me  to  come  before  you  as  one  of  your  lecturers 
for  the  evening. 

“It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  you  aU  sit  in  the  lecture  room 
to  hear  from  one  that  has  consecrated  his  life  to  this  great  work. 
It  is  a treat  to  have  your  educators  and  your  pastor  to  sit  under 
the  sound  of  my  voice  and  listen  to  this  lecture. 

“The  subject  which  I shall  speak  on  is,  ‘A  Great  Improve- 
ment for  the  Eace.’  We  cannot  afford  to  live  careless  and  I 
hope  truly  this  meeting  wiU  have  an  effect  and  enliven  the  in- 
terest in  your  books  and  all  of  your  life.  This  should  be  the 
rule  by  which  your  work  will  be  successfully  carried  on.  An- 
other thought,  I would  like  to  plant  with  your  mind  is,  yon 
must  learn  to  love  your  teachers  and  that  will  help  you  culti- 
vate a higher  idea  for  mastering  books.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  master  books.  I don’t  mean  that  the  art  of  mastering 
books  will  have  a tendency  to  make  you  a better  man,  but  it 
will  be  a finishing  touch  for  your  life.  I would  like  to  urge 
xxpon  you  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  great  struggle  of 
life  and  everything  which  comes  before  us  seems  new  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  keep  up,  if  you  don’t  you  will  be 
put  on  the  shelf.  Dear  friends,  I would  like  to  inform  you  of 
some  of  the  gi’eat  men  of  the  race,  such  men  as  Bishop  Turner, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  and  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  great  edu- 
cator. The  great  men  came  along  by  studying  their  books.  They 
found  this  was  not  an  easy  way  to  travel,  but  they  had  i)redi- 
eated  their  minds  to  master  books  through  the  help  of  God  and 
their  teachers.  These  men  did  not  depend  altogether  on  the  light 
of  the  sun  but  they  burned  the  midnight  oil  to  accomplish  their 
mission.” 
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The  pastor  of  the  church  came  forward  aud  responded.  He 
said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  have  the  author  lecture  to  his  peo- 
ple. lie  had  learned  that  South  Carolina  had  some  of  the 
most  highly  educated  Afro-Americans  that  lived.  He  spoke 
very  much  in  favor  of  Dr.  Branley  and  said  that  another  great 
man  of  that  state  was  Bisho]!  Tuimer.  He  made  some  strong 
remarks  eoneerniiig  Dr.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  preachers  and  lead- 
el’s  of  the  race. 


MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

The  author  had  a special  invitation  to  come  to  the  High 
School  of  this  city  and  deliver  a lecture.  The  subject  was,  “We 
Must  as  a Race  Learn  to  Read  Books.” 

This  was  the  first  chance  he  had  had  to  meet  Prof.  Breeding 
and  he  found  him  to  be  an  accomplished  educator.  He  learned 
enough  about  his  ability  to  know,  that  he  is  broad  of  views  and 
fully  capable  to  handle  this  school.  He  is  one  of  the  Afro- 
Americans  we  should  be  proud  of.  He  has  made  a reputation 
in  the  literary  world  as  one  of  our  successful  teachers  for  the 
race.  The  lecture  Avas  as  follows: 

“Dear  school,  I have  decided  it  is  an  honor  in  having  the 
opportunity  of  giving  you  some  strong  ideas  along  the  line  of 
your  Avork.  School  life  has  multiplied  chances  of  success  of 
achievements.  ]\Iy  theory  is  the  best  Avay  to  reach  the  golden 
ambition  of  Avhateve)-  occupation  you  ha.ve  taste  for.  You 
should  put  all  you)-  time  into  the  Avork  and  never  let  it  go  doAvn. 
It  is  absolutely  necessai'y  for  you  to  let  the  Avorld  know  you  are 
making  some  impi’ovement  that  Avill  bring  better  results,  as  it  is 
always  necessary  for-  your  to  handle  your  work  in  a high  class 
manner.  If  you  start  in  at  $15.00  per  month  make  your  Avork 
demand  any  Avages  yon  should  Avant.  This  is  a method  by  Avhich 
you  can  get  a sufficient  amount  of  money  for  your  labor. 

“Prof.  Breeding,  I am  .sure  it  is  quite  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  these  energetic  teachers  in  the  building 
under  your  supei-vision.  It  brings  a train  of  thought  to  my 
mind  as  you  all  liave  laid  aside  your  books  from  the  different 
school  room  and  have  met  in  the  chapel  and  as  you  have  given 
greetings  of  Avclcome,  I can  see  in  these  brilliant  faces  before 
me,  much  to  be  encouraged.  I hope  that  you  all  will  be  able  to 


MR.  C.  HOOD, 

Grocer.  Columbus,  O.  Employs  15  Clerks. 
' (See  Page  35.) 
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take  eare  of  the  futui't*  woi'ld  before  you.  Jii  my  estimation 
some  of  you  are  going  to  he  theologians,  physicians,  trained 
nurses,  astronomers,  farmers  and  some  in  the  commercial  world 
and  some  holding-  the  platforms  as  great  orators  as  Dr.  Isaac 
of  Tennessee  and  Dr.  Boyd,  one  who  has  given  all  of  his  time 
in  the  ni)huilding  of  that  great  publishing  hou.se  in  Nashville. 
We  need  more  men  on  the  order  of  Dr.  Boyd  and  we  are  looking- 
forward  to  this  great  school  to  give  to  the  world  such  men  as 
have  previously  been  nientioued. 


DB.  C.  H.  CLAKK,  D.  D.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Lev.  Dr.  C.  11.  Clark  ha.s  made  for  himself  a great  reiJutation 
and  become  a man  of  great  power.  Everybody  learned  to  love 
him  because  he  has  a profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
race.  He  stands  as  a Martin  L'lither  for  his  people.  He  labors 
to  help  build  up  his  race  in  the  dilferent  branches  of  life.  It 
never  gets  too  dark,  nor  too  stormy  for  this  great  faithful  pastor 
to  come  to  their  homes  and  bring  greetings  and  comfort  to 
their  sad  and  lonely  homes.  AVhile  touring  the  city 
the  author  came  in  touch  with  a business  man  who  said  to  him 
that  he  was  not  a member  of  any  church  but  he  visited  i\it. 
Olive  Bapti.st  Church  and  he  never  attempted  to  make  a big- 
trade  without  consulting  the  broad,  deep,  able  thinker  who  is  the 
pastor  of  this  church.  The  result  is  always  successfid.  He  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  quite  an  elderly  gentleman  who  is 
a member  of  the  Primitive  Church.  His  statement  was  that, 
when  he  began  to  make  blunders  in  life  he  woidd  find  himself 
en  route  to  IMt.  Olive  Church.  It  was  always  a pleasant  relief  to 
his  mind  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  humble  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
Very  often  his  eyes  would  be  filled  with  tears,  his  heart  filled 
with  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  his  mouth  would  praise  the  Lord. 

He  had  decided  that  Dr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  greatest  lead- 
ers that  the  race  has  produced.  He  is  very  easil.y  approached 
by  any  person.  His  life  is  the  center  of  a new  circle  of  ideas. 
C.  IT.  Clark  is  not  only  the  name  of  a distinguished  preacher 
but  he  is  a living  illustration  of  a potent,  heroic  man.  who  prac- 
tices as  well  as  believes  in  what  he  preaches.  He  is  a fearless 
leader  and  one  of  the  most  successful  pastors  in  the  country. 
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UNION  TRANSPORTATION  CO.,  NASPIVILLE. 

The  world  should  look  this  way  and  see  the  great  work  that 
is  operated  by  the  Afro-Americans.  Great  praise  is  due  to  oiir 
al)le  leaders  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  this  great  and 
important  work  for  their  race.  The  results  have  demon- 
started  this  fact.  These  are  great  men  whom  God  has  given  to 
the  race.  They  stand  as  Moses  for  their  people.  If  we  follow 
them  we  shall  be  led  across  the  Red  Sea.  We  must  remember 
that  God  is  with  our  great  leaders  and  although  everything 
seems  very  dark  and  stormy  before  us,  let  us  remember  that 
our  leaders  are  speaking  at  the  top  of  their  voices  and  inviting 
us  to  unite.  If  we  obey  them  the  light  will  come. 

Nashville  is  considered  the  metropolis  of  the  south  and  she 
is  fully  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  her  standard  at  this 
period.  Great  Afro-Americans  are  occupying  the  stage  and 
they  have  decided  that  the  time  has  come  when  civil  and  religious 
liberty  stand  at  every  Afro-American’s  door.  The  great  re- 
sources should  be  utilized  by  every  man  who  has  a high  respect 
for  himself  and  his  race.  This  is  simply  to  show  up  the  great 
power  of  mastering  great  enterprises  with  the  Afro-Americans. 
We  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  this  is  the  only  city  of  the 
new  world  that  has  ever  brought  in  sight  automobile  ears  for  the 
Afro-Americans  and  every  Afro-American  ought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  as  it  has  been  arranged  especially 
for  them.  You  must  remember  that  this  company  has  spent 
time  and  money  for  your  convenience. 

These  wise  leaders  saw  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  automo- 
bile in  order  to  keep  down  troiible  between  the  two  races.  They 
had  not  the  power  to  change  the  law  but  the  opportmiity  pre- 
sented itself  to  them  to  get  automobiles  put  in  the  city  for  use 
of  their  people.  This  system  was  operated  upon  the  same  plans 
as  the  street  ear  and  owned  and  controlled  by  colm-ed  peo- 
ple. 


]\1T1.  MILLER,  MOVING  AND  EXPRESSING,  3616  ARMOUR 
AVB.,  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  and  reared  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  He 
came  to  Cliicago  and  started  in  moving  and  express  business. 
Through  the  watchfulness  of  Mr.  Miller  his  business  has  grown 
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and  he  has  in  use  from  eight  to  ten  horses,  five  vans  and  five 
wagons. 

He  says  we  must  take  off  our  coats,  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
take  a hold  of  business.  If  Ave  don’t  we  Avill  be  a thing  of  the 
past.  EATrybody  is  Avatching  the  colored  man  and  we  must 
show  the  world  that  Ave  are  very  important.  Our  race  has  helped 
build  Aip  this  world.  The  Lord  has  always  been  good  to  the 
colored  people  in  our  severest  struggle. 

iMr.  Miller  never  entered  a college  but  he  has  a business 
principle  by  Avhich  he  has  succeeded.  He  was  always  obedient 
to  his  parents  and  to  this  day  proAddes  a way  for  his  aged 
mother. 


DR.  JOHN  W.  LEWIS,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Dr.  John  W.  LeAvis  is  the  leading  colored  physician  and 
surgeon  of  the  west  side.  He  has  a A^ery  large  practice.  He  is 
very  sympathetic  and  if  his  patients  are  not  prepared  to  settle 
up  with  him  for  his  visit,  he  goes  ahead  and  does  the  very  best 
for  them.  He  visits  the  different  churches  and  responds  liber- 
ally. He  is  tbe  leading  physician  of  the  M.  T.  and  B.  T. 

The  method  by  Avhich  he  controls  himself  has  made  him 
famous.  If  one  is  fully  prepared  to  his  work,  opportunities  are 
presented  him  by  both  races. 


SAMUEL  LONG,  AURORA,  ILL. 

Samuel  Long  of  52  Galena  street,  Aurora,  111.,  is  engaged 
in  the  cai’pet  business.  This  man  has  organized  a firm  and  calls 
it  “The  Eagle  Rug  Manufactory.”  The  machinery  used  in  this 
jJace  of  business  is  Mr.  Long’s  own  patent.  It  is  up  to  date 
in  every  respect.  With  this  machinery  old  rugs  are  renovated, 
and  made  over.  He  received  an  order  on  November  2,  1906, 
from  nearly  2000  miles  away.  This  is  one  of  his  largest  or- 
ders. 

Besides  his  carpet  work  he  also  does  paper  hanging  and  eal- 
eimining. 
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REV.  0.  T.  JUDGE,  OF  ELGIN,  ILL. 

Rev.  0.  T.  Judge  was  born  in  Kentucky.  He  was  called 
to  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  this  citj”^,  from  the  missionary 
held.  He  accepted  this  charge  and  is  making  great  improve- 
ments in  his  church.  By  special  invitation  the  author  ad- 
dressed this  body  of  people.  His  subject  was  “Read  More  of  the 
Best  Literature  of  the  Race.” 

This  lecture  was  delivered  in  an  humble  way  and  the  peo- 
l>le  were  all  well  pleased.  When  the  lecture  Avas  huished  the 
pastor  asked  hoAV  many  Avere  pleased  Avith  what  they  had  heard 
and  they  all  arose  as  one  person  and  responded  very  liberally. . 
This  church  is  advancing  rapidly  along  all  lines. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Miss  Laura  Beasley  started  a bakery  at  276  East  30th  street, 
October  19,  1901.  She  then  employed  two  persons  to  help  her 
and  one  wagon.  Her  trade  grew  rapidly  and  she  is  noAV  one  of 
the  leading  colored  leakers  of  the  city. 


A.  J.  SMITH,  135  WEST  17th  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  came  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
opened  up  a grocery  and  meat  market.  His  Avife  has  ahvays 
stood  by  his  side  to  help  him.  His  advice  is,  that,  if  we  wish 
to  be  successful  as  a race,  be  kind  and  giAT  people  the  Avorth 
of  their  money.  He  Avill  give  as  good  service  to  a child  as  to 
an  older  person.  His  Avife  says  that  religion  is  a necessary 
feature  in  business.  He  said  that  Ave  must  feel  happy  and  not 
stop  at  AA'hat  we  have  aecomiAlished  but  have  an  ambition  tc 
come  in  possession  of  )nore  of  tins  Avorld’s  goods.  Any  cus- 
tomer that  Avill  call  in  and  test  his  prices,  Avill  I’eceiAT  good  re- 
sults. 


ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  TAILOR,  1922  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  in  the  tailor  business  four  years.  He 
employs  tAvo  to  help  him.  No  better  Avork  is  done  in  the  city 
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than  this  young  man  can  dq.  He  is  only  twenty-five  years  oT 
age  and  well  versed  in  his  line  of  work. 

He  tells  the  young  men  to  look  to  the  older  ones  for  ad- 
vice if  they  want  success.  His  imrse  is  ever  ready  to  help  the 
cause  of  his  race. 


DE.  0.  L.  BALLIXGEE,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

Dr.  Ballinger  was  born  in  South  Carolina.  His  parents 
^\■ere  not  able  to  send  him  to  school  so  he  worked  and  educated 
himself.  He  succeeded  in  finishing  up  in  medicine  and  came  to 
('hicago.  He  visited  Joliet,  111.,  and  saw  a large  field  before 
him  because  there  wasn’t  a colored  physician  in  the  place. 

He  opened  up  an  office  at  543  S.  Chicago  street,  where  he  is 
doing  an  excellent  work. 

He  says  the  opportunities  of  the  race  are  v^eiy  good  and  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  take  advantage  of  them  in 
order  to  make  a success  in  this  country  and  to  make  a way  in 
the  business  world.  'When  the  race  .join  hands  there  will  be  a 
power  by  which  we  can  understand  each  other. 

Dr.  Billinger  is  a member  and  faithful  worker  in  the  Bai)- 
tist  Church. 


MR.  F.  E.  LOWRY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Lowry  is  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  race  who  is  making 
a way  in  the  musical  world.  He  furnishes  all  kinds  of  enter- 
tainments for  churches  and  they  are  of  the  highest  order. 

It  is  not  a hard  matter  for  colored  people  to  be  musical 
genius  .because  that  has  been  a gift  that  no  one  can  take  fi’om 
us. 


REV.  H.  LACKEY.  AURORA,  ILL. 

Rev.  Lackey  of  the  A.  i\L  E.  Church,  Aurora,  111.,  is  at  work 
making  great  improvements  on  his  church.  The  contractors  are 
colored  men  and  he  is  at  work  with  them.  This  is  the  best  way 
for  then  he  knows  he  will  have  what  he  wants.  Like  the,  old 
maxims,  “he  practices  what  lie  preaches.” 
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The  author  had  a conference  with  him  alonj^  the  line  of  his 
work,  lie  was  very  mneli  delighted  to  know  that  some  one  is 
traveling  for  the  uplifting  of  the  race.  Good  books  have  always 
been  in  demand  and  he  has  the  idea  that  the  race  must  get  out 
llieir  own  histories.  That  will  demonstrate  to  the  world  what 
the  better  class  of  our  race  is  engaged  in. 

Rev.  Laekej"  said  that  on  one  occasion  the  late  President  Mc- 
Kinley in  speaking  to  the  late  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett  said  he 
admired  him  very  much  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  one  of 
Ihe  strong  and  able  leaders  of  race,  and  as  this  he  ought  to  be 
liighly  honored.  The  Rev.  Lackey  said  the  conference  looked 
upon  him  as  a well  prepared  bishop.  Rev.  Lackey  is  a strong, 
able  preacher  with  a.  wide  experience  as  a preacher  of  the  gospel. 
Ills  teachings  are,  that  every  man  ought  to  make  himself  useful. 


MRS.  B.  EVANS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

iMrs.  E.  Evans,  6330  Center  avenue,  is  running  a first-class 
rooming  house  and  restaurant.  She  is  very  agreeable  and  all 
her  roomers  seem  to  be  at  home.  She  is  a race  woman  and  be- 
lieves in  race  literature. 


LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

iMr.  Wm.  0.  Graves  was  born  in  Boone  County,  Ky.,  June  4, 
1864.  This  gentleman  is  strictly  engaged  in  the  literary  Avorld, 
and  he  is  well  prepared  to  introduce  his  work.  He  is  an  ener- 
getic, useful  man.  He  was  very  much  pleased  to  know  of  the 
autiior’s  work.  He  is  pleased  to  know  that  a history  of  the  race 
is  to  be  put  on  the  market.  He  w’ent  to  Rising  Sun,  Inch,  and 
worked  veiy  hard  for  an  education.  He  is  one  of  our  race  who 
is  pushing  onward  through  the  world  in  the  field  of  business.  He 
is  one  of  the  leading  colored  citizens  and  property  owners  at 
Lafayette  and  is  a lover  and  hard  worker  for  the  uplift  of  his 
race.  He  is  a member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church. 
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LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Homer  of  1606  Salem  street  is  engaged  by  the 
railway  as  baggageman.  He  has  worked  hard  and  is  a very 
reliable  man  in  railway  company.  He  has  a very  pleasing  wife 
and  a lovely  home.  He  is  a great  help  to  all  the  worthy  causes 
of  the  race. 


BASKET- STATION,  KY. 

Mr.  F.  Posey  is  one  of  the  snccessful  farmers  of  Kentucky. 
He  has  made  a record  for  himself  and  race  in  corn  growing.  He 
has  a number  of  employes  and  eight  teams  of  horses.  These  he 
keeps  busy  for  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday.  He  is  a 
young  man  and  well  educated  in  farming.  His  wife  is  a useful 
woman  and  a great  help  in  his  work.  She  makes  everything  very 
pleasant  for  her  husband.  They  have  one  son  about  14  years 
of  age,  who  is  himself  at  work  on  the  farm.  His  father  intro- 
duced him  to  the  author,  and  upon  being  asked  what  his  future 
plans  were  he  said,  “I  hope  to  be  reliable  and  work  to  make  an 
honest  living.  ’ ’ He  said  that  he  did  not  allow  any  man  on  the 
farm  to  do  more  work  than  he  does.  He  had  a good  father  and 
mother  and  he  received  this  teaching  from  them,  “be  useful  and 
honorable  in  business,  that  the  world  might  learn  of  his  life.” 

Mr.  Posey  has  a large  amount  of  property.  He  is  especially 
successful  in  raising  hogs,  and  he  ships  them  to  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  year  of  1904  he  sold  over  four  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  hogs  and  in  1905  over  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars’  worth.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  hog 
raisers  among  colored  people  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  He  said 
that  the  Lord  was  with  him  and  his  work.  He  started  to  work  in 
life  very  early.  His  mother  was  old  and  had  no  one  to  help  her, 
so  she  put  him  out  at  work.  He  worked  hard  to  support  her,  as 
he  was  without  a father  to  help  him.  He  formulated  an  idea 
that  when  he  reached  manhood  he  would  handle  business  as  other 
men  did.  He  thought  his  kindness  to  his  mother  has  been  the 
cause  of  his  success.  This  he  learned  from  the  teachings  of  the 
word  of  God.  He  built  an  ice  house  under  the  ground  and  in 
the  winter  he  cuts  ice  from  the  ponds  and  with  sufficient  help 
stores  up  enough  for  the  summer  season.  He  says  that  the  ice 
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,2 i veil  as  by  nature  is  inueli  better  than  artificial  ice.  He  has 
everything'  to  make  life  pleasant. 

lie  is  much  engaged  in  his  church  and  stands  high  among 
the  leading  farinei's.  He  said,  “if  a man  wants  to  he  can  accom- 
plisli  great  things.” 


PRINCETON,  IND. 

]\Ir.  Samuel  Greer  is  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  saw  the  condition  of  his  father  and  mother  and  decided  at 
once  tliat  he  would  be  one  of  the  volunteers ; take  a gun  and  go 
on  the  battle-field  and  do  his  whole  duty  as  a soldier.  Mr.  Greer 
was  always  ready  to  do  his  best  whether  it  was  cold  or  hot. 
When  the  roll  was  called  he  was  always  there  to  answer.  Some 
nights  the  snow  would  fall  on  him  and  his  blanket  and  he  would 
not  know  anything  about  it  until  morning.  Sometimes  it  would 
rain  all  night  and  he  would  have  to  lay  out  with  only  one 
l)]anket  to  wrap  up  in.  When  he  would  awake  the  water  would 
be  four  or  five  inches  deep  around  him.  But  this  man’s  people 
were  praying  at  liome  for  him.  Very  often  they  would  have 
some  very  hard  battles  on  Siuiday,  but  he  would  fight  and 
pray. 

The  colored  soldiers  were  very  faithful  to  duty.  They  would 
often  have  a talk  about  freedom,  and  they  would  encourage  each 
other  by  saying,  “we  must  either  die  or  win.” 

This  gentleman  had  no  opportunity  of  a military  training. 
They  did  not  understand  how  to  march,  but  they  had  a will 
IKiwer  to  become  useful  soldiers,  and  God  was  in  their  favor. 
In  the  morning,  at  the  tapping  of  the  drums  and  the  playing  of 
the  fife,  these  colored  soldiers  would  march.  AVhen  the  man 
with  the  fiag  would  get  shot  down  another  Avould  come  and  take 
his  place,  and  they  never  alloAved  the  old  fiag  to  trail  in  the  dust, 
as  that  was  one  of  the  main  duties  of  a soldier.  He  did  not  know 
how  it  was  that  the  colored  man  could  play  a fife  and  beat  a. 
drum,  but  if  one  was  eating  he  Avould  be  so  enthused  from  that 
martial  music  that  ho  would  glean  new  life. 

He  Avas  honorably  discharged  from  the  Avar,  and  on  returning 
e\’ery  one  Avas  glad  to  Avelcome  him.  His  people  Avere  so  glad 
that  for  Aveeks  they  Avmdd  sit  up  and  spend  the  night  talking  to 
him  of  the  Avar  and  their  freedom.  His  old  aunt  came  over  and 


R.  R.  WRIGHT, 

Organizer  of  the  Afro-American  State  Fair 
in  Georgia. 

Of  fuil-blooded  African  descent,  his  grand- 
mother, who  reared  him,  being  an  African  of 
the  Mancingo  Tribe. 
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said  she  loved  him  because  he  helped  to  free  her.  He  has  accu- 
mulated a farm  of  66  acres  and  a nice  family.  He  has  given  all 
his  children  a good  education.  He  and  wife  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  church  and  are  very  useful  workers.  They  speak 
well  of  their  pastor.  A son,  Luther  Greer,  is  a great  help  to  his 
father  on  the  farm. 


LYLES,  IND. 

Mr.  James  Cantrell  has  been  higlily  honored  by  receiving  an 
appointment  as  postmaster  in  the  year  1898.  He  was  appointed 
ticket  agent  for  the  Southern  Railroad  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  elected  deputy  sheriff  in  1903. 

He  is  a man  that  has  an  influence  among  his  people.  This 
little  town  is  veiy  business-like,  and  the  colored  people  own  it. 
They  are  successful  farmers.  They  pay  their  farm  hands  one 
dollar  a day  and  board.  The  employes  eat  at  the  table  with  the 
familj^.  Mr.  Cantrell  stated  to  the  author  that' if  you  are  kind 
to  your  help  they  will  be  of  great  service  to  you.  If  the  Afro- 
American  is  treated  right  by  his  country  he  will  be  of  great 
service  to  his  country  and  to  himself.  Good  treatment  helps  to 
cheer  any  one. 

He  was  born  in  Davis  County,  Tenn.  He  came  to  the  State 
of  Indiana  in  the  year  of  1881.  He  wallced  part  of  the  way  from 
Tennessee,  and  when  he  entered  Indiana  he  did  not  have  any 
money.  His  mind  was  to  accumulate  some  of  this  world’s  goods. 
His  success  is  due  to  hard  work  and  his  loyalty  to  his  church. 
“Time  is  valuable,”  so  we  must  make  good  use  of  it.  When 
our  race  considers  that  time  is  their  money  they  will  come  in 
possession  of  more  wealth.  This  is  one  of  the  keys  to  success. 

This  gentleman  is  very  useful  in  his  town.  He  has  organ- 
ized a band  and  is  its  instructor  and  general  manager.  They 
meet  every  night  and  are  making  gTea.t  improvements  in  music. 
He  says  that  ever^ffhing  that  he  can  get  in  this  world  to  make 
a mark  for  his  race  he  takes  hold  of.  He  is  a real  estate  man 
and  has  a nice  bank  account.  He  has  a splendid  farm,  which 
he  rents  to  his  son-in-law.  iMr.  Cantrell  is  one  of  the  largest 
grain  buyei’s  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  Harrison  Ashby  was  born  a slave  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
When  his  young  mistress  married  he  was  given  to  her,  and  she 
and  her  husband  carried  him  to  Missouri,  lie  was  a very  small 
boy,  and  it  was  thirty-three  years  before  he  saw  any  of  his 
people. 

A small  hut  was  built  for  him  in  the  yard  and  he  had  to 
stay  in  there  alone  and  without  any  light.  He  had  to  help 
around  the  house  and  was  not  allowed  to  visit  any  of  the  other 
colored  people  on  the  plantation.  He  could  not  attend  any  of 
the  Sunday  services.  This  was  a great  punishment  to  him.  He 
remembered  the  teachings  of  his  mother,  who  called  him  and 
taught  him  to  pray  at  her  knee.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  but  knew  there  Avas  a God  someAvhere,  and  she 
taught  him  in  a blundering  Avay.  Sometimes  he  Avas  so  filled 
Avith  the  Holy  Ghost  that  he  Avould  pray  out,  and  they  Avould 
come  and  tell  him  to  stop  making  so  much  noise.  No  one  said 
a kind  Avord  to  him,  and  at  times  he  Avould  go  almost  crazy  to 
see  his  mother  and  father.  He  Avould  ask  about  them,  but  only 
to  receiA^e  a A^ery  unpleasant  ansAver.  The  days  Avoidcl  seem 
very,  very  long,  but  he  kncAV  that  God  Avould  help  him  and  he 
AA^ould  have  the  opportunity  of  returning  home  and  seeing  his 
parents.  He  had  confidence  in  God. 

He  married  a.  lady  from  INIissouri  by  the  name  of  AVheeler. 
He  returned  to  Indiana  after  the  emancipation  and  began  to 
Avork  hard  to  buy  a home.  He  Avas  anxious  to  have  a place 
for  his  family.  He  has  five  boys  and  one  girl.  He  succeeded  in 
giving  his  daughter  a splendid  education,  Imt  shortly  after  she 
fini,shed  she  died.  It  was  very  sad  in  that  home,  but  yet  they 
considered  that  the  Avill  of  the  Lord  must  be  done.  He  has  a 
deed  for  seventy-seven  acres  of  land.  He  cleared  up  this  land 
and  built  houses.  He  now  has  a settlement  all  around  him. 

This  land  Avas  te.sted  and  it  Avas  discovered  that  it  Avas  an 
oil  field.  ScATral  men  came  to  see  him  and  offered  to  buy  the 
land  for  an  oil  well.  They  said  that  a great  many  Avells  could 
be  dug  and  they  offered  him  ^I.SOO.  He  refused  this  amount 
of  money  and  then  they  offered  to  give  him  any  price  that  he 
Avould  Avant  for  it.  Ilis  answer  Avas,  “I  have  no  need  to  .sell.  I 
liaA'c  a good  ba.nlc  account.  When  I was  able  to  work  I Avorked 
hard  to  accumulate  Avhat  I uoav  have,  and  if  I die  my  Avife  has 
a plenty  to  IIa’c  the  balance  of  her  days.” 
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He  is  the  only  colored  man  in  the  United  States  that  has  an 
oil  well.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  race. 


HEXDEKSUX,  KY. 

Hr.  Hoses  Green  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  served  eighteen  months  in  the  army  and  was  always  at  his 
post.  He  was  ready  at  any  time  to  perform  his  duty.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  being  a soldier  to  fight  for  lib- 
erty. For  several  days  he  woidd  be  in  battle  without  any  food. 
A soldier ’s  life  is  a hard  one.  He  witnessed  his  .best  friends 
shot  down  at  his  side,  and  at  any  moment  he  expected  to  be 
killed.  He  had  a strong  ambition  to  fight  and  liberate  his  pai-- 
tnts  and  brothers.  In  fact  he  said  he  was  fighting  to  set  all 
Afro-Americans  free.  Sometimes  on  Sunday  he  was  on  a long 
march  and  on  Honday  morning  he  would  meet  the  enemy.  They 
would  not  have  time  to  pick' up  their  hats.  He  said  when  a man 
is  hungry  he  is  a better  fighter,  because  he  is  angry. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Hr.  Edward  W.  Felix  was  Ijoim  iu  Xew  Orleans,  La.  He 
came  to  Chicago  and  for  nine  years  has  run  a confectionery 
store  at  368  Thirtieth  street.  This  business  has  increased  rap- 
idly through  the  careful  watch  of  iMr.  Felix,  and  now  the  com- 
munity feels  that  it  cannot  get  along  without  him. 

He  has  a full  supply  of  candies,  fruits,  canned  goods,  to- 
baccos, cigars,  bakery  goods,  stationery,  ice  cream  and  even  dry 
goods.  All  the  colored  papers  and  magazines  of  the  country 
can  be  bought  at  this  store.  His  laundry  trade  is  immense.  It 
surpasses  any  in  the  city  of  color. 

Mr.  Felix  is  always  helping  his  race  by  securing  employment 
for  the  most  worthy  of  his  race.  He  gives  good  advice  to  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  advising  them  to  take  to  educa- 
tion and  make  a way  for  themselves.  His  motto  is,  “Woik  hard 
and  succeed  in  all  undertakings.”  He  says  you  don’t  have  to 
have  a large  capital  for  a .start  in  life,  but  if  you  have  business 
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principles  with  uuc  dollar  you  can  make  success.  Learn  how 
to  spend  your  money,  because  if  you  don’t  when  you  arc  old 
you  will  be  put  on  the  shelf.  lie  says,  “get  all  you  can  in  this 
world,  because  you  are  a part  of  it.  Then  when  you  are  called 
upon  you  will  have  something  at  stake.’’  “When  you  have 
money  men  look  up  to  you,  lud  when  you  are  down  in  life  no 
one  thinks  of  you.” 

“As  a race  we  must  do  more  than  we  have  been  doing. 
Handle  your  positions  with  zeal  and  vigor.  If  you  don’t  other 
nationalities  will.” 

This  gentleman  saj's  Chicago  is  a good  place  for  business, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  sell  as  well  as  buy.  He  says  he 
can’t  afford  to  stop  because  some  one  has  thrown  flowers  at  his 
feet. 

Mr.  Felix  has  also  purchased  a fine  home  near  his  place  of 
business:  It  is  a modern  home  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Chicago  needs  more  men  like  Edward  W.  Felix. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

REV.  MR.  ELLINGTON,  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ellington  is  an  able  and  most  successful  pas- 
tor. He  is  editorial  secretaiy,  of  the  National  Baptist  Publish- 
ing Board,  and  has  the  honor  of  passing  upon  all  the  literature 
that  is  prepared  for  the  Sunday  School  Lesson  Series.  He  be- 
lieves in  ability  of  the  Afro-American,  and  thinks  that  it  can 
accomplish  under  similar  circumstances  and  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity what  any  other  race  can  accomplish. 

The  members  of  his  congregation  are  very  much  devoted  to 
him  on  account  of  his  intelligence,  piety,  zeal  and  earnestness, 
and  they  rally  to  every  call  he  makes. 


GALLATIN,  TENN. 

Rev.  Peter  Vertrees  is  the  pastor' of  the  Baptist  church  in 
this  place  and  has  deeply  imbedded  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his 
members.  He  has  a large  and  prosperous  school.  When  the 
author  lectured  to  them  one  hundred  and  ninety  persons  were 
present  and  listened  patiently. 
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lie  has  some  of  the  best  teachei’s  among  our  race,  one  of 
whom,  ^Irs.  ]j.  11.  Chenault,  has  been  with  him  for  eighteen 
years.  The  other  is  a yoimg  teacher,  but  her  influence  is  felt 
by  all  of  her  pupils. 

The  author  Avas  iin-ited  to  make  a second  trip  to  the  school, 
which  he  did.  Tlie  people  iirged  him  to  bring  Dr.  Isaacs  and 
Dr.  Boyd  to  lecture  to  them.  They  are  anxious  that  their  school 
shall  hear  all  the  leaders  of  the  race. 


REV.  X.  G.  MEERY,  NASHVILLE,  TENN., 

Rev.  X.  G.  IMeriy  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  colored 
preacher  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  He  began  his  Avork  in  1845, 
Avhen  everything  seemed  very  dark.  He  stands  upon  a high 
tower,  commanding  the  attention  of  both  friends  and  foe,  and 
he  carries  Avith  him  the  poAver  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  Avorst 
enemy  Avould  boAv  in  reverence  to  God  and  acknowledge  that  he 
is  a man  of  God. 


ST.  JOHN  A.  M.  E.  CHURCH,  XASHVILLE. 

This  is  the  first  A.  M.  E.  church  of  the  city  and  is  pastored 
by  Rev.  T.  AY.  Haigler,  D.  D.,  aa'Iio  is  one  of  the  magnetic  divines 
of  the  city. 

This  church  Avas  wrapped  in  debt  Avhen  this  man  came,  but. 
Avith  the  poAA^er  of  God  and  the  co-operation  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  church,  he  reduced  the  debt  $3,000  in  11  months. 
This  man  is  known  as  a church  builder,  and  his  members  depend 
on  his  teachings.  He  is  a great  financier,  and  is  said  to  be 
AA'orth  $21,000. 

This  divine  has  the  degrees  of  B.  C.  S.,  A.  AL,  Psy.  D.,  Ph.  D.. 
D.  D.  and  AI.  D.  He  is  chief  secretary  of  the  East  Tennessee 
Annual  Conference,  trustee  of  AVilberforce  University,  Xenia, 
Ohio,  trustee  of  the  Turner  Normal,  Theological  and  Industrial 
College,  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  a member  of  the  Anthological  Society 
of  London,  England,  and  a registered  physician  and  surgeon 
of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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DK.  J.  B.  SINGLETON,  1).  1).  S..  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Singleton  is  one  of  the  best  dentists  of  the  city.  He 
was  born  in  Barnwell,  South  Carolina,  and  graduated  in  den- 
tistry from  the  iMeharry  Medical  College  in  February,  1892.  He 
is  now  professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  teacher  of  Dental 
-Aletallurgy  and  Osthodentia  in  the  Dental  Department  of  Me- 
harry  iMedical  College.  He  has  a large  practice  and  an  office 
at  408  Cedar  street. 


BE\h  E.  M.  LAWBENCE,  B.  TIL,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Rev.  E.  i\l.  Lawi'ence  is  deeply  interested  in  his  race  and  is 
fully  capable  to  assist  in  elevating  it. 

He  i)astors  the  Kayne  Avenue  Baptist  church,  and  his  mem- 
bers look  ui)On  him  as  a man  sent  from  God. 


A SKETCH  FROM  THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 

If  Senegambia  were  a power. 

Speculation  upon  the  color  problem. 

Thackeray,  musing  upon  the  effect  which  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon from  Elba  bad  on  the  destinies  of  Dobbin,  George  Osborn, 
Amelia  and  Becky  Sharpe,  thought  it  at  once  delightful,  puz- 
zling and  profitable  to  put  down  the  history  book  and  speciilate 
on  what  might  have  happened  but  for  the  intervention  of  what 
did  happen,  says  the  Boston  Transcript.  Certainly  the  specula- 
tion is  not  without  pleasure.  It  enables  a man  to  write  history 
for  himself,  history  .as  it  .should  have  been  written  and  it  sug- 
gests causes  of  things  that  are.  For  instance,  the  color  problem 
in  the  light  of  history  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  mo.st  perplexing  we 
are  called  upon  to  ponder.  But  assume  history  as  it  .shoiald 
have  been ; that  we  make  up  a record  of  achievements  in  Africa 
culminating  in  the  development  of  an  Afiuean  power  commer- 
cially and  militarily  of  the  fir.st  rank,  and  we  draw  from  what 
is  not  at  least  conjectures  as  to  the  reason  for  what  is. 

Let  us  assume  that  Senegambia  is  rich,  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent. The  Senegambian  civilization  is  not  ours.  It  is  col- 
ored, socially  and  politically,  by  a religion  that  is  conservative 
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of  the  hieratic  traditions  in  the  person  of  a ruler  who  is  at 
once  pontitf  and  king.  The  Senegambian  literature  is  pictur- 
esque ; it  lends  itself  to  a poetry  delicate  almost  to  the  point  of 
minuteness.  The  Senegambia  is  in  picturesque  transition  from 
feudalism.  The  Senegambian  army  is  distinguished  for  skill  and 
courage.  The  navy  is  remarkable,  both  for  excellence  of  its 
ships  and  its  personnel.  In  the  recent  war  with  the  encroach- 
ing monarchy  of  Mompoli,  which  resulted  in  a sweeping  triumph 
for  Senegambia,  American  military  and  naval  attaches  accom- 
panied the  Senegambian  armies  and  fleets,  made  elaborate  re- 
ports of  their  government,  which  are  tiled  away  for  future  refer- 
ence after  the  "‘ideas”  have  been  skimmed  out  for  use  in  our 
own  service.  The  Senegambian  legislation  at  AVashington,  housed 
on  Connecticut  avenue,  is  famed  for  the  skill  of  its  chef  and 
tlie  excellence  of  its  wines.  The  Senegambian  minister  is  very 
black,  but  he  speaks  admirable  English,  and  when  he  calls  at  the 
State  Department  he  does  not  have  to  wait  long. 

Civen  such  a Senegambia,  would  not  AYashington  regard  the 
color  of  Senegambia. ’s  representatives  as  not  to  be  counted 
against  him,  as  socially  neglectful?  AYould  it  not  think  his 
kinky  hair  and  thick  lips  not  offensive  but  piquant?  AVhen  the 
crown  prince  of  Senegambia  lunches  at  the  AYhite  House  would 
the  South  have  editorial  spasms?  Certainly  not.  The  status  of 
the  Senegambian  resident  in  the  United  States  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  favored  nation.  If  color  prejudice  should  be 
directed  against  them,  the  United  States  would  promptly  go 
into  court  to  assert  their  rights  under  its  treaty  with  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Senegambia  and  the  departments  of  the  state, 
and  justice  would  get  busy  along  the  line. 

How  different  is  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  now  set- 
tled in  these  United  States.  Through  the  faults  of  their  fathers 
there  is  no  Senegambia  of  fleets  and  air  miles  and  high-paid-diplo- 
mats. Through  the  faults  of  their  forefathers  the  first  Africans 
landed  here  were  brought  in  as  slaves,  and  having  begun  by 
wronging  them,  national  pride  keeps  alive  the  prejudice  engen- 
dered by  slavery.  The  Afro-American  is  a much  more  useful 
man  than  the  Indian  who  is  a favorite,  but  the  Indian  was 
never  a slave.  He  was  too  fleree  to  be  fitted,  and  the  wrongs 
we  have  done  him  are  not  to  be  visited  on  his  descendants  as  a 
duty  we  owe  to  our  pride,  even  into  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions. 
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J^ECKWlTll,  WIJ.SOX  COUNTY,  TENN. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  ]\lr.  John  R.  Davis,  was  born  in 
1840  in  Virginia.  At  six  weeks  of  age  he  was  sold  at  auction 
with  his  mother  and  brought  to  Tennessee,  where  he  remained 
until  freedom.  One  year  after  being  ushered  from  the  terrific 
tortures  of  slavery  into  freedom  was  united  in  matrimony.  ITis 
wife  also  was  formerly  a slave.  Air.  and  Airs.  Davis  began  their 
sail  upon  the  matrimonial  sea  almost  penniless,  but  with  tenacity, 
economy,  thrift  and  industry  began  a successful  farm  life.  The 
first  years  of  their  marriage  were  spent  upon  the  plantation  of 
Air.  Davis’  late  slave-master.  This  wide-awake  couple  begair 
raising  stock  for  sale,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  a few  dollars 
together  they  began  to  purchase  their  present  home,  and  later 
paid  it,  making  many  improvements.  Aleanwhile  it  had  been 
their  choice  to  rear  a large  family,  of  whom  four  are  dead. 

Air.  Davis  became  a deacon  of  Rutland  church  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  although  he  does  not  even  know  a letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  his  wife  has  never  spent  a day  in  school,  it  has 
been  their  highest  ambition  to  educate  their  children.  They 
have  one  daughter  who  is  a high-class  dressmaker,  one  married 
and  living  in  Chicago,  one  son,  a carpenter  and  painter,  one 
attending  Walden  University,  aspiring  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, one  a graduate  of  Roger  Williams  University,  a great 
financier,  and  another,  Prof.  J.  A.  Davis,  a graduate  of  Roger 
Williams  University,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  being  a great 
language  student  and  having  traveled  over  North  America;  is 
noAv  practicing  law  in  Washington,  D,  C. 

Deacon  Davis’  motto  to  all  young  men  is,  “If  you  make  two 
dollars,  school  one.” 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Air.  Thomas  F.  Parks  of  LouisviUe  is  one  of  the  foremost 
business  men  of  the  race.  He  is  not  only  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness but  has  a large  creamery,  selling  milk  and  cream,  and  also 
ice  cream.  He  has  two  very  promising  sons  he  is  training  in  the 
business  woidd,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  men  of  great  abilities. 
His  youngest  son  is  his  bookkeeper. 


MRS.  MARY  E.  MIXNAED. 

A Great  Church  Worker 
at  Springfield,  111. 


(See  Page  281.) 
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Mr.  Parks  has  one  of  the  best  milk  testers  in  the  eountey, 
used  for  testing  milk  and  cream.  It  is  called  the  “Palicock 
Tester.”  We  only  wish  we  had  more  men  like  Mr.  Parks,  but 
we  are  coming  and  branching  out  in  all  kinds  of  business.  Mr. 
Parks  is  also  the  treasurer  of  the  Cave  Dwellers’  Infe  Associa- 
tion. 


ANDES  SON,  KY. 

Dr.  Lucian  Smith  was  born  November  26,  1876,  on  a taimi 
near  Anchorage,  Ky.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  entered  school 
near  Middletown,  and  remained  until  he  was  eighteen  jmars  of 
age.  During  that  time  he  was  never  absent  from  a session. 
Wliile  in  school  he  professed  religion. 

On  May  29,  1901,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  Lilly  of 
Anchorage,  Ky.  While  a student  at  Meharry  Medical  College 
b.e  met  Dr.  D.  D.  Buck,  the  author  in  whose  presence  the  sun- 
light of  px’ogress  seemed  to  shine,  and  often  when  he  would  feel 
despondent  his  blessed  words  of  inspiration  and  fiery  ambition 
would  give  this  young  man  new  determination.  ]\Tay  his  good 
work  continue  to  grow  and  prosper! 

As  we  look  into  the  future  we  see  great  things  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  race.  This  can  only  be  done  by  hard  work,  asso- 
ciated with  earnest,  Christian  labor.  AVe  must  not  be  contented 
to  live  upon  the  surface  alone,  but  must  develop  and  work  up, 
and  by  these  efforts  will  great  things  be  accomplished. 


ROBEET  L.  MILES,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Allies  was  born  in  1876  at  Nashville.  Tenn. 
From  there  he  went  to  Columbus,  Ga.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he 
entered  school  under  Prof.  Thomas  Price.  He  remained  there 
imtil  he  was  26  years  of  age.  AVhen  he  graduated  he  went  back 
to  Nashville,  arriving  on  a Alonday  morning  with  thii'teen  cents 
in  his  pocket.  In  the  fall  of  1901  he  had  eighty  cents  and  he 
borrowed  three  dollars  from  a friend.  AA^ith  this  he  opened  up 
a business  known  as  “The  Queen  City  Tailor.”  During  four 
years  two  white  and  four  colored  persons  worked  for  him.  He 
purchased  some  property  during  that  time,  for  which  he  paid 
cash. 
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lu  1905  the  “Jim  Crow”  law  went  into  effect,  so  Mr.  Miles 
decided  that  law  was  not  intended  for  him  and  bonght  a horse 
and  buggy  that  he  might  feel  a free  man  and  a man  of  respect. 
His  place  of  business  is  located  near  the  Public  Scpiare,  and  he 
is  worth  a few  thousand  dollars. 

He  said,  “I  hope  my  life  will  be  the  plan  by  which  the  young 
men  might  be  shaped  ont  for  the  Inisiness  men  of  the  race.  First, 
you  want  to  be  converted;  second,  educate  yourself  for  business, 
then  success  will  sure  be  yours.” 


AN  ORATOR  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

“the  negro  made  it.” 

This  is  the  most  manly  and  practical  speech  ever  made  in 
the  defense  of  the  race  in  Congress  Hall  by  Hon.  George  H. 
White  of  North  Carolina,  the  only  colored  representative  in  the 
last  Congress. 

After  a few  brief  moments  spent  in  discussing  the  bill  before 
the  house,  and  realizing  as  he  said,  “this  may  be  the  colored 
man’s  temporary  farewell  to  the  American  Congress,  but,  Phoe- 
nix-like,  he  will  rise  up  some  day  and  come  again.”  He  asked 
permission  “to  turn  from  the  subject  and  to  facts  of  more 
weight}'  interest  to  me  and  mine — matters  of  life  and  existence. 
“I  w'ant  to  enter  a plea,”  said  he,  “for  the  colored  man,  the 
colored  'woman,  the  colored  boy  and  tbe  colored  girl  of  this 
country.  I would  not  thus  digress  from  the  cj[uestiou  at  issue 
and  detain  the  House  in  a discussion  of  the  interest  of  this  par- 
ticular people  at  this  time  but  for  the  constant  and  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  certain  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  to  mold  and 
rivet  public  sentiment  against  us  as  a people  and  to  lose  no 
opportunity  to  hold  up  the  unfortunate  few  "who  commit  crimes 
and  depredations  and  lead  lives  of  infamy,  as  other  races  do. 
as  fair  specimens  of  repre.sentatives  of  the  entire  race.  At  no 
time,  perhaps,  during  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  were  these  charges 
and  countercharges,  containing,  as  they  do,  slanderous  state- 
ments, more  persistently  magnified  and  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  than  during  the  consideration  of  the  recent 
re-appointment  bill,  ■which  is  now  a law.” 
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lie  waxed  warm  iu  the  debate,  aud  as  tiiouglits  of  the  mauly 
t iforts  of  his  people  to  overcome  their  ignorance  and  poverty 
came  crowding  upon  him  he  straightened  his  Chesterheldan 
stature  to  its  full  height  and  with  an  ironical  twitch  of  the 
mouth  poured  facts  into  the  ears  of  the  men  of  that  great  body 
in  the  following  language : 

"If  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I have  reference  will  pardon 
me,  I would  like  to  advance  the  statement  that  the  industry  rec- 
ords of  1868,  filed  away  iu  the  archives  of  the  southern  capitols, 
as  to  what  the  race  was  thirty-two  years  ago,  is  not  a proper 
standard  by  which  the  race  living  on  the  threshold  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  should  be  measured.  Since  that  we  have  reduced 
the  illiteracy  of  the  race  at  least  15  per  cent.  We  have  written 
and  published  nearly  five  hundred  books.  We  have  nearly  three 
hundred  new.spapers,  three  of  which  are  daily.  AVe  have  now 
iu  practice  over  2,000  lawyers  and  a corresponding  number  of 
doctore.  AA^e  have  accumulated  over  $12,000,000  worth  of  school 
property  and  about  $10,000,000  woidh  of  church  property.  AA’’e 
have  about  110,000  farms  and  homes,  valued  at  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $750,000,000,  and  personal  educational  purposes,  and 
the  property  per  capita  for  every  colored  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $75. 

“AA^e  are  operating  successfullj'  several  banks  and  commer- 
cial enterprises  among  our  people  in  the  southland,  including 
one  silk  mill  and  one  cotton  factory.  AA^e  have  32,000  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  the  country.  We  have  built,  with  the  aid  of  our 
friends,  about  20,000  churches,  and  support  seven  colleges,  sev- 
enteen academies,  fifty  high  schools,  five  law  schools,  five  medical 
schools  and  twenty-five  theological  seminaries.  We  have  over 
600,000  acres  of  land  in  the  South  alone.  The  cotton  produce, 
mainly  by  black  labor,  has  increased  from  4,669,770  bales  in  1860 
to  11,235,000  in  1899.  All  this  we  have  done  under  the  most  ad- 
veree  circumstances.  AA^e  have  done  it  in  the  face  of  lynching, 
burning  at  the  stake,  with  humiliation  of  ‘Jim  Crow’  cars,  the 
disfranchisement  of  our  male  citizens,  slander  and  degradation 
of  our  women,  with  the  factories  closed  against  us;  no  black 
man  permitted  to  be  conductor  on  the  railway  ears,  whether  run 
through  the  streets  of  our  cities  or  across  the  prairies  of  our 
great  country;  no  colored  man  permitted  to  run  as  engineer  on 
a locomotive ; most  of  the  mines  closed  against  us.  Labor’ 
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unions,  (‘arpenters,  ])aijitt'is,  l)i'i(-k  masons,  inac-liinisis,  hackineu 
and  tliose  supplying  nearly  evcn-y  coneeivaljle  avocation  for  live- 
lihood have  l)anded  themselves  togelher  to  ladler  their  condition, 
but,  with  few  excei)tions,  tlie  black  face  has  been  left  out.  The 
Afro-America.ns  are  seldom  emi)loyed  in  onr  mercantile  stores. 
^Vt  this  we  tlo  not  wonder.  Some  day  we  lioi)e  to  have  Ihem 

employed  in  our  own  stores.  'With  all  these  odds  against  ns  we 

are  forging  onr  way  ahead,  slowly  i)erhaps,  but  surely.  You 

may  tie  us  and  then  taunt  us  for  a lack  of  i)ravery,  but  oiie 

day  we  will  break  the  bonds.  You  may  u.se  oui'  labor  for  two 
and  a half  centuries  and  then  taunt  ns  for  our  poverty,  but  let 
me  remind  you  we  will  not  always  I’cmain  poor.  You  may  with- 
hold even  the  knowledge  of  how  to  read  God’s  word  and  learn 
the  way  from  earth  to  glory,  and  then  taunt  us  for  our  ignor- 
ance, but  we  would  remind  you  that  there  is  i)lenty  of  room 
at  the  top,  and  we  are  climbing. 

“After  enforced  debaueliejy  with  the  many  kindred  hori-ors 
incident  to  slavery,  it  comes  with  ill  grace  from  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  deeds  to  hold  up  the  shortcomings  of  some  of  our 
race  to  ridicule  and  scorn.  The  new  man,  the  slave  who  has 
grown  out  of  the  ashes  of  thirty-tive  jTars  ago,  is  inducted  into 
the  political  and  social  system,  cast  into  the  arms  of  manhood, 
where  he  constitutes  a new  element  and  becomes  a competitor 
for  all  its  emoluments.  He  is  put  up  on  trial  to  te.st  his  ability 
to  be  counted  worthy  of  freedom,  worthy  of  elective  franchise ; 
and  after  thixdy-five  years  of  struggling  against  almost  insur- 
mountable odds,  under  conditions  but  little  removed  from  slav- 
ery itself,  he  a.sks  a fair  and  just  judgment,  not  of  those  who.se 
prejudice  has  endeavored  to  forestall,  to  fiaistrate  his  every  foi’- 
ward  movement;  rathoi-  those  who  ha.ve  lent  a helping  hand, 
that  he  might  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotheihood  of  man.” 


FROM  A AYIHTE  FRIEND  WHO  IS  FA:\HEIAR  WITH 

THE  RACE. 

A PLEA  FOR  .TRSTrCR  FOR  THE  AFRO-AWER[CAN. 

I am  glad,  indeed,  that  the  feelings  and  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  Afro-American  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  intelligent 
and  right-thinking  jxeople,  both  North  and  South,  are  not  those 
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expressed  by  some  of  your  correspondents  from  both  of  these 
sections.  If  they  were,  lamentable,  indeed,  would  be  his  condi- 
tion. 

I cannot  see  how  even  a humane  man  nr  woman  can  enter- 
tain and  give  utterance  to  such  sentiments,  much  less  one  who 
makes  any  pretense  of  being  a Christian,  or  even  just  or  fair- 
juinded.  We  profess  to  believe  he  is  a fellow-man  and  immortal 
and  teach  him  to  say,  “Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven”  and 
to  recognize  our  God  as  his  God,  our  Christ  as  his  Christ,  and 
try  to  inspire  in  him  hope  for  a nobler  and  better  life,  that  will 
insure  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  both  man  and  God. 
We  aid  him  in  establishing  schools  and  churches  that  he  may 
be  educated  and  brought  into  contact  with  those  elevating  and 
refining  influences  and  agencies  that  naturally  inspire  in  him 
self-respect  and  esteem,  and  yet,  some  of  us,  when  he  becomes 
conscious  of  his  attainments,  are  ready  to  find  fault  with  him 
when  he  manifests  this  knowledge  in  our  presence  and  call  him 
stuck  up,  self-obtrusive  or  impudent,  when,  perhaps,  a similar  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  race  would  make  no  impressions  upon  us. 

I think  a black  man  is  Avorthy  of  praise  nad  honor  who  when 
stirred  by  ambition,  seeks  and  acquires  an  education  and  is 
brought  to  realize  his  God-giA-en  poAvers  and  possibilities,  and 
if  it  did  not  enhance  his  respect  for  himself,  I think  he  has 
learned  to  a A^ery  little  purpose,  for,  AAdiile  true  education  teaches 
and  produces  humility,  it  also  brings  to  one  the  knoAAdedge  of  a 
poAver  and  importance  he  did  not  possess  before  and  it  is  just  as 
commendable  in  a black  man  to  eAunce  this  knoAvledge  as  in  a 
Avhite  man.  I haA'e  no  .sjunpathy  Avith  or  respect  for  that  spirit  of 
criticism  Avhich  makes  no  discrimination  betAA’een  the  members  of 
this  unfortunate  race,  but  brands  and  abuses  the  AA'hole  race  for 
crimes  and  arrogant  assimilation  of  a comparatively  fcAv  of  them. 
Some  of  the  most  diabolical  and  heinous  crimes  in  all  the  annals 
of  crime  liaA^e  been  perpetrated  by  members  of  the  Caucasian  race 
and  it  is  just  as  right  and  just  to  hold  the  entire  race  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  these  fiends  as  to  hold  the  black  race  responsible 
for  the  crimes  of  their  brutes. 

T haA’e  had  a large  experience  Avith  these  people,  having  lived 
upon  a farm  for  forty  years  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  them  thoroughly  as  to  their  traits  of  character  both  undei* 
slaA'ery  and  freedom  and  can  truthfully  say  that  I have  known 
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members  of  them  who^  under  religious  instruction  have  attained 
as  noble  characteristics  of  heart  and  mind  as  any  people  God  evei- 
made  and  to  whom  I could  commit  not  only  my  property  but  my 
very  life  itself  with  the  full  assurance  that  the  trust  would  be 
faithfully  and  sacredly  kept.  It  therefore  pains  me  to  read  llu' 
rash  and  unjust  abuse  heaped  upon  them  by  some  of  the  narrow- 
minded and  unthinking  members  of  my  own  race. 

It  is  not  reasonable  that  a race  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of 
ignoi'ant  slaves,  in  the  short  time  they  have  been  free,  with  the 
multiplied  agencies  for  evil  that  have  been  working  amongst 
them,  could  entirely  free  themselves  from  the  superstitions  and 
false  ideas  inherited  from  their  heathen  ancestors  and  fostered 
and  i)erpetuated  by  their  life  of  bondage  and  it  is  unjust  and  un- 
Ghristian  to  demand  and  expect  of  them  this  early,  as  high 
standards  of  social  and  moral  life  as  are  found  among  peo|)le 
who  have  not  been  thus  conditioned.  The  fact  is  the  colored  i)eo- 
ple  of  this  country,  considering  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to 
encounter  from  false  teachers  and  the  mountains  of  race  preju- 
dice they  had  to  scale,  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  if  tlu' 
superior  race  (as  we  are  pleased  to  style  oui'selves)  would  show 
them  more  sympathy  and  brotherly  kindness  instead  of  eon- 
stantlj'  reminding  them  of  their  inferiority  and  worthle.s.sncs.s  as 
a race,  we  would  do  much  more  toward  solving  the  vexed  race 
problem  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  do  by  the  latter  methods. 
Let  us  be  just  and  reasonable  and  try  to  put  ourselves  in  their 
place,  remembering  that  the  same  Almighty  Father,  who  made  us. 
made  them  also  and  that  when  we  inveigh  against  the  black  race 
as  a race  we  are  inveighing  again.st  the  God  who  made  him;  and 
remember,  further,  that  we  are  responsible  for  his  presence  here 
and  in  a true  sense  are  “our  brother’s  keeper”  and  as  sure  as 
God  is  just  he  is  going  to  )-equire  his  life  and  future  welfare  at 
our  hands.  The  race  question  can  never  be  settled  right  but  in 
one  way;  not  by  colonization  or  transporting  the  black  man  to 
some  foreign  country.  This  would  be  shirking  the  plain  obliga- 
tion iipon  US;  not  by  re-enslaving  or  exterminating  him. 
This  would  be  a crime  as  high  as  heaven  and  as  deep  as  hell;  but 
by  that  broad  charity  so  lovingly  and  stiakingly  set  forth  by  the 
teachings  and  life  of  the  Son  of  l\fan,  that  holy  maxim,  “do  unto 
others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you.  ” If  the  church  of 
God  can’t  solve  this  question  and  save  this  unfortunate  face  in 
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our  very  midst,  they  had  better  withdraw  their  missionaries 
from  the  foreign  fields  and  give  up  their  task  of  saving  the  heath- 
en world.  I have  faith  to  believe  they  will  work  this  problem 
out. 


BOOKEK  T.  AYASIIIXGTON. 

AVhatever  the  prejudice  of  the  auditor  against  the  Afro-Amer- 
ican, his  heart  was  won  last  jiiglit  by  the  logic  eloquence  and  evi- 
dent love  for  his  people  of  tliat  leader  and  educator  of  the  Afro- 
American,  Booker  T.  AA^ashington.  In  his  address  Dr.  AVashing- 
ton  not  only  overcame  the  feeling  of  the  white  men  and  women 
in  his  audience  against  a black  skin,  but  inspired  a higher  respect 
for  the  race  itself. — Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  Clippings. 

Newness  op  Life  at  Howard  Hniversitv.  One  of  the  Great 
Kace  Educators,  Prof.  Kelly  AIiller,  A.  AI. 

Howard  Lhiiversity  began  its  fortieth  session  with  the  largest 
attendance  in  its  history.  All  departments  report  enlarged  en- 
rollment. Not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  quality  also,  there  is 
noticeable  improvement.  The  student  body  is  actuated  by  the 
highest  enthusiasm  and  a fine  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  University 
ideal. 

Every  room  in  the  University  dormitory  was  pre-empted 
weeks  before  school  opened  and  scores  of  applicants  had  to  be 
turned  away  or  sent  to  seek  accommodations  outside  of  the 
campus.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  enlarge  the  dormitory 
facilities  to  meet  the  anticipated  demands  for  the  coming  year. 
The  present  pressing  need  of  the  University  is  for  larger  equip- 
ment. There  is  urgent  need  for  a new  science  building,  labora- 
tories, a library  building,  administration  building  and  dormi- 
tories calling  for  more  than  a million  dollars.  The  new  Freed- 
men's  Hospital,  costing  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  soon 
to  be  completed.  This  will  furnish  facilities  and  opportunity  to 
the  Aledieal  Department  not  surpassed  by  any  medical  college  in 
the  land. 

The  new  president,  Kev.  AA^ilbur  P.  Thirkield,  D.  1).,  LL.  D., 
is  the  source  of  new  life  and  imspiration  in  all  lines  of  University 
activity.  He  brings  to  the  work  a large  and  ripe  experience, 
lofty  ideals  and  consecrated  purpose.  He  has  given  new  em- 
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phasis  to  the  Howard  spirit,  which  is  the  highest  ideals  of  knowl- 
edge, character  and  service.  The  power  and  inspiration  of  his 
enthusiastic  spirit  is  felt  throughout,  in  the  faculty,  in  the  class- 
room and  on  the  athletic  field.  His  Sunday  sermons  are  of  un- 
usual elociuence  and  power.  Tlie  College  Chapel  is  crowded  with 
students  and  visitors  attracted  by  the  power  and  charm  of  his 
preaching. 

Howard  University  has  the  largest  body  of  colored  students 
pursuing  the  higher  and  professional  education  to  be  found  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world.  Located  at  the  national  capital, 
with  easy  access  to  the  scientific  bureaus  and  with  opportunity  to 
watch  the  practical  workings  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government,  its  situation  is  unsurpassed  by  any  institution  in 
the  land.  Under  the  new  awakening  there  is  the  widest  hope 
that  its  large  possibilities  are  about  to  be  realized. 

This  year  marks  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  University’s 
life.  It  is  the  intention  of  President  Thirkield  to  signalize  this 
event  with  a convocation  during  commencement  week,  when 
alumni,  friends  and  well  wishers  of  the  University  will  be  in- 
vited to  come  together  and  join  in  rejoicing  over  results  already 
attained  as  well  as  in  the  larger  outlook  for  the  future. 

THE  HAND  OF  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON. 

The  critics  of  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  can  no  longer  charge 
that  the  distinguished  educator  has  permitted  the  discharge  inci- 
dent to  pass  without  effort  on  his  part  to  correct  the  grievous 
wrong  done  the  enlisted  men.  Immediately  upon  return  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  his  desk  at  Washington,  there  was  ushered  into 
the  White  House,  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Anderson,  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  second  district  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Emmet  J.  Scott,  secretary  to  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  who 
called  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  members  of  the  three  companies. 
It  is  understood  that  they  came  as  the  personal  representatives 
of  the  Tuskegee  Wizard.  It  will  be  remembered  that  before  the 
order  was  issued  Dr.  Washington,  being  made  aware  of  what  was 
coming,  sought  to  stay  the  President’s  action  in  punishing  the 
innocent  of  the  three  companies,  and  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Ander- 
son and  Scott,  to  go  over  practically  the  same  arguments  with 
the  President,  is  regarded  as  being  especially  significant  of  Dr. 
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(See  Page  26.) 
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■Washington’s  consistent  stand  for  “a  fair  deal”  for  the  men  not 
connected  with  the  Brownsville  riot.  The  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  telegraphed  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  interview  these  gentlemen  had  with  the  President : 

“A  mass  of  letters  and  telegrams  protesting  against  his  ac- 
tion, awaited  the  President  upon  his  arrival  at  his  office.  These 
he  glanced  through.  He  had  hardly  finished  with  the  pile  when 
he  was  informed  that  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Scott  were  waiting 
to  see  him  about  the  ease  of  recently  discharged  colored  soldiers. 
The  cabinet  meeting  was  due  at  that  time,  but  the  President 
showed  his  willingness  to  hear  anything  that  tended  to  exculpate 
the  soldiers  by  postponing  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet  and  keeping 
the  cabinet  officers  waiting  for  a half  an  hour  while  he  listenedjto 
the  plea  of  Anderson  and  Scott.  Mr.  Scott  came  on  behalf  of  his 
employer,  who  had  instructed  him  to  place  before  the  President 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  infantrymen.  Dr.  Washington  had 
written  out  a memorandum  on  the  subject,  not  for  Mr.  Scott  to 
present  to  the  President,  but  for  his  o^vn  guidance  in  making  the 
statement.  He  stuck  closely  in  talking  to  the  lines  of  this  memo- 
randum in  talking  to  the  President.  He  would  not  show  the 
membrandum  to  anyone  or  give  any  idea  of  its  contents.  Mr. 
Anderson  is  a friend  of  Dr.  Wa.shington  and  supported  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Washington. 

While  neither  man  would  discuss  the  interview,  it  is  known 
that  they  obtained  no  other  concession  from  the  President  than 
his  promise  that  he  will  receive  any  new  evidence.  Further  de- 
ductions by  other  per.sons  from  the  evidence  which  has  already 
been  placed  before  him  he  will  not  consider.  Both  Mr.  Scott 
and  iNIr.  Anderson  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  President  and 
it  is  felt  by  others  discontented  with  the  discharge  of  the  troops 
that  if  protests  were  of  avail,  these  men  would  have  succeeded  in 
at  least  softening  somewhat  the  order  of  absolute  dismissal. 


HERMITAGE,  TENN.,  R.  R.  NO.  18. 

Rev.  Alexander  McClain  is  a young  minister  who  is  using 
every  effort  to  set  forth  high  moral  principles  among  them  with 
whom  he  is  identified.  His  highest  ambition  is  to  establish  such 
doctrine  among  his  people  as  will  build  them  up  both  morally  and 
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religiously.  He  is  a progressive  farmer  and  particularly  fond  of 
stock-raising.  He  is  a member  of  Evan’s  Hill  Baptist  Church,  in 
this  tovm.  He  is  a great  Sunday  School  teacher. 


XENIA,  OHIO. 

This  is  a sketch  of  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  his- 
torical Baptist  Church.  With  her  strong  membership  and  her 
able  preachers,  interesting  exercises  were  held  to  commemorate 
the  occasion  in  1906. 

The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the  sixty-fifth  anniversai'y 
of  the  organization  of  that  church.  Zion  is  the  third  oldest  regu- 
lar colored  Baptist  Church  in  Ohio,  the  Baptist  of  Chillicothe 
and  Columbus  being  the  oldest  by  a few  years.  Middle  Euii 
Church  of  this  city  is  older  than  Zion,  but  in  its  early  history  it 
belonged  to  the  foot-washing  branch  of  the  Baptist  family. 

The  church  whose  anniversary  was  celebrated  is  the  first  col- 
ored Baptist  Church  of  any  in  the  state.  It  was  organized  at  the 
home  (log  cabin)  of  Peter  Tibbies,  in  the  midst  of  a wheat  field 
one  mile  from  Xenia,  on  the  Washington  Pike,  April  13,  1839. 
The  place  was  then  owned  by  the  Hooks  or  Bells,  but  is  now  in 
possession  of  a colored  man  by  the  name  of  H.  H.  Eavey.  The 
organizer  was  the  late  Wallace  Shelton,  the  pioneer  colored  Bap- 
tist minister  of  Ohio.  He  walked  over  most  of  the  state  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  back  and  organized  churches  here  and  there. 
He  organized  the  first  church  in  the  state  at  Chillicothe  and 
lived  to  see  the  denomination  in  the  state  grow  to  14,000  mem- 
bers. When  he  organized  Zion  he  was  on  his  way  to  Brown’s  Set- 
tlement, six  miles  south  of  Xenia,  to  pay  a special  visit  to  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  now  Middle  Run  of  this  city.  He  stopped  over 
night  at  Tibbies’,  and  as  a result  Zion  Baptist  Church  came 
into  existence  with  13  members,  all  of  whom  lived  on  farms 
about  Xenia.  Afterwards  the  church  was  moved  to  this  city 
and  located  on  Water  St.,  now  Third,  near  where  the  rink  now 
stands. 

Zion  has  had  fourteen  pastors  in  its  history,  as  follows:  Revs. 
Jackson  Roberts,  Samuel  Pox,  B.  Cartright,  L.  B.  Moses,  J.  E. 
Bowles,  Geo.  W.  Bryant,  S.  P.  Lewis,  Wm.  Balay,  Jas.  Griffin, 
Richard  Meredith,  J.  ]\L  Meek,  J.  M.  Riddle,  H.  C.  Bailey  and 
O.  0.  Jones.  Rev.  Bowles  was  called  and  served  the  church  two 
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different  times.  He  died  here  in  187d,  while  serving  as  pastor. 
All  of  the  above  named  ministers  have  passed  out  of  this  life 
except  five.  Kev.  Koberts,  who  was  the  first  pastor,  died  in 
Xenia  in  1857.  IMr.  John  T.  Harris,  who  now  resides  in  East 
Market  St.,  is  the  oldest  living  member.  He  united  with  the  or- 
ganization in  1849.  Zion  now  has  about  350  members,  ranging 
from  12  to  nearly  100  years  old.  In  late  years  Zion  has  sent 
out  some  very  promising  young  ministers,  prominent  among 
whom  are  Kev.  U.  S.  Merrit  of  Rendville,  A.  L.  Harris  of  Chi- 
cago, George  Washington  of  Ripely. 

The  commencing  of  our  present  church  is  somewhat  of  a mys- 
tery. In  the  month  of  October,  1897,  Rev.  J.  M.  Riddle,  then 
pastor  of  the  church,  came  to  the  clerk’s  house  and  said  that  he 
thought  we  ought  to  repair  our  old  church,  as  it  needed  it  badly. 
The  clerk,  Janies  H.  Harris,  told  him  the  building  was  in  bad 
condition  and  to  repair  means  to  throw  away  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  he  did  not  favor  the  idea.  To  this  statement  the 
pastor  agreed.  The  result  was  the  calling  of  the  officers  together 
for  consultation  on  the  matter.  They  agreed  to  have  the  church 
inspected  as  to  safety  of  repairing.  The  result  of  the  inspection 
was  to  tear  down  the  old  church.  This  was  done,  and  the  ncAV 
one  started,  but  Rev.  Riddle  left  us  shortly  after  and  the  Rev.  H. 
C.  Bailey  was  called  and  stayed  only  a short  time.  Then  we 
called  the  Rev.  0.  0.  Jones,  who  is  now  with  us.  Through  his 
wise  counsel  and  advice  we  have  done  more  in  a spiritual  and 
financial  way  than  with  any  of  his  predecessors  and  the  church 
is  in  a better  condition  than  it  has  been  for  twenty  years. 

The  author  had  the  pleasure  of  accepting  an  invitation  to  lec- 
ture to  this  church  and  the  pastor,  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Jones, 
said  to  his  members  that  he  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
work  in  which  the  lecturer  was  engaged.  AVe  had  an  apprecia- 
tive audience  and  after  the  lecture  the  pastor  arose  and  respond- 
ed with  eloquent  words  to  the  statements  that  were  made  by  the 
lecturer.  He  said  to  the  members  that  he  wanted  a good  con- 
tribution and  everybody  seemed  ready  to  give. 

Rev.  Jones  carried  the  lecturer  to  his  home,  where  he  spent 
the  night.  He  has  one  daughter,  who  is  highly  educated,  and  a 
very  pleasant  wife.  He  has  purchased  an  excellent  home  and  is 
one  of  our  energetic  Baptist  ministers. 
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One  oi  the  largest  property  owners  of  IMiehigau,  P.  0.  Jones, 
:\Iieh.  R.  1.  Porter  Township,  Cass  Co.,  Mr.  William  Allen:  “I 
eanie  to  this  country,  June.  1848,  and  it  was  a wilderness,  full  of 
deer,  wolves  and  bears.  But  few  of  the  settlers  now  remain. 
Our  family  constituted  twelve  members  and  when  we  started  for 
iMiehigan,  with  one  wagon,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  walk  part 
of  the  way. 

Arriving  here,  we  split  our  boards  by  punch  flow  to  build  a 
house.  There  were  only  three  houses  within  five  miles  north  of 
where  I now  live.  At  the  present  time  I am  surrounded  by 
nearly  five  hundred  buildings.  iMy  chief  products  for  market 
are  live-stock. 

iMy  father  lived  about  42  years  after  settling  in  this  state.  I 
have  two  sisters  and  one  brother  living  at  the  present  time.  I 
own  800  acres  of  farming  land  and  have  four  tenants.  I also 
have  13  head  of  horses,  6 cows,  22.1  sheep,  25  head  of  stock  cattle 
and  50  head  of  hogs. 

I am  a member  of  Mt.  Zion  A.  IM.  E.  Church.  My  wife’s 
maiden  name  was  ]\Iis.s  Laura  Beverly.  She  is  an  ex-school  teach- 
er and  an  excellent  house-keeper.  She  taught  very  successfully 
for  six  3Tars.  The  house  I now  live  in  was  partially  built  in  1865 
and  since  that  time  I have  piit  on  new  additions.  My  advice  to 
the  race  is,  do  not  get  in  too  many  societies,  as  it  takes  too  much 
time  and  money  to  keep  them  up.  My  ideas  for  the  race  are, 
have  more  money  and  education  and  unity  among  each  other. 
IMy  highest  ambition  is  to  read  race  literature  and  good  histories, 
written  bj^  good  Afro-American  authors. 


UNDERTAKING  AND  FUNERAL  DIRECTING,  HOLMES 
& THOMAS,  GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 

The  firm  of  Holmes  & Thomas  was  established  in  Xenia,  0., 
August  1,  1901.  They  are  conducting  both  an  undertaking  estab- 
lislnnent  and  grocery  business. 

i\Ir.  R.  E.  Holmes  is  a native  of  Virginia.  He  was  educated 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  Walden  University.  He  is  in  charge  of 
the  undertaking  and  funeral  directing  of  the  firm  and  has  one 
assistant. 

i\Ir.  J.  D.  Thomas  was  born  in  North  Carolina.  He  came  to  j 
Xenia,  0.,  when  a child.  He  has  come  to  be  a substantial  citi-  > 
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zeu  and  business  man  of  the  city.  He  was  educated  in  the  pul)- 
lic  schools  of  Xenia.  lie  is  manager  of  the  gi’oeery  department 
of  the  firm  and  has  one  assi.stant. 

Both  of  these  young  men  have  held  positions  of  importance. 
Both  formerly  were  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky. 


MR.  JAMES  KEY,  BASKETT,  KY. 

^Ir.  James  Key  is  one  of  the  farmers  of  Kentucky.  On  his 
farm  can  be  found  everything  to  make  it  a success.  He  has  two 
children,  a son  and  a daughter.  The  son  is  a student  at  the 
school  of  the  great  educator,  Booker  T.  AVashington,  the  Moses 
of  his  race.  Air.  Key’s  wife  is  dead  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Jane 
Key,  and  daughter,  Verina,  keep  house  for  him. 

He  is  always  ready  to  read  race  literature  and  ready  to  buy 
anything  that  comes  from  the  minds  of  Afi’O-Americans.  He  will 
help  in  any  way  he  can  build  up  his  race.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Alissionary  Baptist  Church. 

The  specialist  and  practicing  physician.  Dr.  AI.  H.  Baker,  has 
won  for  himself  a great  reputation  in  the  line  of  his  work  in  the 
city  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.  He  is  permanently  located  at  No.  537 
Franklin  St.,  where  he  successfully  treats  all  diseases  of  skin  and 
blood. 

He  treats  all  patients  carefully  and  has  some  of  the  most  relia- 
ble testimonials  that  have  ever  been  put  before  the  public. 


CARLIN,  AIICH.— AIR.  AI.  U.  ASH. 

Air.  Ash  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  came  to  Carlin  in 
’53.  He  owns  a farm  of  fifty-three  acres.  He  has  seven  chil- 
dren and  he  has  given  them  all  a normal  education.  They  are 
all  married.  He  was  born  in  Logan  Co.,  0.,  fifty  years  ago.  He 
is  now  78  years  of  age  and  still  full  of  life. 

They  live  in  hopes  of  their  race  because  no  other  race  has 
climbed  up  into  the  educational  and  commercial  world  as  we  have 
done.  In  this  state  both  white  and  black  have  a high  regard  for 
the  law  and  for  each  other.  He  is  always  willing  to  read  and 
buy  of  the  coming  race  in  order  to  build  our  trade  in  the  financial 
world. 

Air.  Ash  is  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  the  state  of  Alichi- 
“■an.  He  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  help  the  church. 
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JA.MES  R.  LEE. 

Another  one  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  leading  farmers  is  James 
R.  Lee.  II is  farm  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Stone’s  River, 
near  where  it  empties  into  the  Cinnberland.  Mr.  Lee  was  born 
on  tliis  farm  in  1866.  He  is  a self-made  man,  only  attending' 
sfhool  three  days. 

lie  is  known  bj'  his  friends  as  “Watermelon  Jim.”  It  is 
said  that  he  raises  some  of  the  finest  melons  that  are  carried  to 
the  Nashville  market.  He  is  also  a successful  mule  and  hog 
raiser.  A short  time  ago  he  sold  four  mules  for  seven  hundred 
dollars.  No  man  in  the  district  stands  higher  in  the  financial 
and  commercial  world  than  Mr.  Lee.  He  is  superintendent  of 
the  ]\It.  HoiDewell  Sunday  School  at  Donelson,  and  also  a promi- 
nent Odd  Fellow.  He  is  a bachelor. 


MRS.  LAVINIA  C.  HARDING. 

i\Irs.  Laviuia  C.  Harding  was  born  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.  She 
attended  the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  worked  for  a num- 
ber of  mouths  on  a newspaper  staff  of  “The  Colored  Weekly” 
of  that  place.  She  is  a teacher  of  expei’ience,  having  taught 
for  three  years  in  the  place  of  her  birth  at  the  Eaidington  Pub- 
lic School. 

Several  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  Texas,  doing  good 
work  among  her  people.  She  is  a staunch  admirer  of  the  stre- 
ling  cpialities  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Buck,  and  after  hearing  one  of  his 
stirring  sermons  on  race  enterprise,  set  before  herself  new  tasks 
for  the  betterment  of  her  race. 

She  is  a member  of  the  Fourth  Street  Church,  Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 


PROF.  W.  L.  TURNER,  RUSSELLVILLE,  KY. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Turner  of  Logan  county,  Ru.ssellville,  Kjx,  has 
lived  in  this  place  for  twenty-six  years.  He  has  served  his 
people  as  teacher,  minister  of  the  gospel  and  in  any  other  way 
pertaining  to  the  uplift  of  his  race.  He  has  been  in  the  thickest 
of  the  hottest  battles  for  his  race,  and  worked  hard  and  spent 
time  and  money  to  help  them. 
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He  started  life  when  a mere  boy,  with  no  one  to  help  him, 
and  has  succeeded  so  far,  with  hard  study  and  push. 

Will  power  has  much  to  do  with  success,  and  all  wisdom  is 
not  in  books.  Our  young  people  should  be  willing  to  take  ad- 
vice from  good  old  experienced  people. 

Mr.  Turner  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  and  has  never 
missed  a session  from  teaching  in  thirty  years.  He  has  taught 
in  nine  different  districts  of  Logan  county.  He  taught  for  three 
years  at  District  No.  24,  w^hei’e  he  was  first  assistant.  In  1905 
he  was  made  principal  of  the  same  school. 

His  motto  is,  “education,  industry  and  religion  are  the  only 
things  that  will  raise  our  people  to  a higher  standing  life.” 
We  must  come  into  the  commercial  world  as  other  races.  We 
are  proud  to  say  the  Afro-American  is  a producer  as  well  as  a 
consumer. 

He  married  a Miss  Hannah  M.  Grabus  sixteen  years  ago. 
They  are  both  members  of  the  True  Reformers.  Mrs.  Turner 
was  also  a teacher  in  Logan  county,  but  she  has  given  up  that 
profession  and  taken  up  dressmaking.  In  this  line  she  cannot 
be  excelled.  They  have  two  daughters,  who  are  attending  school 
at  Louisville. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Turner  are  highly  respected  in  the  com- 
munity. They  are  known  far  and  near  for  their  generosity  and 
hospitality.  Prof.  Turner  is  speaking  of  going  to  Africa.  He 
is  interested  in  foreign  missions.  He  owns  a beautiful  home  in 
Russellville,  on  the  corner  of  Cedar  and  Morgan  streets. 


MRS.  B.  E.  CHILDRESS,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Mrs.  Childress  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Dec.  23, 
1872.  Having  become  an  orphan  at  eleven  years  of  age,  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  her  grandfather  and  step-grandmother, 
under  whose  guidance  she  received  six  j^ears’  schooling.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  she  had  to  support  a sister  ten  years  of  age 
and  herself.  Having  lived  in  East,  West  and  Middle  Tennessee, 
where  she  was  able  to  get  employment  as  a teacher,  she  has  won 
life-lasting  friends.  She  has  now  made  Earlington,  Ky.,  her 
home  for  the  past  three  years  and  six  months.  She  has  been 
a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  being  first  assistant 
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and  having  second  and  third  grades  under  her  control.  As  in 
other  places,  she  has  accomplished  much  by  hard  work. 

These  places  are  references  for  her  work : Godwin,  McEwen, 
Baldwin,  Dickson  and  Greenbier,  Tennessee,  and  Earlington, 
Kentucky.  She  has  taught  both  day  and  night  schools.  She 
has  taught  fourteen  successful  terms  at  these  places;  she  feels 
her  life  will  be  spent  in  the  teacher’s  field,  trying  to  elevate  to 
higher  planes  her  race.  Her  future  prospects  are  good,  her 
hopes  high,  and  she  has  for  her  watchword  “Excelsior.” 


REV.  W.  D.  i\IcINTOSH. 

Rev.  W.  D.  McIntosh  handles  his  fann  on  a scientific  order, 
keeping  account  of  everything.  He  was  born  near  Hickory  Sta- 
tion, Newton  county,  Mississippi.  When  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  went  to  Vaughn  Station,  Yazoo  county,  Mississippi,  where 
he  spent  about  one  and  one-half  years.  He  left  there  and  went 
to  Tongaloo  University,  where  he  spent  six  months.  After  leav- 
ing here  he  went  to  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  where  he  worked  a year 
and  a half  trying  to  earn  money  enough  to  attend  another 
school.  At  the  close  of  1882  he  went  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  attended  school  two  years.  While  in  school  he  felt  that 
he  was  called  to  the  ministry,  and  in  1884  he  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  motto  is,  “Follow  peace  with  all  men 
and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.”  Heb. 
12:14. 

In  1885  and  1886  he  traveled  as  book  agent.  At  the  close 
of  1886  he  began  the  work  of  public  school  teaching.  In  1889 
he  preached  his  first  sermon.  He  taught  every  year  but  one 
until  March,  1900.  Dividing  his  work  as  teacher,  he  would 
preach  at  intervals  and  do  as  much  missionary  work  as  time 
would  permit.  His  farm  life  began  in  1900.  For  six  years  he 
made  a specialty  of  raising  lima  and  butter  beans.  In  1904  he 
and  his  family  realized  $408  on  butter  beans,  lima  beans  and 
other  products.  In  1905  they  realized  $475  on  the  same  prod- 
ucts. His  fann  life  is  very  successful. 

jMrs.  Henrietta  Harding-Mcintosh  was  born  in  Davidson 
county,  near  Nashville,  Tennessee.  When  very  young  she  ex- 
hibited an  inclination  for  books  and  study.  Her  mother  se- 
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cured  a private  teacher  and  managed  to  send  her  to  school  seven 
or  eight  years,  d'uring  -which  time  she  made  rapid  progress  in 
her  studies,  and  was  far  enough  advanced  to  enter  the  school 
known  as  The  Old  Baptist  College,  now  called  Roger  Williams 
University.  She  remained  in  this  school  for  five  years,  when  her 
widowed  mother  felt  that  she  could  not  do  any  more  toward 
educating  her  daughter.  She  left  school  and  helped  make  the 
support  for  them.  The  thought  of  leaving  school  brought  great 
disappointment  and  much  grief  to  her,  as  she  hoped  to  remain 
in  school  until  she  graduated.  But  as  the  old  maxim  says, 
“the  darkest  hours  are  just  before  the  break  of  day,”  she  hoped 
to  some  day  be  able  to  resume  her  studies.  She  kept  this  idea 
constantly  in  view.  After  four  or  five  years  a ray  of  sunshine 
shone  upon  her  pathway,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  her  to 
attend  school  again.  At  that  time  she  was  unable  to  tell  just 
what  she  wanted  to  prepare  herself  for. 

She  had  an  opportunity  given  her  that  proved  a great  bless- 
ing. Daring  the  summer  of  1876  one  of  the  teachers  of  Roger 
Williams  University'  needed  some  help,  and  Henrietta  was  rec- 
ommended by  a former  teacher,  who  came  and  related  the  aft’air 
to  her,  and  told  her  that  she  did  not  wish  to  return  home  with- 
out her.  Henrietta  did  net  know  what  to  tell  her  teacher,  as 
she  always  sought  her  mother’s  counsel  and  advice  in  whatever 
she  did.  She  went  with  her  teacher  to  see  her  mother,  and 
after  getting  her  mother’s  consent  she  went  to  her  new  home. 
She  was  to  stay  two  or  three  montfis,  but  she  proved  se  helpful 
and  gave  such  satisfaction  her  services  were  secured  for  one 
year. 

By  working  and  practicing  strict  economy  she  was  able  to 
re-enter  school  in  the  fall  of  1877.  The  new  home  was  at  Roger 
Williams  University  before  it  was  finished.  She  was  converted 
there  in  September,  1876,  and  united  with  Spruce  Street  Bap- 
tist Church,  whose  pastor  was  Rev.  N.  G.  IMerry.  After  her 
conversion  she  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  work  of  teaching 
and  leading  her  people,  who  so  much  needed  to  be  taught  God’s 
word,  as  well  as  to  acquire  knowledge  of  text  books. 

This  young  lady  set  to  work  to  prepare  herself  to  meet  the 
imperative  demands  of  her  work,  in  which  she  was  engaged  for 
t*7en.ty  years. 
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Her  greatest  desire  at  the  preseut  time  is  to  teach,  uot  only 
in  the  public  school,  but  in  the  Sabbath  School.  One  of  the 
greatest  rules  our  race  must  learn  is,  to  help  build  up  the  race 
and  make  a great  nation;  is  to  have  the  knowledge  of  God’s 
word  and  then  education  in  order  to  magnify  their  calling. 
“The  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul;  the  testimony  of 
the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.”  Psalm  18:7. 


A PROSPEROUS  COMMUNITY. 

We  attended  the  celebration  at  Paxico,  Kansas,  Saturday, 
September  24,  1906,  where  a grand  time  was  had,  and  we  met 
several  of  the  prosperous  farmers  from  Wabaunsee  county, 
whose  farms  are  worth  from  $500  to  $10,000.  This  county  has 
more  wealthy  colored  farmers  than  any  other  we  know  of.  Mr. 
Ben  Menaphee,  who  owns  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres 
of  land,  purchased  last  December  at  a cost  of  $8,000,  is  recently 
from  Missouri.  His  farm  is  well  stocked  with  cattle,  hogs  and 
mules.  He  has  a family  of  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  boys. 

Mr.  Wesley  Page,  who  a few  years  ago  lived  in  Topeka,  now 
owns  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  well  stocked  land  and  is 
a very  independent  man.  There  are  scores  of  colored  men  in 
that  county  who  are  employing  numbers  of  their  own  race,  which 
is  fast  solving  the  problem. 

There  were  several  speakers  at  this  celebration,  as  follows: 
Mr.  C.  I.  Monroe,  deputy  county  clerk,  who  discussed  the  issues 
of  the  day  and  gave  some  good,  wholesome  instruction  to  those 
present.  He  also  spoke  in  the  interest  of  the  republican  ticket, 
klr.  Moore,  candidate  for  Congressman  of  the  Fourth  district, 
also  spoke  to  the  large  gathering  and  his  speech  was  well  re- 
ceived. Several  candidates  for  various  county  offices  were  there, 
among  whom  was  L.  B.  Burt,  candidate  for  surveyor.  Mr.  Burt 
is  of  Kansas  birth  and  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Alma. 

We  must  admit  that  we  have  .witnessed  several  celebrations 
where  there  were  vast  multitudes  of  colored  people,  and  that 
they  were  more  or  less  boisterous,  but  this  celebration  was  a 
rare  exception  and  this  class  of  colored  people  in  this  portion  of 
the  state  are  among  the  best  of  the  race  in  the  country.  You 
could  hear  nothing  of  this  rough  behavior  there.  Their  cildren 
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Presented  by  an  extensive  traveler  to  the  author. 

The  author  was  successful  in  securing  the  following  outline  of 
the  work  of  this  great  architect,  Mr.  Higginbotham,  of  Chicago, 
who  is  the  best,  at  least  one  of  tbe  best,  contractors,  boss  car- 
penters and  builders  of  that  city. 

The  splendid  edifice,  from  bottom  to  top,  the  beautiful  and 
massive  auditorium,  and  every  corner  in  the  building  of  Olivet 
Baptist  Church,  is  the  plan  drawn  and  supervised  by  Architect 
Higginbotham.  This  modern  temple  of  workmanship  is  a monu- 
ment of  credit  to  any  man  out  of  whose  brain  the  plan  was  de- 
vised. 

As  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  constructed,  best  looking  and 
most  convenient  clu;rch  buildings  of  the  west  to-day,  ]Mr.  Hig- 
ginbotham takes  his  stand  among  the  foremost  architects  of  the 
west. 

The  rapid  finish  of  the  church  under  all  kinds  of  conditions, 
setbacks,  financial  strains,  and  the  beauty,  grandeur  and  suc- 
cess of  the  work  gives  him  a high  place  in  the  public  mind  as  a 
master  of  his  art.  IMr.  Higginbotham  has  many  other  buildings 
going  up  in  Chicago. 


KEY.  A.  W.  HACKLEY,  D.  D.,  AVINDSOR,  CANADA. 

Rev.  A.  AA’.  Hackley,  D.  D.,  is  one  of  the  widest  known  minis- 
ters of  Canada.  He  is  putting  forth  his  efforts  in  remodeling 
his  church  and  preparing  for  the  Bishops’  Conference,  which 
meets  in  that  city  during  1907.  Dr.  Hackley  has  an  energetic 
board  of  trustees  and  stewards  of  the  A.  AI.  E.  Church  in  AVind- 
sor.  They  make  his  work  easier  and  his  pastorate  a success. 

Canada  was  certainly  an  advocate  of  freedom  before  the  civil 
.strife  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  present  day  of  black  man 
and  women  suffrage.  She  affords  the  same  privileges  and  rights 
to  colored  men  and  women  as  she  does  to  the  white.  The  colored 
people’s  rights  are  not  abridged  there  and  the  great  fight  of 
women  suffrage  has  not  such  an  issue  there  as  it  has  in  other 
countries.  The  Avonien  are  alloAved  to  vote,  and  several  colored 
women  there  A’ote  on  account  of  their  property. 
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KKV.  A.  ALIAvX,  (^I’TllBEHT,  (lEOKGlA. 

Jvev.  A.  J.  Allen,  pastor  of  the  J^aptist  ('hureh  at  Cuthbert, 
IS  also  the  teacher  of  tlie  colored  public  school  there.  The  school 
is  an  intelligent  body  of  liright  young  people,  who  show  evidence 
of  becoming  eminent  men  and  women  under  Prof.  Allen’s  teach- 
ing. lie  teaches  them  that  they  must  exercise  their  muscles  as 
well  as  their  brain;  that  intelligence  is  more  powerful  in  the 
world  when  enforced  by  industry  and  good  morals. 

Rev.  Allen  owns  some  property  and  is  of  high  standing  with 
both  the  white  and  colored  people.  ITe  loves  his  race  and  speaks 
well  of  the  better  class  of  white  people  at  Cuthbert,  who  are  very 
amicable  to  the  colored  people  and  grant  them  any  favor  they 
can. 


iMRS.  ANNA  CHALMERS  ALEXANDER,  109  BUFPAliO 
ST.,  YPSILANTI,  MICHIGAN. 

]Mrs.  Anna  Alexander  is  a white  school  teacher  of  this  city. 
But  the  author  is  forced  to  speak  of  her  because  of  the  noble 
work  she  has  done  for  the  colored  people  in  Ypsilanti  and  be- 
cause of  the  high  esteem  they  have  for  her  and  the  honor  they 
wish  to  confer  on  her  through  the  medium  of  this  book.  The 
sentiment  of  the  colored  people  .style  her  as  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  generous  women  of  the  age. 

She  has  been  veiy  beneficial  to  the  colored  people  and  wa.s 
very  active  in  bringing  about  their  prosperity,  which  is  in  evi- 
dence there,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  .school  children  as  a 
‘Gjady  Bountiful.”  The  colored  people  are  aware  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ender’s  good  qualities  and  credit  her  with  honor  and  reverence 
for  them.  She  is  one  that  is  planning  and  working  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  colored  race  and  advocates  their  justice.  Mrs. 
Alexander  has  contributed  largely  to  the  colored  churches  of 
Ypsilanti,  and  is  of  great  help  to  the  pastors  of  those  churches. 
IMany  thinly  clad  children  have  been  clothed  by  her.  It  did 
not  matter  to  her  whether  the  children  were  black  or  white. 
Her  gentle  nature  has  made  her  greatly  loved  by  all  the  chil- 
dren. Her  greatest  joy  is  to  inspire  children  to  live  noble  lives. 
The  author  wa.s  deeply  impre.ssed  by  Mrs.  Alexander’s  charitable 
nature  and  earnestness  to  keep  any  one  she  could. 
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lie  never  saw  a school  room  filled  with  brighter  faced  chil- 
dren in  his  life.  Their  teacher  instructed  them  to  put  aside 
their  books  and  listen  to  an  address  given  them  by  the  author. 
The  school  is  of  good  discipline  and  under  the  control  of  an  ex- 
traordinary good  teacher. 


MR.  THOMAS  J.  BROWN,  3543  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

i\Ir.  Thomas  J.  Brown  was  bom  in  Chatham,  Canada,  and 
rocked  to  sleep  by  Canadian  lullabies.  He  had  a Christian 
mother,  whose  religious  teaching's  are  still  shown  in  his  life.  His 
mother  still  lives  with  him  and  he  takes  excellent  care  of  her. 
Mr.  Brown  is  foreman  for  the  W.  J.  Conners  Contracting  Com- 
pany, stationed  at  the  Western  Transit  Steamboat  Company’s 
docks.  John  J.  Brown,  recently  of  Buffalo,  is  his  superintend- 
ent. He  has  thirty-five  men  in  his  employ  at  a salary  of  thirty 
cents  an  hour. 

hir.  Thomas  J.  Brown  has  been  a steamboat  foreman  for 
twenty  years.  He  has  worked  twelve  years  for  the  W.  J.  Con- 
ners Company  and  eight  yeara  previous  to  that  for  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steamboat  Company  in  the  same  capacity.  His  salary  is 
.$125  per  month.  When  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  W.  J. 
Conuei-s  Company  only  thirty  colored  men  were  employed,  and 
now,  twelve  years  later,  four  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men  are 
employed. 

Mr.  Brown’s  late  wife  was  born  in  Tennessee.  They  had 
been  married  twenty  years  when  she  died.  He  is  a member  of 
Quinn  Chapel  A.  hi.  E.  Church,Twenty-fourth  street  and  Wa- 
bash avenue.  Rev.  D.  P.  Roberts  is  his  pastor,  a man  of  rare  in- 
telligence and  an  unapproachable  character.  Mr.  Brown  has 
concluded  that  Dr.  Roberts  is  one  of  the  best  ministers  in  Chi- 
cago ; and  that  his  discourses,  though  simple  and  plain,  manifests 
that  he  is  a learned  man. 


MR.  JAMES  BENNETT,  1133  POLK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  James  Bennett  was  born  in  North  Carolina  previous  to 
the  time  the  nation  was  involved  in  her  greatest  civil  strife.  His 
mother  was  a slave  and  spun  cloth  for  the  white  people.  She 
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;iud  her  husbaud  ivere  endowed  with  high  idea,s,  but  they  were 
slaves  and  could  not  cultivate  them  because  thej'  were  severely 
punished  if  books  were  found  in  their  possession,  even  if  a piece 
of  newspaper  was  found  in  their  cabin  when  it  was  searched. 
By  the  unwritten  law  that  “slave  cabins  must  be  exempt  of 
reading  matter”  they  were  subject  to  punishment. 

IMr.  Bennett ’s  mother  kept  his  existence  from  his  master  until 
lie  was  eight  years  old,  when  by  some  means  the  slave  owner  was 
informed  that  she  had  some  one  in  hiding  in  her  cabin  and  be- 
gan to  investigate.  She  admitted  that  it  was  true.  Young  Ben- 
nett was  badly  frightened  and  hid  under  the  bed.  He  had  never 
worked  and  grew  to  be  very  large  for  his  age.  Ilis  master 
finally  coaxed  him  out  by  telling  him  he  had  a mule  he  wanted 
him  to  ride.  This  pleased  the  boy  and  he  ventured  out.  ITis 
master  Avas  amazed  to  see  a good  sized  hulk  of  humanity  emerge 
from  beneath  the  bed,  clad  in  a homespun  shirt  that  was  a good 
distance  above  his  knees.  Ilis  timidness  of  his  master  had  some- 
thing to  do  Avith  his  appearance,  too.  “Why,  you’ve  got  a man 
hidden  in  here,”  the  master  exclaimed. 

He  Avas  pleased  Avith  his  ncAA'ly  apprized  property  and  taught 
him  hoAV  to  ride  a mule,  Avhich  he  enjoyed.  He  could  not  own 
a mule  or  a horse,  but  he  longed  to  have  one  of  his  OAvn.  He  set 
traps  and  caught  game  and  sold  it.  He  dug  out  a place  behind 
the  dirt  chimney  of  their  cabin  and  hid  the  coins  that  he  re- 
ceived for  the  game.  He  ahvays  Avauted  to  possess  something 
of  his  own,  and  the  hidden  money  started  him  off. 

His  father  Avorked  a truck  garden  at  night  after  the  day’s 
Avork  for  his  master  Avas  finished  and  sold  A'egetables  and  bought 
some  hogs,  but  Avas  not  alloAved  to  kill  one  for  his  family  with- 
out his  master’s  consent. 

One  night  a voice  told  Mr.  Bennett's  mother  that  they  should 
not  live  in  bondage  any  longer.  The  parents  consulted  Avith 
each  other  and  planned  to  run  aAvay.  The  entire  family  took 
riight  one  night  Avhen  the  Aveather  Avas  very  inclement.  They 
crept  to  the  AAmods  for  concealment  and  safety  and  finally  reached 
their  destiny  unmolested.  They  lived  for  seA^eral  years  on  Roan- 
oak  Island,  North  Carolina,  Avhere  several  colored  peoi^le  Avho 
had  migrated  there  petiticned  their  Avhite  fi'iends  in  the  North 
1(1  send  them  proAu'sinns,  clolhing  and  tea(diers  erpiipped  AviHi 
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books  and  supplies.  The  colored  people,  who  were  destitute, 
were  supplied  with  what  they  needed. 

The  Northern  white  teachers  organized  Sunday  scliools  and 
day  schools  and  taught  the  ignorant  colored  people  that,  although 
they  had  lived  in  ignorance,  they  had  fertile  brains  and  could 
learn.  Those  white  people  made  themselves  very  dear  to  those 
colored  people  and  they  were  always  giving  them  praise  for  their 
goodness.  They  all  believed  that  God  prompted  them  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Bennett  was  young  then,  but  in  his  advancing  age  he 
eulogizes  these  white  people  still. 

Mr.  Bennett  says  that  several  years  after  the  emancipation 
his  former  master  visited  his  parents’  home.  He  reached  there 
about  noon,  tired  and  hungry.  He  was  invited  to  come  in  and 
eat  with  his  former  slaves  and  their  children  and  they  spent  an 
enjoyable  time. 

He  wished  them  much  success  and  predicted  that  they  had 
some  very  promising  children.  Mr.  Bennett  respected  him,  and 
from  the  prompting  of  a goodly  heart  told  him  he  would  never 
deny  him  anything  he  could  do  for  him.  At  that  time  he  was 
farming  on  shares  for  a man  on  Eoanoke  Island,  his  son,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  liked  his  Northern  teachers  so  well  that 
he  decided  to  go  North  to  an  uncle  who  had  run  away  during 
slavery  to  Chicago,  111.,  in  October,  1873.  He  came  by  boat 
and  railway  and  had  twenty-five  cents  when  he  got  there.  He 
was  employed  as  a bootblack.  He  was  smart  and  willing,  and 
thus  won  friends  and  tips  that,  he  claims,  was  the  starting  of 
his  success.  He  saved  his  money.  He  was  arfterwards  employed 
by  the  Winslow  Bros.  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze  Company 
for  several  years.- 

In  the  course  of  time  he  came  in  possession  of  two  houses  on 
Polk  street,  No.  1133.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  build  on  Polk 
street,  where  he  now  lives.  The  house  is  a brick  and  stone 
structure  with  a basement  and  two  stories. 

Some  friends  were  afraid  of  him  buying  there,  as  it  was  a 
white  locality,  but  he  proved  to  his  white  neighbors  that  colored 
people  are  as  honorable  and  desirable  neighbors  as  white  and 
he  is  highly  respected  by  all  in  his  vicinity. 

After  purchasing  his  home  Mr.  Bennett  went  to  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  bride,  whom  he  knev’^  in  their  plantation  before  the 
war.  She  also  belonged  to  his  former  master.  Mrs.  Bennelt 
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is  au  energetic  woman  and  keeps  busy  all  the  time.  They  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  own  their  own  home.  Mr.  Bennett 
has  worked  hard  and  saved  his  money.  He  is  contemplating 
making  a two  hundred  dollar  improvement  on  his  home  in  Polk 
street. 

The  author  had  an  extensive  tour  through  Michigan  and  had 
tlie  opportunity  of  meeting  with  many  of  the  great  business  men 
of  the  race.  They  \vere  delighted  with  the  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  He  chanced  to  go  to  Battle  Creek  and  he  found  it  a 
business  place.  Any  man  that  is  seeking  employment  will  have 
tlie  chance  of  procuring  the  same. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  colored  people  own  their  own 
homes.  The  white  people  are  deeply  interested  in  the  race  and 
helloing  them  in  many  ways.  While  in  the  home  of  one  of  our 
women  she  presented  him  with  a book  called  “The  Life  of 
Sojourner  Truth,”  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  people  that  lived 
in  her  time. 

She  was  known  better  by  the  opposite  race,  for  she  was  in 
touch  with  them  all  the  time.  She  lectured  everywhere  and  al- 
ways met  with  success.  She  had  the  great  honor  of  shaking 
hands  Avith  Abraham  Lincoln,  asking  at  the  same  time  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  him.  This  great  man  was  a warm  friend  of 
this  dear  old  woman.  Below  the  readers  will  find  a small  sketch 
of  the  life  of  tis  God-fearing  woman. 

Sojourner  Truth,  as  she  was  known  by  this  name,  was  not  her 

name,  but  Isabella ; Avas  born,  as  near  as  she  could  figure, 

betAveen  the  years  1797  and  1800.  She  Avas  the  daughter  of 
James  and  Bet.sy,  slaves  of  one  Colonel  Ardinburgh,  of  Noav 
York.  Isabella’s  father  Avas  tall  and  straight  AA^hen  young  and 
he  Avas  the  father  of  ten  or  tAvelve  children,  though  Sojouxmer 
is  far  from  knoAving  the  exact  number  of  her  brothers  and  sis- 
tei*s,  she  being  the  youngest,  saA’e  one,  and  all  older  than  hei'self 
having  been  sold  before  her  remembrance.  She  Avas  privileged 
to  behold  six  of  them  Avhile  she  remained  a slave. 

Of  the  tAvo  that  immediately  preceded  her  in  age,  a boy  of 
five  years  and  a girl  of  three,  AA’ho  were  sold  Avhen  she  Avas  an 
infant,  she  heard  much,  and  she  Avishes  that  all  AA'ho  Avould  fain 
belieAT  that  slaA'e  parents  liaA^e  not  natural  affection  for  their 
offspring  could  have  listened  as  she  did  AA'hile  her  father  and 
mother  sat  in  the  dai'k  cellar  lighted  by  a blazing  pine  knot — 


MR.  JAMES  BENNETT. 

Started  in  Chicago  with  25  cents 
and  today  he  owns  three  buildings 
on  the  M'est  Side  of  Chicago  on 
Polk  Street. 


MRS.  JAMES  BENNETT, 

A Great  Church  Worker. 

Chicago.  (See  Page  113.) 
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would  sit  for  hours  recalling  and  recounting  every  endearing  as 
well  as  harrowing  circumstance  that  taxed  memory  could  sup- 
ply  from  the  histories  of  those  departed  ones  of  whom  they  had 
been  robbed  and  for  whom  their  hearts  still  bled. 

Isabella  and  Peter,  her  youngest  brother,  remained  with 
their  parents,  the  legal  property  of  Chas.  Ardinburgh  until  his 
decease,  which  took  place  when  Isabella  was  near  nine  years  old. 

After  this  event  she  was  often  surprised  to  find  her  mother 
in  tears,  and  when  in  simplicity  she  inquired,  “Mother,  what 
makes  you  cry?”  she  would  answer,  “Ah,  my  child,  I am  think- 
ing of  your  brothers  and  sisters  that  have  been  sold  away  from 
me.”  In  the  evening,  when  her  mother’s  work  was  done,  she 
would  sit  down  under  the  sparkling  vault  of  heaven  and,  calling 
her  children  to  hei’,  would  talk  to  them  of  the  only  Being  that 
could  effectually  aid  or  protect  them.  “i\Iy  children,  there  is  a 
God  who  hears  and  sees  you.”  “A  God,  mother!  Where  does 
he  livT?”  asked  the  children.  “lie  lives  in  the  sky,”  she  re- 
plied, “and  when  you  are  beaten  or  cruelly  treated,  or  fall  into 
any  trouble  you  must  ask  help  of  Him  and  He  will  always  hear 
and  help  you.”  She  ta.ught  them  to  kneel  and  say  the  Lord’s 
prayer.  Thus,  in  her  humble  way,  did  she  endeavor  to  show 
them  their  Heavenly  Father  as  the  only  being  who  could  protect 
them  in  their  perilous  condition.  These  instructions  of  the 
mother  were  treasured  up  and  held  sacredly  by  Isabella.  At 
length  the  never-to-be-forgotten  day  of  the  terrible  auction  ar- 
rived, when  the  slaves,  horses  and  other  cattle  of  Chas.  Ardin- 
burgh, deceased,  were  to  be  put  iinder  the  hammer  and  begin  to 
change  masters.  Xot  only  Isabella  and  Peter,  but  their  mother 
was  now  destined  to  the  auction  block  and  would  have  been 
.structf  off'  with  the  rest  to  the  highest  bidder  but  for  the  follow- 
ing circumstances : A question  arose  among  the  heirs,  who 
shall  be  ljurdened  with  Isabella’s  father  when  we  have  sent  away 
his  wife  ? He  was  becoming  weak  and  infirm ; his  limbs  were  full 
of  rheumatism,  more  from  exposure  and  hardship  than  from  old 
age,  though  he  was  several  years  older  than  his  wife.  After 
awhile  it  wa.s  agreed  as  most  expedient  for  the  heirs  that  the 
price  of  the  wife  should  be  sacrificed  and  she  receive  her  free- 
dom on  condition  that  she  take  care  of  and  support  her  husband. 
This  impoidant  decision  was  received  as  .joyful  news  indeed  to 
our  ancient  people  who  were  the  objects  of  it  and  who  were 
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trying  to  prepare  their  hearts  for  a severe  struggle  and  one 
altogether  new  to  them,  as  they  had  never  before  been  sepa- 
rated. For,  thougli  ignorant,  helpless,  crushed  in  spirit  and 
weighed  down  with  hardshiii  and  cruel  bereavement,  they  were 
still  human  and  their  human  hearts  beat  within  them  with  as 
true  an  atfeetion  as  ever  caused  a human  heart  to  beat.  An- 
other privilege  was  granted  them — that  of  remaining  occupants 
of  the  same  dark  cellar  I have  before  described.  And  as  her 
mother  was  still  able  to  work  and  her  father  a little  they  got 
on  for  some  time  very  nicely.  How  long  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinued we  are  unable  to  say,  as  Isabella  had  not  then  sufficienth' 
cultivated  her  organ  of  time  to  calculate  years  or  even  weeks 
or  hours.  At  length  her  mother’s  health  began  to  fail  and  palsy 
l)egan  to  shake  her  frame,  and  by  this  dreadful  disease  on  one 
morning  she  was  found  helpless  and  senseless,  never  recovering, 
but  was  called  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

Having  seen  the  sad  end  of  her  parents  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  this  earthly  life,  we  will  return  with  Isabella  to  the  auction 
which  threatened  to  separate  her  father  and  mother.  A slave 
auction  is  a terrible  affair  to  its  victims  and  its  incidents  and 
consequences  are  graven  on  their  hearts  as  with  a pen  of  burn- 
ing steel.  At  this  memorable  time  Isabella  was  struck  off  for 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  one  John  Nealy,  of  New  York, 
and  she  has  an  impression  that  in  this  sale  she  was  connected 
with  a lot  of  sheep.  She  was  now  nine  years  old,  and  her  trials 
in  life  may  be  dated  from  this  period.  She  could  only  talk 
Dutch — and  the  Nealys  could  only  talk  English.  Mr.  Nealy 
could  undei-stand  Dutch,  l)ut  Isabella  and  her  mistress  could 
neither  of  them  underetand  the  language  of  the  other,  and  this 
of  itself  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  good  undei-standing  be- 
tween them  and  for  some  time  was  a fruitful  source  of  dissatis- 
faction to  the  mistress  and  of  the  punishment  and  suffering  of 
Lsabella.  She  says:  “If  they  sent  me  for  a frying  pan,  not 
knowing  what  they  meant  perhaps  I carried  them  the  pot  hooks. 
Then,  oh!  how  angry  mistress  would  be  with  me!”  Sojourner 
suffered  terribly  from  the  cold.  During  the  winter  her  feet  were 
badly  frozen  for  want  of  proper  covering.  They  gave  her  plenty 
to  eat  and  also  plenty  of  whippings.  One  Sunday  morning  in 
particular  she  was  told  to  go  to  the  barn.  On  going  there  she 
found  her  master  with  a bundle  of  rods  prepared  in  the  embers 
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and  bound  together  ivith  cords.  When  he  had  tied  her  hands 
together  he  gave  her  the  most  cruel  whipping  she  was  ever  tor- 
tured with.  He  whipped  her  till  the  flesh  was  deeply  lacerated 
and  the  blood  streaming  from  her  Avounds — and  the  scare  re- 
main to  the  present  day  to  testify  to  the  fact.  And  nOAv  she 
says : ‘ ‘ When  I hear  them  tell  of  AA'hipping  AA’omen  on  the  bare 

flesh  it  makes  my  flesh  craAvl  and  my  A'ery  hair  rise  on  my  head. 
Oh.  my  God!”  she  continues,  “Avhat  a A\'ay  to  treat  human 
beings!”  In  these  hours  of  her  extremity  she  did  not  forget 
the  instructions  of  her  mother  to  go  to  God  in  all  her  trials  and 
every  affliction,  and  then  not  only  remembered  but  obeyed.  Go- 
ing to  Him  and  telling  Him  all  and  asking  Him  if  He  thought 
it  Avas  right  and  begging  Him  to  protect  and  shield  her  fi*om 
per-seeution. 

•She  alAvaj's  asked  Avith  an  iiuAvaA^ering  faith  that  she  should 
reeeiA'e  just  Avhat  she  plead  for.  “And  uoav,”  she  says,  “though 
it  seems  curious,  I do  not  remember  eA^er  asking  for  anything 
that  I did  not  get.  And  I ahvays  receiA'ed  it  as  an  ansAver  to  my 
prayers.  When  I got  beaten  I never  know  it  long  enough  be- 
forehand to  pi'ay,  and  I ahvays  thought  if  I only  had  had  time 
to  pray  to  God  to  help  I should  have  escaped  the  beating.  ’ ’ She 
liad  no  idea  God  had  kuoAvledge  of  her  thoughts  saA’e  AA’hat  she 
told  Him,  or  heard  her  prayere  unless  they  Avere  spoken  audibly, 
and  consequently  she  could  not  pray  unless  she  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  go  to  her  self,  Avhen  she  could  talk  to  God  AAuth- 
out  being  heard.  When  she  had  been  at  Mr.  Nealy’s  seA^eral 
months  she  began  to  beg  God  most  earnestly  to  send  her  father 
to  her.  and  as  soon  as  she  commenced  to  pray  she  began  as  con- 
fidently to  look  for  his  coming,  and  ere  it  Avas  long,  to  her  great 
joy.  he  came.  She  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  of  the 
troulfles  that  AA-eighed  so  heavily  on  her  spirit  Avhile  he  remained ; 
but  Avhen  he  left  she  folloAA-ed  him  to  the  gate  and  unburdened 
her  heart  to  him,  inquiring  if  he  could  not  do  something  to  get 
her  a new  and  l^etter  place.  In  this  AA-ay  the  slaA’^es  often  as- 
sisted each  other,  by  ascertaining  aa'Iio  Avas  kind  to  their  slaves 
and  then  using  their  influence  to  get  such  one  to  hire  or  buy 
their  friends,  and  masters  often,  from  policy  as  AA^ell  as  from 
latent  humanity,  alloAved  those  they  Avere  about  to  sell  or  let  to 
choose  their  oaa’u  places,  if  the  pei’sons  they  happen  to  select  for 
masters  are  considered  safe  pay.  He  promised  to  do  all  he 
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could  and  they  parted.  But  every  day  as  long  as  the  snow 
lasted  she  returned  to  the  spot  where  they  separated  and,  walk- 
ing ill  the  tracks  her  father  had  made  in  the  snow,  repeated  her 
prayer  that  God  would  help  her  get  a new  and  better  place. 

A long  time  had  not  elapsed  when  a tisherman  by  the  name 
of  Scriver  appeared  at  i\Ir.  Nealy’s  and  inquired  of  Isabella  if 
she  would  like  to  go  and  live  with  him.  She  eagerly  said  “Yes,” 
nothing  doubting  hut  that  he  was  sent  in  answer  to  her  prayer, 
and  she  soon  started  off  Avith  him,  Avalking  Avhile  he  rode,  for 
he  had  bought  her  at  the  suggestion  of  her  father,  paying  one 
hundred  and  five  dollars  for  her.  Scriver,  besides  being  a fisher- 
man, kept  a tavern  for  the  accommodation  of  his  OAvn  class — for 
his  Avas  a laule,  uneducated  family,  exceedingly  profane  in  their 
language,  hut  on  the  Avhole  an  honest,  kind  and  Avell  disposed 
people.  'I’hey  oAvned  a large  farm,  but  left  it  Avholly  Ainim- 
proved,  attending  mainly  to  their  vocations  of  fishing  and  inn- 
keeping. Isabella  declares  she  can  ill  describe  the  life  she  led 
Avith  them.  It  Avas  a Avild,  out-of-door  kind  of  life.  She  Avas 
expected  to  carry  fish,  to  hoe  corn,  to  bring  roots  and  herbs  from 
the  Avoods  for  beer,  go  to  the  strand  for  a gallon  of  molasses  or 
liquor,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  Avas  a life  that  suited  her  Avell 
for  the  time  being  as  devoid  of  hardship  or  terror  as  it  Avas  of 
improvement,  a need  A\diieh  had  not  yet  become  a want.  In- 
stead of  improving  at  this  place  morally  she  retrograded,  as 
their  example  taught  her  to  curse,  and  it  Avas  here  that  she  took 
her  fir.st  oath.  After  living  Avith  them  aboirt  a year  and  a half 
she  Avas  sold  to  one  John  J.  Dumont  for  the  sum  of  seA^enty 
IX)unds.  This  Avas  in  1810.  jMr.  Dumont  lived  in  the  same 
county  as  her  former  masters,  and  she  remained  Avith  them  till 
a short  time  previous  to  her  emancipation  by  the  state  in  1828. 

Had  Mrs.  Dumont  possessed  that  vein  of  kindness  and  eon- 
'sideration  for  the  slaves  so  perceptible  in  her  husba.nd’s  char- 
acter, Isabella  avouIcI  have  been  as  comfortable  here  as  one  could 
be  if  one  must  be  a slave.  Mr.  Dumont  had  been  nursed  in 
the  very  lap  of  slavery,  and  being  naturally  a man  of  kind 
feeling’s,  ti-eated  his  slaves  Avith  all  the  consideration  he  did 
other  animals  and  more  perhaps.  But  Mrs.  Dumont,  Avho  had 
been  born  and  educated  in  a non-, slave-holding  family  and,  like 
many  othei’s,  used  only  to  AA'ork  people  Avho  under  the  most 
stimulating  of  human  motives  Avere  Avilling  to  put  forth  their 
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every  energy,  could  not  have  patience  with  the  creeping  gait,  the 
dull  misunderstanding  or  see  any  cause  for  the  listless  manners 
and  careless  habits  of  the  poor,  downtrodden  outcast — entirely 
forgetting  that  every  high  and  efficient  motive  had  been  removed 
far  from  him,  and  that,  had  not  his  very  intellect  been  crushed 
out  of  him.  the  slave  would  find  little  ground  for  aught  but 
hopeless  despondency.  From  this  source  arose  a long  series  of 
trials  in  the  life  of  our  heroine  which  we  must  pass  over  in 
silence.  One  comparatively  trifling  incident  she  wishes  related, 
as  it  made  a deep  impression  on  her  mind  at  the  time,  showing 
as  she  thinks  how  God  shields  the  innocent  and  causes  them  to 
triumph  over  their  enemies,  and  also  how  she  stood  between 
jiiaster  and  mistress.  In  her  family  ]\Irs.  Dumont  employed  two 
white  girls,  one  of  whom,  named  Kate,  evinced  a disposition  to 
‘‘lord  it  over  Isabella'^’  and  in  her  emphatic  language  “to  grind 
her  down.’’  Her  ma.ster  often  shielded  her  from  the  attacks 
and  accusation's  of  others,  praising  her  for  her  readiness  and 
ability  to  woi’k,  and  these  praises  seemed  to  foster  a spirit  ot 
hostility  to  her  in  the  minds  of  iMrs.  Dumont  and  her  white  serv- 
ant, the  later  of  whom  took  every  opportunity  to  cry  up  her 
faults,  lessen  her  in  the  esteem  of  her  master  and  increase 
against  her  the  displeasure  of  her  mistress,  which  was  already 
more  than  sufficient  for  Isabella’s  comfort.  Her  ambition  and 
desire  to  please  were  so  great  that  she  often  worked  several 
nights  in  succession,  sleeping  only  short  snatches  as  she  sat  in 
the  chair,  and  some  nights  she  would  not  allow  herself  to  take 
any  sleep.  These  extra  exertions  to  please  and  the  praises  con- 
sequent upon  them  brought  upon  her  head  the  en\y  of  her  fel- 
low slaves. 

In  obedience  to  her  mother’s  in.structions  she  had  educated 
herself  to  such  a sense  of  honesty  that  Avhen  she  became  a mother 
she  would  sometimes  whip  her  child  when  it  cried  for  bread 
rather  than  give  it  a piece  secretly,  lest  it  should  learn  to  take 
Avhat  was  not  its  own.  Yet  Isabella  glories  in  the  fact  that  she 
Avas  faithful  and  true  to  her  master.  She  says  “It  made  me 
true  to  God.”  meaning  that  it  helped  to  form  in  her' a character 
that  loved  truth  and  hated  a lie  and  had  saved  her  from  the  bit- 
ter pains  and  fears  that  are  sui’e  to  folloAv  in  the  Avake  of  in- 
sincerity and  deceit. 
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As  she  advanced  in  years  an  attachment  sprung  up  between 
herself  and  a slave  named  Robert.  But  his  master,  au  Engiish- 
man  by  the  name  of  Gatlin,  anxious  that  no  one’s  property  but 
his  own  slundd  be  enhanced  by  the  increase  of  Ills  slaves,  forliade 
Robert’s  visits  to  Isabella'  and  commanded  him  to  take  a wife 
among  his  fellow  servants.  Rol>ert  did  not  live  many  years 
after  his  last  visit  to  Isabella,  but  took  his  departure  to  that 
country  where  “they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage” 
and  where  the  oppressor  cannot  molest. 


SLAVE  HOLDER’S  PROMISES. 

After  emancipation  had  been  decreed  by  the  state  some  years 
before  the  time  fixed  for  its  consummation  Isabella’s  master  told 
her  if  she  would  do  well  and  be  faithful  he  would  give  her  ‘ ‘ free 
papers”  one  j'ear  before  she  was  legally  free  by  statute.  In 
the  year  1826  she  had  a badly  diseased  hand,  which  greatly 
diminished  her  usefulness,  but  on  the  arrival  of  July  4,  1827,  the 
time  specified  for  her  receiving  her  “free  papers”  she  claimed 
the  fulfilment  of  her  master’s  promise;  but  he  refused  grainting 
it  on  acvonnt  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  her  hand.  She 
l)lead  tha.t  she  had  Avorked  all  the  time  and  done  many  things  she 
Avas  not  wholly  able  to  do,  although  she  kneAv  she  had  been  less 
useful  than  formerly;  but  her  master  i-eniained  inflexible.  Her 
A'ery  faithfulness  probably  operated  against  her  uoav,  and  he 
found  it  less  easy  than  he  thought  to  give  up  the  profits  of  his 
faithful  Isabella,  aa’Iio  had  so  long  done  him  efficient  service.  But 
Isabella  iuAvardl.v  determined  that  she  Avould  remain  quietly  Avith 
him  only  until  she  had  spun  his  avooI,  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  then  she  AA'Ould  leave  him,  taking  the  rest  of  the  time  to 
herself.  Ah,  she  says  Avith  emphasis  that  cannot  be  Avritten, 
the  slaA'e  holders  are  terrible  for  promising  to  give  you  this  or 
that  or  such  and  such  a privilege,  if  you  Avill  do  thus  and  so. 
The  promise  Avas  always  forgotten  and  you  are  like  as  not 
taunted  a liar.  She  continued  Avith  her  master  until  the  avooI 
was  spun  and  the  heaviest  of  the  “fall’s”  AA'ork  closed  up,  AA'hen 
she  concluded  to  take  her  freedom  into  her  OAvn  hands  and  seek 
her  for’tune  in  some  other  place. 
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HER  ESCAPE. 

The  question  in  her  mind  and  one  not  easily  solved  now  was, 
“How  ean  I get  away?”  So  far,  as  her  usual  custom,  she  told 
God  she  Avas  afraid  to  go  in  the  night,  and  in  the  day  everybody 
would  see  her.  At  length  the  thought  came  to  her  that  she 
could  leave  just  before  the  day  dawned  and  get  out  of  the  neigh- 
l^orhood  where  she  was  known  before  the  people  were  much  astir. 
“Yes,”  said  she  fervently,  “that’s  a good  thought.  Thank  you, 
(jod,  for  that  thought!”  So  receiving  it  as  coming  direct  from 
God  she  acted  upon  it,  and  one  morning  a little  before  daybreak, 
she  might  have  been  seen  stepping  softly  away  from  the  rear  of 
Master  Dumont’s  house,  her  infant  on  one  arm  and  her  ward- 
robe on  the  other,  the  bulk  and  weight  of  which  probably  she 
never  found  so  convenient  as  on  the  present  occasion — a cotton 
handkerchief  containing  both  her  clothes  and  her  provisions. 

As  she  gained  the  summit  of  a high  hill,  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  her  master’s,  the  sun  offended  her  by  coming  forth 
in  all  its  splendor.  She  thought  it  never  was  so  bright  before. 
Indeed,  she  thought  it  too  much  light.  She  stopped  to  look  about 
her  and  ascertain  if  her  pursuei-s  were  yet  in  sight.  No  one  ap- 
peared. and  for  the  first  time  the  question  came  up  for  settle- 
ment, Where  and  to  whom  shall  I go?  In  all  her  thought  of 
getting  away  she  had  not  once  asked  her-self  whither  she  should 
direct  her  steps.  She  sat  down,  fed  her  infant  and  again  turn- 
ing her  thoughts  to  God,  her  only  help,  she  prayed  him  to  direct 
her  to  some  safe  place.  And  soon  it  occurred  to  her  that  there 
was  a man  living  somewhere  in  the  direction  she  had  been  pur- 
suing by  the  name  of  Levi  Rowe,  whom  she  had  known  and  who 
she  thought  would  be  likely  to  befriend  her.  She  accordingly 
pui-sued  her  way  to  his  house,  where  she  found  him  ready  to 
entertain  and  assist  her,  though  he  was  then  on  his  death-bed. 
He  bade  her  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  his  house,  said  he 
knew  of  two  good  places  where  she  might  get  in,  and  requested 
bis  wife  to  show  her  Avhere  they  were  to  be  found.  As  soon  as  she 
came  in  sight  of  the  first  house  she  recollected  having  seen  it 
and  its  inhabitants  before,  and  instantly  exclaimed,  “That’s  the 
place  for  me:  I shall  stop  here.”  She  w^ent  there  and  found 
the  good  people  of  the  house,  ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yan  Y’’a.gener,  ab- 
sent, but  Avas  kindly  receiA^ed  and  hospitably  entertained  by 
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their  excellent  mother  till  the  return  of  her  children.  When 
they  arrived  she  made  her  ease  known  to  them.  They  listened 
to  her  story,  assuring'  her  they  never  turned  the  needy  away  and 
willingly  gave  her  -work.  She  had  not  been  there  long  before 
her  old  master,  Dumont,  appeared,  as  she  expected.  For  when 
she  took  leave  of  him  she  resolved  not  to  go  too  far  from 
him  and  not  put  him  to  as  much  trouble  in  looking  her  up — for 
the  latter  he  Avas  sure  to  do — as  Tom  and  Jack  had  done  when 
they  ran  awa,y  from  him  a short  time  before.  This  was  very 
comsiderate  in  her,  to  say  the  least,  and  a proof  that  “like  be- 
gets like.”  He  had  often  considei'ed  her  feelings,  though  not 
always,  and  she  was  eipially  considerate.  When  her  master  saw 
her  he  said:  “Well,  Bell,  .so  you  have  run  away  from  me.” 
“No,  I did  not  run  aAvay,  I walked  away  by  daylight,  and  all 
because  you  had  promised  me  a year  of  my  time.”  His  reply 
Avas : “You  must  go  back  Avith  me  noAV.  ” Her  ansAver  Avas: 
“No,  I Avon’t  go  back  Avith  you.”  He  said:  “Well,  I shall 
take  the  child.”  This  Avas  also  met  Avith  “No.”  IMr.  Van 
Wagener  then  interposed,  .saying  he  had  neA^r  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Inlying  and  selling  shiATS;  he  did  not  believe  in  slavery; 
but  Avould,  rather  than  have  Isabella  taken  hack  by  force,  buy 
her  services  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  for  Avhich  her  master 
charged  tAventy-five  dollars  and  five  in  addition  for  the  child. 
The  sum  Avas  paid  and  her  old  master  left,  hut  not  until  he 
heard  IMr.  Van  Wagener  tell  her  not  to  call  him  master,  adding, 
“There  is  but  one  blaster,  and  He  Avho  is  your  blaster  is  my 
blaster.”  Isabella  asked  Avhat  .she  could  call  him.  He  ansAvei'ed, 
“Call  me  Isaac  Van  Wagener  and  my  Avife  Nana  Van  Wagener. 
Isabella  could  not  undei-stand  this  and  thought  it  a great  change, 
as  it  most  truly  Avas,  from  a master  Avhose  Avord  Avas  hiAV  to 
simple  Isaac  Van  Wageiier,  avIio  Avas  no  master  to  any  one. 
With  these  noble  people,  Avho,  though  they  could  not  be  the  mas- 
ters of  slaA'es,  Avere  undoubtedly  a jmrtion  of  God’s  nobility,  she 
resided  one  year.  Prom  them  she  derived  or,  in  other  Avords, 
had  taken  their  name.  He  being  her  last  master  in  the  eve  of 
the  hiAv,  and  a slaA^e’s  surname  is  ever  the  same  as  his  master; 
that  is,  if  he  is  alloAved  to  have  any  other  name  than  Tom,  Jack 
or  Guffur.  Slaves  have  been  sometimes  punished  for  adding 
their  master's  name  to  their  oavu.  But  Avhen  they  have  no  par- 
ticular title  to  it  it  is  no  partieular  offense. 


MISS  GEORGIE  BELL. 

The  team  she  rode  in  while  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Now  lives 
in  Waukegan,  III. 


(See  Page  204.) 
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ISABELLA’S  EELIGIOUS  EXPEEIENX’ES. 

We  will  now  tnni  from  the  outward  aud  temporal  to  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  life  of  Isabella.  It  is  ever  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  trace  the  exercise  of  a human  mind  through 
the  trials  aud  mysteries  of  life,  and  especially  a naturally  power- 
fid  mind,  left,  as  hers  was,  almost  entirely  to  its  own  workings 
and  the  chance  iuduences  it  met  on  its  way,  and  especially  to 
note  its  reception  of  that  divine  “light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world.’' 

We  see  as  knowledge  dawns  upon  it,  truth  aud  error  strangely 
commingled:  here  a bright  spot  illuminated  by  truth,  and  there- 
one  darkened  by  error.  Her  mother,  as  we  have  already  said, 
talked  to  her  of  God.  From  these  conversations  her  incipient 
mind  drew  the  conclusion  that  God  was  a “great  man,’’  greatly 
superior  to  other  men  in  power,  and  being  high  in  the  .sky  could 
see  all  that  trausi^ired  on  the  earth.  She  believed  he  not  onl.y 
saw  but  noted  down  all  her  actions  in  a great  hook,  even  as  her 
master  kept  a record  of  whatever  he  wished  not  to  forget.  But 
she  had  no  idea  that  God  knew  a thought  of  hers  till  she  had 
said  it  aloud.  As  we  have  before  mentioned,  she  had  ever  been 
mindful  of  her  mother's  advice,  spreading  out  in  detail  all  her 
troubles  before  God,  imploring  aud  firmly  trusting  Him  to  send 
her  deliverance  from  them. 

While  yet  a child  she  listened  to  a story  of  a wounded  soldier, 
left  alone  in  the  trail  of  a flying  army,  helpless  aud  starving, 
who  hardened  the  very  ground  about  him  with  kneeling  in  his 
supplication  to  God  for  relief  until  it  arrived.  From  this  nar- 
rative she  was  deeply  impressed  Avith  the  idea  that  if  she  also 
Avere  to  present  her  petitions  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
speaking  very  loudly,  she  Avould  be  readily  beard.  Conse- 
fjuently  she  sought  a fitting  spot  for  this,  her  rural  sanctuary. 
The  place  she  selected  in  Avhich  to  offer  up  her  daily  petitions 
Avas  a small  island,  in  a small  stream  covered  Avith  large,  Avib 
lowy  shrubbery,  beneath  AAdiich  the  sheep  had  made  their  pleas- 
ant, Avinding  patbs,  and  .sbeltering  tbemsetees  from  tbe  seorcbing 
raj^s  of  a noontide  sun. 

It  Avas  a lonely  spot,  and  cbcsen  by  ber  for  its  beauty,  its  re- 
tirement and  because  sbe  tbougbt  that  there,  in  the  noise  of 
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those  waters,  she  could  speak  louder  to  God  without  being  orer- 
lieard  by  any  one  passing  by. 

When  she  had  made  choice  of  her  sanctum  at  a point  of  the 
island  where  the  stream  met,  after  having  been  separated,  she  ' 
improved  it  by  pulling  away  the  branches  of  the  shrubs  from 
the  center  and  weaving  them  together  for  a wall  on  the  outside, 
forming  a circular,  arched  alcove,  made  entirely  of  the  willow. 
She  went  to  this  place  daily  and  had  her  talks  Avith  Gcd.  She  ' 
Avould  sometimes  repeat,  “Our  Father  in  heaven’’  in  her  Ijow 
Dutch  as  taught  by  her  mother.  I 

She  related  to  God  all  her  troubles  and  sufferings,  asking 
as  she  proceeded,  “Do  jmu  think  that’s  right,  God?”  and  elos-  ; 
ing  by  begging  to  be  delivered  from  the  evil,  whatever  it  might  i 
he.  She  at  first  commenced  promising  God  that  if  he  would 
help  her  out  of  all  her  difficulties  she  would  pay  him  by  l)eing 
very  good.  Days  Avore  aAvay;  new  trials  came.  God’s  aid  was 
invoked  and  the  same  promises  repeated,  and  every  successive 
night  found  her  part  of  the  contract  unfulfilled.  She  noAv 
began  to  excuse  herself  by  telling  God  she  could  not  be  good  in 
her  present  circumstances,  but  if  he  Avould  give  her  a new  place 
and  a good  master  and  mistress  she  could  and  Avould  be  good.  ; 

She  found  herself  in  a ncAV  place  Avith  a good  mistress  and 
master;  in  short,  a place  Avhere  she  had  literally  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  and  Avhere  for  a time  she  Avas  more  happy  than  she  i 
could  explain  or  express.  Oh,  everything  there  Avas  so  pleas- 
ant, and  kind,  and  good,  and  all  so  comfortable ; euoAigh  of  cA'ery- 
thing.  “Indeed  it  Avas  beautiful,”  she  exclaimed.  Here  at  Mr. 
Van  Wagener’s — as  the  reader  Avill  readily  perceive  she  must 
have  been — she  Avas  so  happy  and  satisfied  that  God  Avas  entirely 
forgotten.  Why  should  her  thoughts  turn  to  Him,  Avho  only 
AA'as  knoAvn  to  her  as  a help  in  trouble  ? She  had  no  trouble  noAv ; 
her  every  prayer  had  been  ansAvered  in  every  paidicular.  She 
liad  been  delivered  from  her  persecutions  and  temptations ; her 
youngest  child  had  been  given  her,  and  the  other's  she  kneAv 
she  had  no  means  of  sustaining  if  she  had  them  with  her, 
and  Avas  content  to  leaA'e  them  behind.  Their  father,  avIio  was 
so  much  older  than  Isabella,  and  Avho  preferred  serving  his  time 
out  in  slavery  to  the  trouble  and  dangers  of  the  course  she  pur- 
sued, remained  Avith  them  and  could  keep  an  eye  on  them, 
though  it  is  eomirai-atively  little  that  they  can  do  for  each  other 
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while  they  remain  in  slavery.  The  slaves  in  this  country  have 
ever  been  allowed  to  celebrate  the  principal  if  not  some  of  the 
lesser  festivals  observed  bj’  the  Catholics  and  Church  of  Eng- 
land, many  of  them  not  being-  required  to  do  the  least  service  for 
several  days,  and  at  Christmas  they  have  almost  universally  an 
entiz-e  week  to  themselves,  except  perhaps  the  attending  to  a few 
duties  which  ai’e  absolutely  reqziired  for  the  comfort  of  the  fam- 
ilies they  belong  to.  If  much  seiwice  is  desired  they  ai*e  hired 
to  do  it  and  paid  for  it  as  if  they  were  hired. 

When  Isabella  had  been  at  Mr.  Van  Wagener’s  a few  months 
she  saw  in  prospect  one  of  the  festivals  approaching.  She  says 
she  “looked  back  into  Egypt,”  and  eveiy thing  looked  so  pleas- 
ant there  as  she  saw  all  her  foi’mer  companions  enjoying  their 
fi*eedom  for  at  least  a little  space,  and  in  her  heart  she  longed 
to  be  with  them.  With  this  picture  before  her  mind’s  eye  she 
contrasted  the  quiet,  peaceful  life  she  was  living  with  the  excel- 
Jent  people  of  Walilvendall,  and  it  seeizied  so  dull  and  void  of  in- 
cident that  the  veiy  eonti*ast  seiwed  but  to  heighten  her  desire 
to  retuim,  that  at  least  she  iziight  enjoy  with  them  once  nioi'e  the 
coming  festivities. 

These  feelings  had  occupied  a secret  corner  of  her  bi’east  for 
sozue  time,  when  one  morning  she  told  Mrs.  Van  Wagener  that 
her  old  master,  Dumont,  Avould  come  that  day  and  that  she 
would  go  home  with  him  on  his  return.  They  exj^ressed  some 
su-rpi’ise  and  asked  her  where  she  obtained  her  information. 
She  I'eplied  that  no  one  had  told  hei’,  but  she  felt  that  he  would 
come.  Befoi’e  night  Mr.  Dumont  made  his  appearance.  She 
inforizzed  him  of  her  intention  to  accompaizy  him  home.  He 
answered  with  a smile : ’“I  shall  not  take  you  back  again ; you 
ran  away  fr-om  me.”  Thinking  his  manner  contradicted  his 
words  she  did  not  feel  repulsed,  but  izzade  herself  and  child 
ready,  and  when  her  former  znaster  had  seated  hiznself  in  the 
open  caz’riage  she  walked  towards  it,  izztendizzg  to  place  hez:-self 
and  child  in  the  rear  and  go  -with  hizzz.  But  before  she  I’eached 
the  vehicle  she  says  God  revealed  himself  to  her  with  all  the  sud- 
denness of  a flash  of  lightning,  showing  her  in  the  twinkle  of  azz 
eye  that  he  was  all  over,  that  he  pezwmded  the  universe  and  that 
there  was  no  place  where  God  was  not.  She  becazne  instantly 
consciozzs  of  her  gz-eat  sin  in  forgetting  her  Alzzzighty  Friend  azzd 
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ever  present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  All  her  unfilled  promises 
arose  before  her  like  a vexed  sea  whose  waves  run  mountains 
high,  and  her  sold,  which  seemed  but  one  mass  of  lies,  shrunk 
back  aghast  from  the  “awful  look”  of  Him  whom  she  had  for- 
merly talked  to,  as  if  He  had  been  a being  like  herself,  and 
she  would  have  gladly  hid  herself  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to 
have  escaped  His  dread  presence.  But  she  saw  plainly  there 
Avas  no  place,  not  even  hell,  where  He  Avas  not  not,  and  Avhere 
she  could  flee. 

When  at  last  the  look  came  not,  and  her  attention  Avas  once 
more  called  to  outward  things,  she  reserved  her  master  had  left, 
and  exclaiming  aloud,  “Oh,  God!  I did  not  knoAv  you  Avere  so 
near,”  she  Avalked  into  the  house  and  made  an  etfort  to  resume 
her  Avork. 

But  the  Avorkings  of  the  iuAvai-d  man  Avere  too  absorbing  to 
admit  much  attention  to  her  avocations.  She  desired  to  talk  to 
God,  but  her  vileness  utterly  forbade  it,  and  she  Avas  not  able  to 
prefer  a petition.  “Wliat,”  said  .she,  “shall  I lie  again  to  | 
God?  I have  told  Him  nothing  but  lies,  and  shall  I speak  again 
and  tell  God  another  lie?”  She  could  not,  and  noAV  she  began  * 
to  Avish  for  some  one  to  speak  to  God  for  her.  At  length  a friend 
appeared  to  stand  betAA'een  herself  and  an  insulted  Deity,  and 
she  felt  as  iiiA'isibly  refreshed  as  Avhen  on  a hot  day  an  umbrella 
had  been  interposed  betAveen  her  scorching  head  and  a burning 
sun.  But  Avho  Avas  this  friend?  Who  are  you?  At  length,  after 
bending  both  soul  and  body  Avith  the  intensity  of  this  desire,  till 
breath  and  strength  seemed  failing  and  she  could  maintain  her 
position  no  longer,  an  answer  came  to  her,  saying  distinctly ; 
“It  is  Jesus.”  “Yes,”  she  re.sponded,  “it  is  Jesus,”  and  AA'hen 
she  heard  Him  spoken  of  she  said  mentally,  “What  others 
know  Jesus!  I thought  no  one  kncAV  Jesus  but  me,”  and  she 
felt  a sort  of  jealousy  lest  she  should  he  robbed  of  her  newly 
found  treasure.  Her  faith  in  prayer  is  ecpial  to  her  faith  in 
the  love  of  Jesus.  Her  langmage  is.  “Let  others  say  AA'hat  they 
Avill  of  the  poAver  of  prayer,  I believe  in  it  and  I shall  ever 
])ray.  ” We  Avill  noAv  draw  our  sketch  of  this  noble  Avoman  to 
a close,  and  to  our  many  readers  Ave  Avill  say  that  she  Avas  for- 
tunate enough  to  shake  the  hands  of  three  of  our  Presidents. 
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Below  is  the  original  song  which  she  sang  at  one  of  her  great 
meetings 


I am  pleading  for  my  people, 

A poor,  downtrodden  race, 

"Who  dwell  in  freedom’s  boasted  land 
With  .no  abiding  place. 


I am  pleading  that  my  people 
i\lay  have  their  rights  restored. 
For  they  have  long  been  toiling 
And  yet  had  no  reward. 


AYhilst  I bear  npon  my  body 
The  scars  of  many  a gash, 

I am  pleading  for  my  people. 
Who  groan  beneath  the  lash. 


I am  pleading  for  the  mothers 
Who  gaze  in  wild  despair. 
Upon  the  hated  auction  block 
And  see  their  children  there. 


I feel  for  those  in  l)ondage, 

AVell  may  I feel  for  them. 

I know  how  fiendish  hearts  can  be 
That  sell  their  fellow  men. 


Yet  those  oppressors  steeped  in  guilt 
I still  would  have  them  live. 

For  I have  learned  of  Jesus 
To  suffer  and  forgive. 


I do  not  ask  you  to  engage 
In  death  and  bloody  strife. 
I do  not  dare  insult  my  God 
By  asking  for  their  life. 
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But  while  your  kindest  sympathies 
To  forei.su  lands  do  roam, 

I Avould  ask  you  to  remember 
Your  own  oppressed  at  home. 

I plead  AA'ith  you  to  sympathize 
AVith  siglrs  and  groans  and  sears, 
And  note  how  base  the  tyranny 
Beneath  the  stripes  and  stars. 


AIKS.  A.  THOMAS,  AVHEATON,  ILL. 

“Aly  husband  and  I came  to  this  place  Avithout  money  and 
were  strangei’s  to  everybody.”  These  are  the  Avords  of  Mrs. 
'I’homas,  of  AYesley  street,  AVheaton.  The  people  had  heard  of 
this  place  being-  a good  one  for  Avork,  so  they  came. 

They  planned  to  Avork  hard.  Mrs.  Thomas  Avorked  in  service 
Avhile  her  husband  Avorked  by  the  day.  AVith  his  money  he  sup- 
ported the  familj'  and  she  deposited  hers  in  the  hank  to  buy  a 
home.  She  did  Avork  out  by  the  day,  and  at  night  took  in  wash- 
ing and  ironing  at  home.  She  Avorked  sometimes  all  night,  hut 
this  did  not  prevent  her  from  going  to  her  usual  AA'ork  in  the 
i-lay. 

She  worked  and  prayed  and  the  Lord  enabled  her  to  save 
enough  to  buy  a place.  She  built  her  house  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  is  all  paid  for.  AVhen  a slave  she  longed  for  a home  of  her 
OAvn  and  started  out  Avith  only  forty-six  cents.  They  have  raised 
a large  family.  On  account  of  the  hard  tasks  of  slavery  Air. 
Thomas  is  noAV  unable  to  work.  ThroAigh  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
they  haA'e  prospered. 


THE  LATE  LIEUT.  GEN.  MACEO. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Alaceo,  the  Cuban  patriot,  Avho  Avith  thirty-five 
of  his  men,  AA’as  decoyed  into  the  enemy’s  countiy  under  the 
plea  of  a peace  council,  and  Avhile  tliAis  misled  Avere  ambushed 
and  shot  doAA'ii  in  the  most  dastardly  manner  by  barbarous  and 
savage  Spaniards. 
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Lieut.  Geu.  Maeeo  was  the  greatest  leader  of  the  Cubaus  dur- 
iug  this  long  and  oppressive  war  with  Spain,  who  claimed  the 
island  and  waged  war  on  it  because  of  their  refusal  to  admit  to 
their  un.just  ruling.  Spain  hoped  to  conquer  the  resolute 
Cubans  by  murdering  their  leaders. 

Gen.  iMaeeo  was  of  African  blood,  but  he  was  world  re- 
nowned, and  his  death  was  univei’sally  mourned  and  excited  the 
country's  sympathy  for  Cuba.  The  following  are  some  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States : 

3irXCIE.  IXD.,  DEC.  13.— SPECIAL  TELEGEAM. 

Williams  Post,  G.  A.  K.,  assembled  at  High  Street  i\Ieth- 
odist  Church.  Over  1,000  persons  Avere  present.  After  the 
seiwices  Dr.  G.  W.  H.  Kemper  read  the  following,  which  was 
adopted  by  a standing  vote: 

Whereas,  Recent  intelligence  conveys  the  startling  news  that 
Gen.  i\Iaceo  Avas  aml)ushed  and  shot  doAvn  in  the  most  dastardly 
manner;  and 

Whereas,  Such  mode  of  Avarfare  is  considered  by  the  Chris- 
tian nations  barbarous  and  characteristic  of  saAuiges ; therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  Ave  enter  our  protest  against  the  brutality  and 
barbari.sm  of  Spain  in  her  efforts  to  conquer  the  natives  of 
Cuba.  AA'ho  are  engaged  in  AA'ar  for  their  liberty,  and  that  Ave  re- 
gard them  as  patriots  Avho  desei'A’e  our  prayer,  guns  and  am- 
munition. 

Re-soh'cd,  That  Ave  urge  our  President  and  Congress  noAv  as- 
sembled to  take  a bold  stand  and  aggressive  steps  toward  rec- 
ognizing these  oppressed  people.  Copies  aauII  be  forwarded  to 
Pre.sident  CleA^eland  by  ReA'.  Geo.  H.  Hill.  An  extract  sent  Sen- 
ator Cullom,  of  Illinois,  from  Chicago. 

Tliat  AA'e  learn  Avith  deepest  sorroAV  of  the  recent  assassination 
by  the  minions  of  Spain  of  Gen.  Maeeo,  the  Cuban  patriot,  Avho, 
living,  AA’e  regarded  Avith  admiration  for  his  Avisdom,  courage 
and  fidelity,  and  aaSio,  dead,  history  Avill  place  among  the  world’s 
greatest  heroes. 
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A TRIP  TO  DRESDEN,  CANADA. 

The  author  was  very  much  pleased  with  liis  visit  to  Dresden, 
Canada,  lie  lectured  and  preached  in  the  Baptist  Church 
through  the  invitation  of  the  minister.  Ilis  talk  seemed  to  make 
a great  impression.  "While  there  he  was  invited  to  the  home  of 
i\lrs.  Julia.  Wlieeeler,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Josiah  Henson, 
better  known  as  Uncle  Tom,  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  She  said 
he  was  the  tirst  one  to  come  to  the  town  to  find  out  anything 
concerning  the  colored  people.  She  is  very  much  iutere.sted 
in  this  work  and  while  there,  he  was  presented  with  the  only 
l)ook  she  had  of  her  father’s  life  written  by  Harriet  Beechei' 
Stowe.  Below  we  v.'ill  give  a sketch  of  this  dear  old  man,  in 
a farewell  meeting  held  in  his  honor  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  April  20,  1877. 

In  the  summer  of  1876,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Henson,  the  proto- 
type of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom,  came  over  from  Canada  to  j 
England  to  raise  funds  to  clear  of  a mortgage  which  he  had  i 
been  obliged  to  grant  over  his  farm  in  order  to  meet  the  costs  ; 
of  a lawsuit  connected  with  Dawn  Educational  Institute  incor-  | 
porated  now  as  Wilberforce  University.  The  required  simi, 
about  £1000,  had  been  obtained,  leaving  a small  surplus ; and 
Mr.  Henson  had  come  to  Scotland  in  February,  1877.  It  wSs 
proposed  before  he  returnecj  to  raise  another  large  sum.  as  a 
present  to  Mr.  Henson,  himself,  in  the  evening  of  his  long 
life.  In  Edinbiirgh  and  the  east,  which  he  first  visited,  £350 
was  raised  and  it  was  believed  in  Glasgow  and  the  west  a large 
amonnt  would  be  readily  obtained. 

At  a numerously  attended  meeting  of  influential  citizens,  held 
in  the  Religious  Institute  Rooms,  Glasgow,  on  Monday,  Mahch 
19,  John  Burns,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Wenryss,  in  the  chair  and 
which  was  addresesd  by  IMr.  Henson,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  cany  out  the  ob.ject ; and  it  was  intimated  that  Mr. 
James  A.  Wemley,  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  St.  Vincent  Place, 
had  agreed  to  receive  subscriptions.  The  committee  was 
compoed  of  the  following  gentlemen:  John  Bin-ns,  Jaiyies 
White,  Sir  Peter  Coates.  Alex  Allan,  William  Collins  and  Wm. 
Smeal.  Following  on  the  meeting  in  the  Religioiis  Institution 
Rooms,  Mr.  Hen.son  addressed  crowded  audiences  in  the  City 


MR.  W.  M.  ALLEN,  CASS  CO.,  MICH. 
Wealthiest  colored  man  in  the  county. 
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Hall  and  tlie  Kibble  Art  Palace,  Glasgow,  capable,  respect- 
ively of  accoiumodatiug  3000  to  5000  persons. 

lie  likewise  addressed  meetings  in  other  towns  and  preached 
in  dilferent  churches  as  he  had  done  elsewhere,  while  several 
friends  gave  subscriptions  which,  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
meetings  referred  to,  will  be  found  noted  in  the  list  appended 
to  this  report.  As  the  results  of  these  efforts  combined  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  efforts  in  Edinburgh  and  the  east  of  Scot- 
land, at  a farewell  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  April  20,  1877.  A testimonial  was 
presented  to  “Uncle  Tom,”  consisting  of  a cheek  for  £750, 
while  at  the  same  time  a beautiful  gold  watch  and  chain,  fur- 
nished by  Messi*s.  Aird  & Thompson,  Buchannan  street,  were 
given  to  i\lrs.  Henson. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  eight  o’clock  and  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Alex  Allan  of  the 
linn  of  James  and  Alex  Allan,  (proprietors  of  the  Canadian 
line  of  steamers),  occupied  the  chair  and  on  the  right  sat 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henson.  The  i^roceedings  commenced  with  the 
singing  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  led  bv  tlm  Eaving  Place 
Evangelistic  Choir,  with  (Miss  Bonar  presiding  as  accompt.ni“*^^. 
After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  McDermid  and  a hymn  sung  by  the 
choir,  then  (Mr.  Crawford  read  the  names  of  the  gentleman 
from  whom  apologies  had  been  received.  The  chairman  then 
said : 

“The  occasion  of  our  meeting  this  evening  is  a very  inter- 
esting one.  Our  dear  old  friend.  Uncle  Tom,  being  now  about 
to  re-cross  the  Atlantic,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  montlis  from 
his  home  in  Canada,  we  have  assembled  tonight  to  bid  i\Irs. 
Henson  and  him  God-speed  on  their  future  journey  through 
life  and  to  present  them  with  substantial  tokens  of  our  esteem 
and  affection.  (Applause.) 

“1  am  sure  it  will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that  the 
object  of  Mr.  Henson’s  visit  to  Great  Britain  lias  been  most 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  in  a manner  much  beyond  his 
eoipeetations.  (Applause.)  His  reception  in  this  country  has 
indeed  been  most  enthusiastic  and  nowhere  has  he  been  more  cor- 
dially received  than  by  the  people  of  Scotland  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Glasgow.  (Applause.)  The  thrilling  story  of  his  life, 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  system,  his  wonderful  escape  to  the 
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free  soil  of  North  America,  and  his  subsequent  history  as  a 
freedman  and  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  are  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  the  sympathy  and  the  inteiTst  of  every 
right  thinking  man  in  the  country;  but  I believe  there  is  some- 
thing over  and  above  this  to  account  for  the  hearty  welcome 
our  respected  friend  has  met  with.  JMy  conviction  is  that,  in 
showing  such  a deep  interest  in  Uncle  Tom,  the  people  of  this 
countiy  have  been  desirous  to  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound 
respecting  their  detestation  of  slavery  and  of  their  determi- 
nation never  to  rest  satisfied  till  this  fearful  and  horrid  is 
swept  away  from  every  part  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  Africa 
is  still  groaning  under  its  burden,  but,  thank  God!  the  glorious 
light  of  the  Gospel  is  now  beginning  to  shine  on  the  lakes  and 
mountains  and  villages  of  that  hitherto  dark  and  benighted 
land.  We  have,  indeed,  good  reason  to  hope  that  it  too,  will,  at 
no  distant  day,  be  ransomed  from  this  fearful  bondage  and 
that  to  it  we  may  have  the  joy  and  privilege  of  extending  the 
Christian  help  implored  in  the  well  known  hymn ; 

“Prom  Greenland’s  icy  mountains. 

Prom  India’s  coral  strand. 

Where  Afrie’s  sunny  fountains 
Koll  down  their  golden  sand, 

Prom  many  an  ancient  river. 

Prom  many  a palmy  plain. 

They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error’s  chain.” 

(Applau.se.) 

‘ ‘ I must  not,  however,  forget  the  special  object  for  which  we  . 
are  here  this  evening  I have  now  the  satisfaction  in  name  of 
this  meeting  of  Mr.  Henson’s  numerous  friends  of  Scotland, 
of  asking  your  acceptance,  Mr.  Henson,  of  this  check  for  £750 
(loud  applause)  and  of  assuring  you  that  during  the  remainder 
of  your  life  you  shall  have  our  warmest  sympathy  and  earnest 
prayers.  I trust  you  may  have  a safe  and  speedy  passage 
across  the  Atlantic.  That  some  years  of  usefulness  may  still 
be  in  store  for  you,  and  that,  when  God’s  wise  purposes  with 
you  on  earth  are  finished,  you  may  receive  the  joyful  welcome, 
‘Enter  thou  into  the  joy  o four  Lord.’  (Applause.) 
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Rev.  Bowden  was  then  called  upon  to  make  the  presentation 
to  Mrs.  Henson  and,  in  so  doing,  said:  “Before  proceeding 
to  do  the  very  pleasant  task  assigned  to  me,  allow  me  to  ex- 
press the  veiy  special  and  personal  satisfaction  I have  in  being- 
present.  at  this  meeting  tonight. 

Sitting  here  my  thought  have  been  going  back  over  the  past 
two  or  three  months  and  more  especially  to  the  occasion  when 
I first  met  Mr.  Henson  in  London,  in  the  month  of  October  last. 
I may  here  say  that,  it  was  upon  my  invitation  that  Mr.  Henson 
was  induced  to  come  to  Scotland.  I met  him  there,  as  we  would 
say,  casually,  and  he  expressed  a very  strong  desire,  before 
leaving  Britain.  ‘Never,’  as  he  said,  ‘to  return  to  it  again — 
to  see  Scotland,  to  visit  some  of  its  large  cities  and  to  look 
upon  its  people.”  I at  once  invited  him  to  come  to  Edinburgh, 
offered  him  my  own  church  to  hold  some  meetings  in,  Avith  the 
certainty  that  if  he  came  he  Avould  be  received  most  enthusi- 
astically and  have  expressions  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  quite  equal  to  what  he  had  reeeHed  in  Eng- 
land. (Applause.) 

He  ai'rived  in  Scotland  on,  I think,  the  17th  day  of  February. 
He  held  a meeting  at  my  church,  and  such  Avas  the  outburst  of 
interest  and  sympathy  expressed  that,  Avhile  my  obligations 
to  him  had  been  completed,  Mr.  Henson,  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  implored  me  to  stand  by  him,  for  there  Avere  requests 
for  Ausits  from  liim  coming  from  all  quarters  and  from 
GlasgOAv,  among  the  first;  and  so  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  arrange 
meetings  for  him  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  just  as  i\Ir.  Crawford 
has  been  doing  in  Glasgow  and  the  Avest.  It  has  been  a great 
delight  to  me  to  see  how  out  of  the  small  beginning  there  ha‘^ 
been  such  a great  result.  But  the  people  of  Scotland  ha-A^e  not 
been  satisfied  Avith  merely  manifesting  their  interest  and  sym- 
pathy by  attending  crowded  meetings  to  hear  Mr.  Henson’s 
thrilling  story:  they  hav'e  given  expressions  in  a more  substan- 
tial Avay  of  their  interest  in  him  and  sympathy  Avith  the  Avork. 
(Applause.)  And  not  satisfied  Avith  manifesting  their  interest 
in  Mr.  Henson  himself,  they  have  taken  occasion  to  shoAv 
their  good  will  to  Mrs.  Henson  also.  (Applause.)  And 
think  there  is  a special  fitness  in  this.  I don’t  know  why  it  is 
that  I have  been  asked  to  make  this  presentation  to  Mi-s.  Hen- 
son, unless  from  the  circumstances  that  they  liA'ed  four  Aveeks 
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in  my  home  in  Edinburgh  and  therefore,  perhaps,  1 am  better 
able  than  any  one  present  to  testify  as  I can  and  have  the  ! 
greatest  pleasure  in  doing  to  i\Irs.  Henson’s  work  as  a Christian  ; 
lady.  (Applause.)  ' 

I have,  therefore,  without  further  trespassing  upon  the 
time  of  this  meeting  to  present  to  you.  Mi’s.  Henson,  in  the  name 
of  Christian  friends  in  Scotland,  this  token  (holding  in  his  , 
hand  the  gold  watch  and  chain)  of  their  interest  in  and  sym- 
pathy with  you  and  your  husband  in  the  work  in  which  you  i 
were  engaged  in  Canada.  The  watch  bears  the  following  in-  | 
seription:  “Presented,  as  a token  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Josiah 
Henson,  along  with  a testimonial  to  her  husband  (“Uncle 
Tom”)  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  20th  day  of  April,  1877, 
previous  to  their  departure  for  Canada,  and  as  a souveenir  of  | 
her  visit  to  Scotland.”  (Applause.)  j 

I have  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  this  watch  and  chain  in 
name  of  Christian  friends  in  Scotland  and  to  express,  on  their 
behalf  and  my  own,  our  regard  and  sympathy  with  you  and 
your  husband,  that  the  earnest  desire  that  He  who  holds  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  may  take  you  and  him  safely  j 
to  Canada  and  that  you  may  go  back  stimulated  and  enciuir-  ! 
aged  to  cany  on  more  eifectively  than  ever  the  good  work  in  | 
which  you  have  been  engaged.”  (Applause.)  : 

Mrs.  Henson,  who  had  risen  to  receive  the  te.stimonial, 
Ijowed  her  acknowledgments  and  resumed  her  seat. 

i\Ir.  Ileirsou,  who  on  coming  forward  was  greeted  with  pro- 
longed cheering,  said;  “Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  | 
and  Christian  Friends.  I have  the  honor  of  standing  before  ! 
you  in  all  probability  for  the  last  time  in  this  life.  I do  not  j 
know,  sir,  in  the  present  state  of  my  health,  that  I shall  be  able  ! 
to  make  those  sa.tisfactory  remarlcs  which  this  audience  ought  i 
to  liave.  My  bodily  ought  to  have.  My  bodily  health  is  so  ! 
impaired  that  I am  scarcely  able  to  stand;  but  I am  thankful 
to  be  permitted  to  be  here  and  I hope  to  be  able  to  pre.sent  the 
deepest  affections  of  my  heart  for  the  warm,  reception  which  I 
have  received  since  I had  the  honor  of  putting  my  foot  in  Scot- 
land. (Applause.)  It  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations;  and 
allow  me  to  say  that  what  has  been  done  has  been  a spontaneous, 
a voluntary  effort.  I had  no  thought  of  staying  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  Scotland;  but  the  manner  in  which  I have  been 
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treated  has  been  so  far  beyond  anything  I could  liave  expected 
that  I have  been  induced  to  prolc.ng  my  stay.  Now,  sir,  I don’t 
kinov  that  I could  do  any  more  than  tender  an  expression  of 
thanksgiving  to  you  and  to  all  my  friends  that  have  so  kindly 
taken  me  by  the  hand  and  preented  me  with  a token  of  re- 
spect such  as  I never  before  had  presented  to  me  in  my  life. 
(Applause.)  I can  scarcely  control  my  own  feelings  at  this 
moment.  I thank  God  I have  been  permitted,  through  all  the 
toils  and  condiets  of  life,  to  have  the  honor  of  standing  before 
a British  audience  (Applause)  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  right 
upon  what  we  call  in  Aanerica  “the  goose  (question.” 
(Laughter.)  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  question  in  America. 
If  there  is  an^dhing  done,  good  and  noble,  they  call  it  a grand 
thing  upon  the  goose  question.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  This 
is  a goose  question  indeed.  I look  back  from  whence  I came 
and  see  by  the  eyes  of  my  mind  what  you  cannot  see  with  your 
eyes  iiecause  you  have  not  been  there ; and  feel  in  my  heart 
what  you  cannot  feel,  and  I hope  never  will  feel,  and  no  one 
can  feel  it  but  the  man  who  had  the  iron  through  his  own 
.soul.  (Applause.) 

A few  yeare  ago  I, was  dragging  the  chains  of  oppression 
and  groaning  beneath  the  bondsman’s  burden,  with  not  an  eye 
of  ]nty  nor  an  arm  to  deliver  and  co”’^  ^mt  tell  which  way  the 
thing  would  turn ; but  I looked  steadfastly  ‘ and  de- 

pended upon  his  word — at  least  as  well  as  I understood  n (A., 
plause)— -and  now  these  dark  clouds  have  all  been  dispersed 
and  blown  asunder  and  I have  the  honor  tonight  of  .standing  on 
British  soil,  among  British  people,  with  British  feelings  and  a 
love  of  liberty.  (Loud  applause.)  I wanted,  sir,  when  speak- 
ing to  my  friend,  iMr.  Bowden,  I wanted  to  come  to  Scotland 
before  I left  for  Canada  because  I had  a reason  for  it. 

It  was  not  for  juoney.  I did  not  know  I was  going  to  get 
any.  (Laughter.')  I did  not  think  much  about  it.  but  T 
wanted  to  put  my  foot  in  Scotland,  for  when  I was,  as  it  were, 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  exposed  to  death,  dragging 
through  the  -wilderness  with  my  dear  little  woman  and  four 
little  children,  when  I had  got  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  I 
knew  not  what  to  do.  I hid  my  wife  and  children  in  the  wood, 
in  the  pi’airie  bushes,  and  went  out  and  exposed  my  life  be- 
cause I could  not  do  better.  I lay  in  the  woods,  and  groaned 
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till  the  groans  of  iny  wife  and  children,  who  were  staiwing 
with  hunger,  aroused  my  heart.  I said,  “Lord,  I cannot  bear 
this;  for  if  I lie  I must  die.  I can  only  die  and  I am  bound 
to  try  and  save  my  wife  and  children.  ’ ’ 1 went  out,  not  know- 
ing where  I was  going  or  what  I should  meet,  but  as  the  Lord 
woukl  have  it,  something  was  prepared  for  me  as  something 
was  prepared  for  Jonah.  It  was  not  a whale.  (Laughter.) 
Well,  what  was  it?  It  was  a man  with  a heart  in  him  as  big  as 
a.  great  fat  ox.  (Laughter.)  And  was  not  only  a man  but  he  j 
was  a Scotchman.  (Applause.)  I don’t  say  this  because  I 
am  among  Scotch  people  now.  I have  written  this  some  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  and  you  will  find  it  in  the  history  of  my  life 
written  there;  so  I am  not  making  a speculation  of  it  now. 
And  I don’t  need  to  do  that  to  have  your  atfeetionate  sympathies 
and  prayers  because  I have  got  them  already  and  shall  remem- 
ber your  kindness  in  all  time  coming  when  I get  home  to  my 
land  where  I expect  to  live  and  die.  This  man,  a Scotchman, 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  stepped  forward,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
brought  myself  and  family  on  board  his  vessel  and  took  us  to 
Buffalo  City.  He  asked  me  what  I had  to  live  on.  I told  him : 
“Three  threepenny  bits,”  that  is  about  18  cents  in  American  i 
coin.  “Is  that  all  you  have  got?”  “Yes,  every  cent.”  “What  I 
are  you  going  to  do ? ” “ I will  give  you  all  I got. ” “Well.”  he  j 
said,  “never  mind.  You  see  those  trees  across  the  river?”  i 
“Yes,  sir.”  “Well,”  says  he,  “you  are  not  a man  till  you 
get  there;  but  when  you  get  there  you  stand  a man.”  That  ' 
good  man  helped  me  and  my  wife  and  children.  He  stood 
op,  the  deck  above  me.  ’*'‘1  am  a poor  man  myself,”  he  said,  j 
“and  have  a wife  and  five  children.  I sail  this  boat.  I am 
hired  to  do  it,  and  am  but  a servant.  If  I had  anything  worth 
while,  I would  give  you  something  to  help  you  to  buy  some 
bread.  I will  pay  your  ferry  over.  Here  is  one  dollar,”  and 
putting  his  hand  on  my  head  said,  “be  a good  fellow,  won’t 
you?”  I told  him  I would.  (Applause.) 

I have  nothing  to  brag  about  my  goodness,  but  I promised 
him,  and  I promised  the  Lord  before,  that  while  I lived  I 
would  be  a good  man;  that  whatever  took  place,  if  I starved  I 
would  be  a good  man ; I made  up  that  in  my  mind  ever  since 
the  Lord  converted  my  soul ; and  I hope  I am  a good  man  now 
and  that  I shall  live  and  die  a good  man — a straightforward 
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mail.  I went  to  work  in  Canada.  I toiled  with  my  hands  dur- 
ing the  week  for  a livelihood,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath 
for  a living.  I suppose  you  call  a livelihood  a living. 
(Laughter.)  But  I toiled  with  my  hands  to  make  a living  and 
preached  to  live  hereafter.  (Applause.) ' I may  tell  you  a 
few  things  about  how  I got  on.  I used  to  walk  from  twelve 
t"  ^^teen  miles  on  Sabbath  and  preached  twice  and  sometimes 
three  times  a day  the  best  way  I could.  I could  not  read,  but 
then  I could  sing  and  talk  and  kneel  down  and  pray  with  them, 
and  would  teach  them  to  be  honest,  and  upright,  and  to  serve 
God  and  by  and  by  they  would  be  better.  I preached  “repen- 
tance toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ.” 
T happened  to  say  that  to  Archbishop  Sumner  in  my  interview 
with  him  wlien  I visited  London  in  1851  and  he  said  it  was 
very  good  preaching.  I used  to  go  almost  naked.  I went 
barefooted  every  day  during  the  week  and  on  Saturday  night 
got  a pair  of  shoes  tied  with  string;  had  them  blackened  up 
a little,  wrapped  them  in  a cloth  and  taken  them  with  me 
on  Sunday.  I walked  barefooted  until  I got  in  sight  of  a 
l)lace  where  I was  going  to  try  to  hold  forth,  when  I put  the 
shoes  on.  (Applause.)  I put  them  on  when  I came  in  sight 
of  the  houses  because  God  commands  respect,  and  I think  a 
minister  ought  to  command  respect  and  be  as  good  a looking  man 
as  any  of  the  rest.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I preached 
as  well  as  I could;  if  they  gave  me  something  to  eat,  I took  it, 
and  if  they  had  nothing  to  give  I went  home  without  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) Frequently  I was  asked  to  stay  all  night,  ha\dng 
9 or  10  miles  to  go;  but  I would  beg  to  be  excused.  “You 
had  better  stay,”  they  would  say.  “You  are  hired  and  it  will 
be  ten  or  eleven  before  you  get  home.”  Well,  I would  think 
the  mater  over,  and  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have 
stayed,  for  I was  tired,  but  I found  I could  not  do  so  without 
dishonoring  the  cause  of  Christ.  My  wife  had  fixed  on  mj^ 
shirt  collar  (Laughter)  and  put  a white  rag  around  my  neck 
to  make  me  look  something  like  a minister.  I Avould  have  been 
glad  to  have  stayed,  but  I would  have  had  to  take  ofl;  my  coat, 
and  how  would  I have  been?  (Laughter.)  Sooner  than 
I would  have  dishonored  the  Lord  that  way  and  let  the  people 
know  I was  so  poor  as  not  to  have  a shirt  on,  I would  walk 
home  and  get  there  at  ten  or  eleven,  and  go  to  work  next  morn- 
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in^.  ” Further  details  connected  with  his  early  experience 
nere  given  by  Mr.  Henson,  including  some  particulars  of  his 
journeys,  extending  to  some  hundreds  of  miles,  to  attend  meet- 
ings, his  preaching  every  night  and  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
one  incident  illustrative  of  the  prejudice  color  and  the  hard- 
ships to  which,  on  that  account,  he  was  subjected  in  Canada.  In 
IJamiltoji,  the  i)eople  had  raised  money  to  pay  his  expenses  to 
London  by  stage  as  the  weather  was  cold  and  stormy. 

lie  went  to  the  stage  office,  paid  for  a seat,  and  was  for- 
ward next  morning  before  eight,  when  the  conveyance  was  to 
stai-t.  The  stage  drove  up  and  some  ladies  came  forward  who 
wanted  to  travel,  and  whom  he  allowed  in  fir.st,  as  he  always 
gave  ladies  the  preference.  (Laughter.)  Two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen followed  and  he  then  put  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the 
stage  and  was  about  to  go  inside,  when  a great  ruffian  of  a fel- 
low, tlie  driver,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  forced  him  back,  and 
refused  to  let  him  enter,  saying  that  if  he  wanted  to  go  to 
London,  he  must  ride  on  the  top.  IMr.  Henson  civilly  remon- 
sti-ated  with  him  and  finally  asked  back  his  money,  biit  to  no 
purpose.  The  man — ^^vho  used  language  towards  him  such  as  he 
would  not  repeat — would  not  give  him  his  money,  nor  wonld 
he  permit  him  to  enter  the  stage,  even  though  there  was  plenty 
of  room,  and  he  Avas  obliged  to  clindi  up  to  the  top,  with  the 
prospect  of  riding  thei’e  betAveen  eighty  and  a hundred  miles, 
(>xposed  to  the  chilling  elements.  When  they  had  about  forty 
miles  to  go,  a gentleman,  on  his  way  to  London,  and  who  had 
been  vainly  epostulating  with  the  driver,  at  some  of  the  halting 
places,  spoke  to  Mr.  Henson,  saying  he  felt  he  was  very  badly 
treated,  and  offered  him  if  he  had  no  objection,  the  lAse  of  the 
covered  Avagon  in  AA'hich  Avere  dogs.  Mr.  Henson  thanked  him 
very  kindly,  accepted  his  offer  and  in  this  conveyance  was 
broAight  on  to  London,  feeling  that  he  would  rather  ride  with 
these  diunb  animals  or  dogs,  than  with  another  dog — the  coarse 
fellow  AAffio  had  so  ill-used  him. 

He  had  been  invited  to  remain  there  four  weeks  in  Lon- 
don, and  one  day  met  in  the  street  a gentleman,  who  had  sliOAAm 
him  so  much  kindness,  and  Avhom  he  found  to  be  Bishop  Ci’onin 
of  London.  Henson’s  submitting  himself  as  he  had  done  and 
taking  things  as  they  were  AAffien  he  could  not  help  himself, 
made  the  Bishop  his  friend,  and  through  him  gained  the  friend- 
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bliip  of  persons  of  clistiuetiou ; and  many  a five  dollar  bill  did  the 
Bishop  afterwards  put  in  his  hand.  (Applause.)  After  re- 
ferring to  his  maimed  condition,  the  result  of  the  brutal  as- 
sault made  on  him  by  Bryce  Littno  (Mi-s.  Stowe's  “Legree”), 
■who  broke  his  shoulder  blades,  in  consequence  of  wliich  he  was 
unable  since  to  raise  his  hands  to  his  head,  (Mr.  Henson,  in  con- 
clusion, .said:  "Please  accept  my  deepest  thanks  for  the  Christ- 
ian att'ection  you  have  shown  me  and  the  warm-heartedness  with 
which  you  have  received  me.  I shall  remember  your  libei-ality 
and  charity  while  I am  able  to  remember  anything,  and  hope 
that  with  the  grace  of  God — and  nothing  can  be  done  withoiit 
that — I may  always  be  able  to  prove  myself,  as  a man  and  a 
Christian  worthy  of  your  contidenee  and  respect.  (Applause.) 
I shall  leave  tomorrow,  and,  by  the  help  of  God,  shall  take 
in  tlie  arms  of  my  faith,  and  when  I have  an  opportunity  of 
bowing  to  the  Lord,  Avill  present  you  all  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
Please  accept  this,  and  I remain  your  friend  and  brother 
in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love.  (Loud  aiiplause.) 

iMr.  Henson  seemed  about  to  take  his  seat  when  apparently 
reminded  of  an  omission  he  added:  ‘AYhen  I heard  my  wife 
was  going  to  be  presented  with  a watch — rather  a new  thing, 
but  a good  thing — (Laughter) — I told  her  that  she  would  have 
to  get  up  and  do  something.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I 
said  she  would  have  to  make  a bow,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
(Eenewed  laughter.)  She  replied,  “Oh,  no.”  I asked  “why?” 
and  she  said : “It  is  not  customary  for  ladies  to  do  that  in 
Scotland.”  I said,  “well  how  then?”  “The  gentlemen  al- 
ways present  thanks  for  their  wives.”  (Applause.)  “Well,” 
I said.  “I  will  tell  you  what  I ivill  do.  If  you  promise  me  one 
thing,  I shall  make  .some  kind  of  aeknowledginent  for  you.” 
“Wliat  is  that?’’  “If  you  promise  you  will  behalve  youi-self 
— (Laughter) — better  than  you  ever  did  before.”  /‘Well,’^ 
■said  she,  “I  cannot  do  that.”  “Why?”  “I  am  sure  I have 
behaved  myself  as  well  as  I could.”  (Applause.)  “There 
may  be  a ditference  of  opinion  about  that.  (Laughter.)  You 
might  think  so,  and  I might  not.”  “Well,  I don’t  know.  We 
never  disagreed.  No,  we  always  think  both  ju-st  exactly  a.like.” 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Mr.  Henson  then  turned  to  his  wife, 
who  in  response  to  his  request,  rose  and  bowed  her  acknowledg- 
ments, after  which  they  sat  down,  amid  great  applause.  Prayer 
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wa.s  tlien  offered  up  by  Key.  Dr. -Browu  and  the  cdioir  sang.  “I 
Have  Been  Bedeenied.  ” 

, The  Bev.  iUex  Wallace  was  afterwards  called  upon  and 
said:  “On  rising  to  address  you  tonight,  niy  feelings  are  of  a 
mingled  character.  I doirt  know  that  I can  stand  here  tonight 
without  referring,  in  the  presence  of  our  venerable  friend,  to 
something  at  least  of  the  horrors  of  the  hell  of  slavery  from 
which  he  has  escaped.  MHien  the  great  Italian  poet  Dante, 
who  lived  in  Florence  and  who  wrote  that  remarkable  poem,‘  ‘ The 
Inferno,”  with  which  his  name  is  always  identified,  just  as 
iMiltons  is  with  “Paradise  Lost,”  used  to  i)ass  through  the 
streets,  mothers  in  a kind  of  terror,  held  up  their  children  to 
look  at  the  weird-like  man  and  whispered  in  their  ear,  “That 
is  the  mail  that  has  been  in  hell.”  And  so  you  see  here  tonight, 
on  the  platform  of  the  City  Hall  of  Glasgow,  a man  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  who  was  for  nearly  a half  century  in  the 
horrid  hell  of  slavery,  redeemed,  not  merely  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  xVbraham  Lincoln,  that  set  four  millions  of  slaves  free 
in  the  LTnited  States,  but  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Now,  I cannot  look  on  “Uncle  Tom”  without  recalling 
one  very  memorable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery 
struggle.  It  is  not  yet  much  more  than  a century  since  Granville 
Sharpe,  a noble  friend  of  the  slave,  obtained  a decision  of  the 
English  judges  in  the  famous  case  of  the  black  man  Somerset, 
then  as  soon  as  a slave  sets  his  foot  upon  English  ground  he 
becomes  free.  That  was  quite  an  era  in  the  struggle  against 
slavery.  No  slave  power  could  carry  Somerset  back  from  this 
country  into  the  land  of  bondage.  Ills  feet  had  touched  British 
soil  and  he  wa.s  free.  (Applause.) 

Well,  there  has  been  a great  and  mighty  struggle  since  that 
in  order  to  set  the  slave  free  in  our  Wet  Indian  possessions, 
and  afterwards  in  America.  Our  friend  referred  to  his  own  life, 
an  account  of  which  I hold  in  my  hand- — and  I advise  every  one 
of  you  to  get  it,  for  you  will  read  it  with  thrilling  interest.  Our 
friend  has  referred  to  his  own  life  and  I may  be  pardoned  if 
I should  do  the  same.  The  horrors  of  slavery!  Why  that  man’s 
father,  for  standing  up  in  defense  of  his  own  wife,  and  for 
lajdng  hands  on  the  brutal  overseer  who  had  assaulted  her---I 
shall  not  mention  in  an  audience  such  as  this  the  crime  by  which 
his  blood  boiled  with  indignation  from  the  instincts  of  hu- 
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inanity — he  happened  to  strike  the  overseer  -and  what  was  the 
result?  A brawny  blacksmith  was  selected  and  the  father  of 
“Uncle  Tom”  received  one  hundred  lashes  on  the  bare  back. 

A pause  ensued  after  he  got  fifty,  but  judicious  men  had  felt 
his  pulse,  it  was  decided  to  give  him  the  whole,  till  he  was  left 
a bleeding  mass  of  wounds  and  bruises;  then  his  right  ear  was 
nailed  to  the  whipping-post,  cut  right  from  the  side  of  his  head, 
and  all  this  as  a warning  to  the  slaves  that  they  dare  not  life  a 
hand  against  a white  man.  Prom  that  hour  that  man’s  nature 
became  utterly  changed.  ‘‘The  milk  of  human  kindness  was 
turned  to  gall.”  His  life  was  marred  forever  and  then  he  was 
sold  down  to  the  south  and  never  more  heard  of.  I don’t  know 
anything  more  touching  in  liistory.  “What  his  after  fate  was,’'' 
says  “Uncle  Tom,”  “neither  my  mother  nor  I ever  learned. 
The  great  day  will  reveal  all.”  Yes,  the  great  day  will  reveal 
all,  and  oh ! what  a revelation  of  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  this 
sum  of  hiunan  villianies.  Then,  again,  our  friend  says  he  can- 
not lift  his  hand  to  his  head.  How  was  that  done?  By  a bad 
fellow  whose  bad  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  like  that  of 
Legree.  It  has  been  said  read  the  key  to  “Uncle  Toni’s  Cabin.” 
If  you  think  there  has  been  any  exaggeration  in  that  tale  of 
the  plain  unvarnished  facts.  This  very  man  whom  you  see  on 
the  platform,  for  standing  up  in  defense  of  his  drunken  mas- 
ter, Isaac  Riley,  for  that  act  of  kindness,  wa.s  assaulted  by  the 
overseer  of  another  estate,  Avho,  by  repeated  blows  from  a heavy 
fence  rail,  broke  his  arms  and  shoulder  blades  in  such  a way 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  raise  his  hands  to  his  head  since, 
and  then,  because  our  friend,  when  a boy  Avished  to  learn  to 
read,  how  was  he  treated?  He  had  seen  on  his  master’s  butter 
the  initials  I.  E.  (Isaac  Riley),  with  a goose  cpiill,  cut  so  as  to 
look  like  a pen,  he  imitated  as  best  he  could  those  two  letters, 
and  then  he  wanted  to  get  a spelling  book..  In  the  story  of  his 
life  he  says:  “It  seemed  to  me  if  I took  some  of  the  apples 
that  fell  from  the  trees  in  the  orchard  and  sold  them  I should 
be  able  to  get  the  spelling  book.  I did  this.  Early  the  next 
morning  I was  about  to  harne.ss  the  horse  for  my  master ; the 
horse  was  frisky  and  ran,  and  I ran  to  catch  him.  Then  my 
hat  fell  off,  and  the  book  in  it  dropped  on  the  ground.  After 
I had  harnessed  my  hoi-se  my  master  exclaimed,  “Wliat’s  that?” 
‘ ‘ A spelling  book.  ” “ Whose  it  is  ? ” “ IMine.  ” “ Where  did  you 
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get  it?’’  “Bought  it,  sir,  wheu  I went  to  market.’’  “How 
jjiucli  was  it?”  “Eleven  cents.”  “Where  did  you  get  the 
money?”  “I  sold  some  apples  out  of  the  orchard.”  “Our  or- 
cliard!”  he  exclaimed  in  a pasion.  “I’ll  teach  you  to  get  apples 
fi-om  our  orchard  for  siich  vile  purpose;  so  you’ll  remember  it. 
Give  me  that  book.”  1 stooped  to  pick  it  up  and  as  I saw  his 
big  cane,  using  an  awful  oath.  At  last  I was  obliged  to  do  it 
when  he  beat  me  across  the  head  and  back  till  my  eyes  were 
swollen  and  I became  unconscious.  ]\Iy  poor  mother  found  me 
in  this  state  and  it  was  sometime  before  I was  able  to  be  about 
my  work  again.  When  my  master  saw  me  after  I recovered, 
lie' said,  sneeringly:  “So  you  want  to  be  a tine  gentleman? 
Remember,  if  you  meddle  with  a book  again.  I’ll  knock  you 
brains  out.”  And  our  friend  very  humanely  added;  “The 
wonder  to  me  is  why  I have  any  brains  left.  I shall  carry  to 
my  grave  a scar  that  my  master  made  that  day.  I did  not 
open  a hook  again  till  I was  42  years  of  age,  and  out  of  the  land 
of  slavery.  Now,  while  we  thank  God  with  all  our  hearts  to- 
night let  us  remember  that  there  are  still  millions  of  human 
beings  in  slavery.  In  1866  I was  brought  face  to  face  with 
slaveiw.  I never  saw  tiesh  and  blood  sold  till  that  day.  I was 
at  Abydis  on  the  Hellespont,  having  along  with  me  five  or  six 
hiuidred  other  passengers,  ordered  into  quarantine,  been  spend- 
ing the  time  at  Lazaretto. 

One  beautiful  Sabbath  morning,  when  a crowd  was  collected 
in  the  square,  on  going  forward,  to  my  horror  I found  a Turkish 
slave  auction  going  on.  Shall  the  people-  of  this  land  ever  fight 
for  Turkey?  (Loud  cries  of  “No”.)  That  is  one  thing  cast 
away  forever.  Public  sentiment  will  never  allow  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) Two  fine  jet  black  Nubian  boys  were  exposed  for  sale. 
The  auctioneer  was  expatiating  on  their  good  qualities.  An 
American  friend  who  was  with  me  asked  me  to  hold  his  hand, 
saj'ing,  “I  feel  my  blood  tingling  at  the  sight  and  will  smash 
him  unless  you  hold  my  hand.”  I felt  it  quivering  with  indig- 
nation. “Thank  God,”  said  my  friend,  “that  horrid  system 
of  slavery  is  over  in  my  country,”  and  here  you  have  a living 
proof  of  it  this  evening.  (Applause.) 

There  are  a few  things  I would  like  to  know  in  connection 
with  our  friend.  I would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  Scotch- 
man who  was  the  one  to  give  him  the  last  push,  aftei’  a terrible 
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struggle  for  liberty,  iuto  the  laud  of  freedom.  There  is  nothing 
more  thriUiug  in  the  whole  of  this  book  than  the  fact  to  which 
“Uncle  Tom, “ referred  in  the  outset  of  his  address,  lie  tells 
tlie  ^vhole  story- — how  after  wandering  for  six  long  weeks,  hid- 
ing in  the  woods  by  day  and  traveling  by  night,  lest  the  slave- 
hunters  or  the  blood-hounds  should  be  down  upon  them,  he  came 
at  last  near  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  and  there  all  progress 
seemed  stopped.  How  was  he  to  get  across  that  water?  It 
was  a special  providence.  A man  with  his  schooner  was  there 
loading  it  with  grain,  and,  as  “Uncle  Tom”  made  his  appear- 
ance, cried,  “Hello  there,  man,  can’t  you  work?”  “Yes,  sir,’* 
was  the  reply;  and  as  he  approached,  after  his  weary  march  of 
six  weeks,  carrying  two  of  his  children  on  his  back  all  the 
Avay  for  six  hundred  miles,  till  the  skin  was  raw  to  an  extent 
ahnost  equal  to  the  size  of  the  knapsack  in  which  he  bore  them. 
No  wonder  he  came  up  weaiy  and  crippling.  “I’ll  give  you  a 
shilling  an  hoin’, ” said  the  man;  but  on  seeing  “Uncle  Tom,” 
he  added,  “Oh,  you  can’t  work — you  ai’e  crippled,”  and  he 
was  going  to  let  him  oft’,  but  “Uncle  Tom”  replied,  “Can’t  I,” 
seized  a bag  of  corn,  followed  the  gang,  coming  and  going,  and 
'wrought  with  a will.  Then  he  got  into  conversation  with  a col- 
oi*ed  man,  one  of  the  laborers,  and  asked  him,  “How  far  is 
it  to  Canada?”  The  colored  brother  comprehending  the  sit- 
uation, answered,  “'Would  you  like  to  go  to  Canada?”  “Yes, 
if  I could.”  “Then  tell  our  captain,  he’s  a fine  fellow.’’  The 
captain  came,  and  all  honors  to  that  nameless  Scotchman  who 
gave  our  friend  the  push  from  the  land  of  bondage  into  the 
laud  of  freedom.  (Loud  applause.)  I do  regret  I don’t  know 
his  name.  I wish  I could  get  it.  Be  it  iMacPherson  or  Liv- 
ingston or  Dueau  iMcDougal  (a  laugh)  if  living • an\wvhere  on 
the  face  of  God’s  earth.  God  bless  him!  But  if  not  he  will 
have  his  reward  from  that  Saviour,  who  at  la.st  will  say.  “In 
as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  thes*^,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  “Uncle  Tom”  has  re- 
deemed the  pledge  he  gave  that  Scotchman  that  morning,  when, 
having  one  more  river  to  cross,  and  after  receiving  from  him, 
money  to  pay  the  ferryman,  Green,  the  captain,  put  his  hand 
on  his  head,  and  said.  “Be  a good  fellow,  won’t  you?”  “Uncle 
Tom”  gave  a pledge  which  I will  quote  in  his  own  words. 
“Yes,”  he  said.  “I’ll  i;se  my  freedom  well;  I’ll  give  my  soiil 
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lo  God.”  lie  ha.s  redeemed  that  pledge  to  the  Scotehnian,  and 
lie  is  here  to  show  he  has  redeemed  it  both  to  God  and  man. 
“ I ’ll  use  my  freedom  well.  ’ ’ He  has,  has  he  not  ? He  has  used 
it  well  in  this  way,  that  he  has  endeavored  in  Canada  to  edu- 
cate and  elevate  his  colored  brethren.  He  began  at  once  to 
do  it.  On  getting  to  the  land  of  freedom  he  saw  their  de- 
graded condition.  He  had  schools  erected,  had  saw  mills  es- 
tablished, became  a missionary  preacher,  and  he  has  redeemed, 
all  of  you  will  admit,  nobly  the  pledge  he  gave  to  the  Scotch- 
man: “I’ll  use  my  freedom  well.”  Has  he  not  done.it?  (Ap- 
plause.) I think  the  deeds'  he  has  done  “praise  him  in  the 
gates.”  You  have  heard  how  he  has  described  that  remarkable 
ride  of  his  with  the  dogs,  and  yet  I don’t  think  the  Queeen  ever 
did  a nobler  tiling  than  when  she  invited  “Uncle  Tom”  to 
ccane  and  see  her.  She  has  done  many  a noble,  womanly  thing, 
for  which  history  will  praise  her  name  up  high  upon  the  pagn 
of  immortal  renown,  but  I don’t  know  anything  she  has  done 
more  to  win  her  affection,  and  that  will  tend  more  to  remove 
that  prejudice  against  color  than  the  call  to  come  up  and  see 
her  in  her  own  palace.  (Applause.)  I believe  that  the  meet- 
ing of  “Uncle  Tom”  and  his  wife  and  the  Queen  will  yet 
form  the  subject  for  a great  historical  painting.  Why  not? 
This  is  a subject  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  the  greatest  living 
painter.  I am  not  a prophet ; but  who  ever  lives  a few  years 
longer  will,  I dare  say,  see  the  Queen’s  meeting  with  “Uncle 
Tom”  and  his  wife  a great  painting  as  in  the  case  of  those 
African  chiefs,  who  came  to  see  the  Queen,  and  on  parting  wifh 
her  asked,  what  was  the  reason  of  this  country’s  greatness;  and 
in  the  beautiful  engraving  in  the  print  shop  windows  we  find 
the  Queen  pre.senting  them  with  a bible,  and  telling  them, 
“This  book  is  the  source  of  my  country’s  greatness.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  art  of  the  painters  will  convey  to 
the  canvas  that  scene  which  was  worthy  of  our  noble  Queen. 
It  reminds  me  of  old  Jacob  going  into  the  prasence  of  Pharaoh, 
though  Jacob  was  older  than  “Uncle  Tom,”  and  when  Pharaoh 
was  so  much  touched  with  the  aged  appearance  of  Jacob  leaning 
on  the  top  of  his  staff.  The  Queen  herself,  we  learn  from  IMr. 
Bowden  and  others,  Avas  remarkably  struck  Avith  the  sight  of 
“T^nele  Tom,”  and  complimented  him  on  his  hale  appearance 
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I'oi-  one  who  Wcis  nearly  ninety  j'eai-s  of  age.  I have  no  motion 
to  propose,  bnt  I ask  you  all  to  join  with  me  in  earnest  prayers 
for  our  friend  and  his  noble  wife,  wishing  God’s  blessing  upon 
*them  in  the  future,  be  it  no  longer  or  shorter  that  lies  before 
them.  In  my  oum  church,  when  referring  to  same  visit  to  the 
t^ueen,  I was  struck  with  the  expression  our  venerable  friend 
emjjloyed.  He  felt  the  honor,  doubtless,  but  he  felt  there  was 
something  higher  and  better  in  what  is  still  before  him,  and 
said  to  me  with  emphatic  earnestness:  “Ah,  it  Avas  good  to 
visit  the  Queen,  but  there  is  something  better  a.head,  ” referring 
to  the  bright  and  happy  home  “over  there,”  about  Avhich  the 
choir  Avas  engaged  in  singing  at  that  time.  That  hymn  tells  me 
there  is  something  better  ahead.  “Yes,”  something  better 
ahead,  in  the  hapiiy,  happy  home  of  the  immortals,  Avhere  I 
trust  .A'ou  Avill  meet  Avith  those  Avhom  slav'ery  sundered  from 
you.  “Not  lost,  but  gone  before.”  Let  us  look  fonvard.  In 
closing,  I cannot  but  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  same  hall 
many  noble  advocates  for  the  slaA'e  have  stood,  most  of  Avhom 
have  passed  aAvay.  I cannot  but  recall  the  names  of  Dr.  War- 
saw. Dr.  King  and  above  all.  Dr.  Wm.  Andeision,  Avho  plead 
for  liberty  for  the  slaA’e.  (ApplausG)  And  I Avould  refer, 
too,  to  our  own  LiAungston.  The  Avords  on  his  tomlA  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  last  AA’ords  he  uttered  on  his  knees  for  Africa. 
He  was  found  dead  on  his  knees  by  his  devoted  attendants.  He 
had  bade  them  “Good  night.”  'TAvas  his  last  “Good  night.” 
He  had  said  to  them,  “Don’t  come  back,”  but,  Avhen  they 
thought,  “Massa  Avas  sleeping  long,”  they  ventured  in,  and 
the  sun  of  Africa  had  risen  on  the  face  of  their  dead  master. 
The  prayer  is  now  appropriately  placed  on  his  tomb  stone  in 
We.stminster  Abbey:  “May  Heaven’s  rich  blessing  come  doAvn 
on  eA'ery  one,  American,  English  or  Turk,  Avho  Avill  heal  the 
open  sore  of  the  Avorld — sla.A’ery.  ” The  last  prayer  of  David 
Livingston  was  on  behalf  of  the  slave.  Xoav  I don’t  knoAV  if 
I CA’er  addressed  a meeting  Avith  deeper  interest  and  emotion 
than  tonight,  and  I am  sure  you  all  join  me  in  the  Avords  of  the 
benediction  uttered  by  Moses,  AA’ho  led  his  people  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  and  the  house  of  bondage,  AA'hen  in  blessing  them  he 
said — and  let  us  use  the  words  on  behalf  of  our  dear  friends 
as  they  leaA’e  our  city  topioiTOAV  and  are  about  to  quit  our 
shores — “The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee;  the  Lord  make 
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liis  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  he  gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord 
lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee  grace."  (Ap- 
plause.) The  choir  sang  the  hymn,  "Over  There." 

i\[r.  Henson  came  forward  and  was  received  with  renewed 
aj)plause.  After  mentioning  that  the  name  of  the  Scotchman, 
who  had  so  much  befriended  him  in  his  ett'orts  to  reach  Canada, 
was  to  his  best  recollection,  John  Burns,  he  said  he  now  rose 
to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  their  friend,  Mr.  Crawford,  who 
had  so  generously  stood  ])y  them  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  had  done  so  sponta- 
neously and  voluntarily.  (Applause.)  The  Rev.  Wallace  like- 
wise proposed  a veiy  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  i\Ir.  Bowden, 
who  had  brought  ]\fr.  Henson  to  Scotland,  and  had  charge  of 
arranging  his  meetings  in  the  East,  where  £330  had  been  raised 
in  behalf  of  their  dear  old  friend.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, in  acknowledging  the  compliment  paid  him,  expressed 
how  much  he  had  valued  the  intercoui-se  he  had  enjoyed  wdth 
Mr.  Henson  as  a.  Chiastiau  man,  upright,  straightforward  and 
anxious  to  do  his  best,  bore  testimony  to  the  amiable  qualities 
of  Ml'S.  Henson,  and  how  much  both  she  and  her  husband  had 
won  the  esteem  of  those  who  had  met  them,  including  some  of 
the  firet  people  in  Scotland;  several  of  them  by  letter  and 
pei’sonally,  regretted  that  their  stay  had  been  so  short.  One 
gentleman  had  wished  Mr.  and  jMrs.  Henson  to  spend  six  weeks 
on  their  estate. 

A great  deal  had  been  said  in  reference  to  whether  iMr. 
Henson  was  the  real  "Uncle  Tom."  In  connection  with  the 
proof  that  he  was  so,  Mr.  Crawford  referred  to  a musical  per- 
formance of  "Eva"  given  on  a previous  night  in  the  Welling- 
ton Palace,  South  Side,  in  connection  with  the  Foundry  Boys’ 
Relig'ious  Society.  IMr.  Henson  presided,  and  in  some  remarks 
he  made  on  the  occasion,  adverting  to  the  incident  of  little 
Eva  having  been  taken  out  of  the  water,  said  he  was  the  man 
Avho  did  it.  The  audience  rose  in  admiration  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Henson,  as  much  as  to  say,  "There  is  no  doubt 
this  is  Uncle  Tom."  IMr.  Crawford  added  that  he  had  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  mingling  with  various  people,  hut 
a more  practical  Christian  and  out-and-out  straightforward 
man  than  Mr.  Henson  he  had  never  met  with  in  all  his  life. 
("Applause.) 
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The  Rev.  Bowden  also  returned  thanks  for  vote  accorded 
him.  After  stating  that  in  the  East  £350  had  been  raised, 
£330  of  which  had  been  united  to  the  amount  obtained  in  Glas- 
gow and  the  West  for  testimonial  fund,  he  said  it  had  lieen  a 
source  of  great  happiness  to  him  that  he  had  been  in  any  way 
helpful  to  i\Ir.  Henson,  and  it  would  be  a bright  spot  in  his 
life  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  (Applause.)  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  proposed  by  Counsellor  Win. 
Brown,  and  a similar  vote  to  the  choir,  proposed  by  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, were  carried  by  acclamation;  and  Rev.  Roberts  closed  the 
meeting  with  the  benediction.  Large  nnmbei’s  of  the  audience 
then  pressed  forward  to  shake  hands  with  “Uncle  Tom"  and 
his  wife,  and  the  venerable  man  was  afterwards  followed  to  the 
ante-room,  where  he  was  nearly  overpowered  by  those  mani- 
festations of  regard,  and  was  obliged  from  exhaustion  to  desist, 
with  the  fervent  expression  of  the  wish,  “God  bless  yon  all.” 
The  proceedings  terminated  shortly  before  ten  o’clock. 

"UN’CLE  TOM’S”  LAST  APPEAR AAX’E  IX  SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  Henson  had  made  up  ids  mind  to  make  his  recent  ap- 
pearance in  Glasgow  his  last  public  appearance  in  Scotland; 
but  a committee  of  gentlemen  had  been  informed  in  Dumfries 
to  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  pay  us  a visit  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  He  and  his  wife  arrived,  becoming  the  guests  of 
i\lr.  and  IMrs.  Grierson  of  Chapelmonnt.  On  Sabbath  afternoon 
he  preached  in  Loveburn  Street  LT.  P.  Church.  The  church 
completely  tilled,  additional  seats  having  to  be  placed  up  the 
aisles,  the  pulpit  steps  also  being  occupied.  “Uncle  Tom” 
was  aceompauied  to  the  pulpit  by  the  Rev.  Rae,  the  pastor  of 
the  congregation,  who  conducted  the  other  part  of  the  services. 
“Uncle  Tom,”  although  on  the  verge  of  four-score  and  ten 
.veal’s,  has  a surprising^  hale  appearance,  and  a clear,  distinct 
voice  of  considerable  force,  and  which,  in  earlier  life,  when 
he  was  in  vigor  of  manhood,  impressed  on  his  benighted  fellow- 
eountrj'men  the  imperishable  truths  of  religion. 

He  chose  his  text,  the  gospel  of  invitation — “Come  nnto 
me.  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you 
rest”  (Matthew  xi.,  28),  from  which  he  preached  an  able  and 
impressive  discourse,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said ; ‘ ‘ Allow 
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me  to  refer  you  to  some  of  my  own  experiences.  I oifer  you 
this  because  I know  it  will  do  you  good.  I remember  what  I 
prayer  has  done  and  I know  what  prayer  can  do  and  will  do.  j 
The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  for  he  has  annoi^nted  me 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captive,  to  open  the  prison  doors  of  them 
that  are  bound,  and  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord — the  universal  salvation  of  all  that  believe  in  the  blood 
and  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ.  I am  so  glad  that  it  does  not 
show  any  difference.  Any  who  will  give  their  hearts  to  Christ 
may  come.  It  was  not  preached  so  in  the  country  where  I 
lived  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  It  was  a kind  of  one- 
sided, one-handed  salvation.  There  was  salvation  for  the  whites 
and  none  for  the  poor  blacks.  None!  But  when  I grew  a 
little  older  and  thought  for  myself  and  heard  the  first  sermon 
that  I ever  heard  preached  in  my  life  it  had  Jesus  in  it.  Christ  : 
had  died  for  the  sons  of  all  men,  and  I only  had  to  settle  the 
question,  I wonder  if  Christ  died  for  me?  The  minister 
preached  that  Christ  died  for  all  men — -yes,  for  the  high,  the 
low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  bond,  the  free — the  poor  slave 
dragging  his  chains  might  have  a free  soul  and  an  enslaved 
body.  ! 

The  next  thought  I had  was,  I wonder  if  this  is  wliat  my 
mother  has  always  been  praying  for,  that  I might  be  brought 
to  God?  Poor  little  starving  slave  boy  as  I was,  I wondered 
if  Christ  would  save  my  little  soul.  The  minister  said  that 
Jesus  would  bear  the  burdens  and  sins  of  the  world  on  his 
shoulders  on  the  cross;  therefore  He  hung  and  bled  and 
groaned  and  sighed  and  died.  He  promised  to  rise  again  on 
the  third  day,  and  He  did.  He  ascended  up  to  God  on  high 
and  led  capitivity  captive  and  gave  gifts  unto  the  sons  of  men, 
and  the  greatest  gift  He  gave  was  His  precious  blood. 

I looked  at  that  man.  I looked  through  the  door.  My  soul 
was  so  engrossed  with  the  truth  which  I had  never  heard  before. 
]\Iy  heart  was  worked  up.  I always  remember  him,  today,  with 
my  friends.  I have  the  honor  to  stand  before  this  congrega- 
tion an  example  of  amazing  mercy  and  the  prayers  of  a dear 
old  mother.  Yes,  I think  now  and  ever  have  thought  that  never 
will  the  prayers  of  a faithful  father  or  mother  go  to  the 
ground.  They  may  not  l>e  answered  in  the  way  they  expect, 
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but  God  never  forgets  them.  He  never  forgets  the  prayers  of 
some  of  your  dear  old  mothers,  who  have  bent  over  us  and 
wet  our  cheeks  with  their  teal’s.  They  are  perhaps  not  an- 
swered yet,  but  they  will  be  answered.  God  hears  them  and 
treasures  them  up.  Yes,  he  treasures  them  up  in  the  book  of 
life.  The  minister’s  text  was  this  (Heb.  ii.,  9)  : “We  see  Jesus, 
who  was  made  a little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering 
of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor;  that  He  by  the  grace 
of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man.” 

I remember  the  day,  the  time,  the  place  when  and  where  I 
yielded  up  all  that  I had  for  Christ,  and  then  peace  was 
brought  to  my  soul,  and  I have  walked  in  the  ways  of  peace 
and  joy  ever  since.  Can  you  say  that?  Well,  if  you  cannot 
say  it  you  oug’ht  to.  I was  fifteen  or  sixteen  when  I heard  the 
first  seimon  with  Jesus  in  it.  It  was  a.  free  salvation  to  all. 
I thought  of  the  prayers  of  my  dear  old  mother  who  has  gone 
long  since  to  heaven.  She  lived  the  Christian  life,  she  died  in 
the  triumph  of  faith,  and  she  has  gone  home,  to  heaven,  and 
I expect  to  go  there  by  and  by.  I have  thought  what  a blessed 
thing  it  will  be  that  a few  days  and  months  will  bring  this 
glorious  collection  and  selection  around  when  you  and  I will 
have  the  pleasure  of  mounting  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and 
be  escorted  away  to  that  place  above.  And  what  a blessed 
thing  it  is  to  think  of  the  friends  we  will  meet  there  and  the 
societies  we  will  be  connected  with.  I wish  to  impress  on  your 
mind  the  sacred  congratulations  which  will  take  place  when 
you  go  there.  I don’t  say  what  will  be  your  fate  if  you  go 
anyhere  else.  Here  we  are  divided  fmni  one  another.  Some 
of  our  friends  are  on  the  briny  ocean,  and  some  asleep  in  the 
grave,  but  Christ  invites  us  all  to  come  to  that  place  of  rest, 
and  I think  by  the  eyes  of  my  mind  that  I see  thousands  going 
to  meet  Him.  I shall  be  there  too.  "We  shall  meet  there  on 
the  frontier  of  eternal  rest.  Oh ! what  a morning  it  will  be 
to  see  the  mothei-s  and  daughters  and  sons  and  fathere  meeting 
on  the  frontier  of  glory,  and  hearing  the  congratulations,  ‘ ‘ Good 
morning” — it  will  always  be  morning  there.  “Good  morning, 
mother,”  “good  morning,  danghtei’. ” “Have  you  cros.sed  over 
at  last?”  “Which  way  did  you  come?”  “I  came  by  the  way 
of  the  cross.”  Ah!  what  a morning  that  will  be;  to  see  your 
dear  father  clasping  hands  with  a son,  and  the  mother  with 
her  daughter  on  the  frontier  of  glory. 
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JMr.  Henson  addressed  a meeting  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall 
Tuesday  night.  Every  part  of  the  hall  was  crowded,  platforms, 
aisles  and  doorways.  Numbers  of  people  had  come  in  from 
places  near  and  far.  On  Mr.  Henson  entering  the  hall,  he  was 
received  with  great  cheering.  iMrs.  Henson  was  also  on  the 
platform.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Gilchrist  of  the  Royal 
Institution. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Patton  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  and 
the  one  hundredth  Psalm  was  sang,  with  Mr.  J.  Rodger  lead- 
ing. The  chairman  said;  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I know 
you  expect  me  to  say  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  I need  not  certainly  waste  your  time  in  explain- 
ing to  you  the  object  of  this  meeting,  as  you  are  all  acquainted 
with  it  equally  with  myself.  It  is  a trite  observation  that  man 
never  changes.  Like  many  other  trite  observations,  it  has  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it;  and  if  we  look  at  what  is  going  on 
aixmnd  us  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  example  in  the  slavery 
that  still  exists  in  Africa,  and  in  the  war  which  we  are  antici- 
I»ating  in  the  East,  a war  whose  results  we  cannot  divine.  It 
is,  however,  an  equally  trite  observation  that  man  is  change- 
able. progressive  and  never  stands  still.  There  is  probably  more 
truth  in  this  than  in  the  former  observation.  At  all  events, 
if  we  take  an  extended  view  of  man’s  history  from  the  ci'ea- 
tion,  I think  we  will  come  veiy  confidently  to  the  eonchisiou 
that  man  is  a creature  of  change  and  progression,  and  if  we 
consult  an  Old  Book — which  we  ought  all  to  know — we  shall 
certainly  find  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  simply  a proof 
that  he  is  progressive.  It  is  very  remarkable,  too,  I think,  that 
the  very  last  book  of  that  ‘Book  of  books’  is  a witness  to  the 
whole  subject,  continuing  the  history  of  man’s  progress  from 
time  into  the  future  eternity  where  he  is  to  attain  to  a perfect 
development. 

‘■Xow,  a great  many  people  in  the  present  day  tell  us  that 
this  development  or  progression  of  man  can  be  accomplished 
through  education  or  science  or  civilization.  But  it  appeal’s  to 
me  that  science,  civilization  and  education  merely  furnish  men 
with  knowledge  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  Knowledge,  no 
doubt,  is  a great  thing — a great  power.  But,  after  all,  science, 
which  is  the  knowledge  of  nature,  only  puts  certain  tools  into 
man’s  hand.  We  will  still  want  to  get  the  art  of  using  these 
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tools  aright.  If  we  lo<.)k  back  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  we  sliall 
find  that  this  was  precisely  the  error  that  man  at  first  made 
in  supposing  that  knowledge  was  everything.  Eve  wanted  to 
acquire  knowledge,  thinking  that  with  knovvledge  all  else  would 
l)e  mthin  her  reach.  But  the  truth  is,  she  gained  nothing  by 
the  knowledge  which  she  got  and  lost  much  indeed  by  the  way 
she  took  to  acquire  it.  What  she  wanted  to  make  the  knowl- 
edge useful  was,  a something  which  would  enable  her  to  apply 
it.  Now,  I come  very  briefly  to  my  conclusion,  namely,  that  in 
order  to  apply  tliis  knowledge  which  ediication,  science  and 
civilization  give  us,  we  want  the  inclination  and  the  power  to 
apply  rightly  for  the  mere  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as 
shown  by  the  history  of  Eve  and  of  all  the  evil,  is  not  sufficient. 
Now.  there  is  nothing  that  can  direct  us  to  where  we  may  get 
that  inclination  and  that  power  except  that  ‘Old  Book’  I have 
named — the  Bible.  I have  made  these  observations  because  I 
think  they  are  naturalh’  suggested  by  the  ob.iect  of  this  meet- 
ing; and  I conclude  by  simply  turning  to  the  best  living  evi- 
dence I know  of  the  truth  of  what  I have  said  and  whom  I 
am  happy  to  recognize  and  present  to  you  as  our  Christian 
brother.”  (Applause.) 

]Mr.  Henson,  who  was  loudly  cheered  in  the  opening  part  of 
his  addi'ess,  said;  “There  has  been  so  much  said  and  written 
about  me  that  I did  not  know  that  I could  do  better  than  come 
and  let  you  see  me.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  It  has  been 
spread  about  that  ‘Uncle  Tom’  is  coming,  and  that  is  what 
brought  me  here.  Xow,  allow  me  to  say  that  my  name  is  not 
Tom.  and  never  was  Tom.  and  that  I do  not  want  to  have  any 
other  name  inserted  in  the  newspapers  for  me  than  my  own. 
Hy  name  is  Josiah  Henson,  always  and  always  Avill  be.  I never 
change  my  coloi-s.  (Loud  laughter.)  I would  not  if  I could, 
and  I coidcl  not  if  I would.  (Renewed  laughter.)  Well,  in- 
quirA-  in  the  minds  of  some  has  led  it  to  a deal  of  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  others.  You  have  read  and  heard  some  persons  say 
that  'Uncle  Tom’  was  dead,  and  how  can  he  be  here?  It  is 
an  imposition  that  is  being  practiced  on  us.  Some  people  in 
the  town  have  .said  so.  Very  well,  I do  not  blame  you  for 
saying  that.  I do  not  think  that  yoii  are  to  blame.  A great 
many  have  come  to  me  in  this  country  and  asked  me  if  I was 
not  dead.  (Laughter.)  Says  I.  ‘dead?’  Says  he,  ‘yes.’  ‘I 
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heard  you  were  dead,  and  I’ead  you  were.’  ‘Well,’  ^ays  I,  ‘I 
heard  it  too,  but  never  believed  it  yet.’  (Laughter.)  I thought 
in  all  probability  I would  have  found  it  out  as  soon  as  anybody 
else.  (Laughter.)  Now,  to  remove  this  difficulty  if  this 
exists  in  your  minds.  As  a matter  of  course,  it  is  not  a very 
pleasant  thing  to  me  to  hear  that  I am  traversing  this  coun- 
try imposing  on  the  people.  No,  it  is  not  pleasant;  and  the 
only  way  I have  to  meet  it  is  to  say  that  when  people  have 
this  doubt  upon  their  minds  it  shows  me  that  they  are  not 
well  read,  or  have  forgotten  what  they  have  read,  if  they  have 
ever  read  at  all.  (Laughter.)  They  have  forgotten  that  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  is  a novel;  and  it  must  have 
seemed  a glorious  finish  to  that  novel  that  she  should  kill  her 
hero — a glorious  finish.  Now,  you  get  the  key  to  ‘Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.  ’ You  can  buy  it  for  about  six  pence,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
cents,  and  you  commence  and  read  it.  I see  the  gentleman 
along  there  setting  it  down  (referring  to  our  reporter).  That 
is  all  right.  (Laughter.)  Well,  you  commence  at  the  37th 
chapter  and  read  up  to  the  57th  chapter  of  the  ‘Key  to  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,’  and  I think  you  will  there  see  me.  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

“You  remember  that  when  the  work  of  Mrs.  Stowe  came 
out  it  shook  the  foundation  of  this  world.  It  shook  Americans 
almost  out  of  their  shoes  and  out  of  their  shirts.  (Laughter.) 
It  left  some  of  them  on  the  sandbar,  barefooted  and  scratching 
their  heads,  without  knowing  where  to  go  or.  what  to  do  or  say. 
However,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  to  say  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a falsehood  and  a lie,  and  they  accused  her  of  writing 
it,  and  they  demanded  of  her  a clew  or,  a key  to  the  novel  she 
had  written,  the  exposure  she  had  made  and  the  libel  she  had 
fixed  on  the  United  States.  And  so,  as  she  was  in  duty  bound 
to  give  something,  she,  I think  in  1853,  brought  out  the  ‘key’ 
between  you  and  she,  and  in  that  she  spoke  of  me,  and  in  that 
way  set  the  slave  free.  I am  not  a Robert  Burns — (laughter) — ^ 
but  that  is  a fact.  (Applause.)  You  will  find  in  that  ‘key’ 
The  position  which  I held  in  relation  to  her  work.  They  said 
there  was  never  such  things  perpetrated  on  the  blacks.  Never 
any  slaves  so  afflicted,  and  that  the  book  was  a libel  on  the 
people  of  the  Lfflited  States;  and  when  she  took  to  this  ‘key’ 
she  told  them  where  they  could  find  a man  called  Josiah  Hen- 
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son.  She  gave  me  a great  name  and  said  I was  a venerable 
fellow,  in  which  she  was  not  much  mistaken,  for  I was  an  old 
man,  to  be  found  in  Canada,  laboring  there  as  a minister  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  preaching  to  the  fugitive  slaves, 
encouraging  the  cause  of  educatiou  and  building  up  the  poor, 
afflicted  race  of  blacks.  (.Appla-use.)  Josiah  Henson  is  my 
name.  I am  not  responsible  for  anything  written  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  novel,  but  only  what  she  wrote  about  me.  You  can 
tind  that  wherever  I have  been.  I have  never  changed  my 
color — (applause) — for  mine  is  a good,  substantial,  fast  color — 
(laughter  and  applause) — one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
the  ladies  all  love  it,  for  they  like  to  dress  in  black.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I have  nothing  but  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  my 
manhood;  and  they  who  don’t  like  that  may  let  me  alone.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  show  my  face  and  never  did  anything  that 
I am  ashamed  of. 

“Do  you  suppose  that  such  men  as  Samuel  Crossley,  Samuel 
^lorely,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesberry,  Earl  Gray  and  others  who 
have  honored  me  with  their  friendship  and  given  me  their  puL 
pits,  would  be  deceived  by  me,  or  that  I,  by  falsifying  one  of 
the  highest  principles  in  the  world,  would  practice  an  imposi- 
tion on  my  friends  ? Never ! Never ! ( Cheers. ) Too  much 
of  a man  for  that,  though  I am  a black  man.” 

3Ir.  Henson  then  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life.  He 
concluded  by  thanking  them  for  their  patient  hearing  and  by 
singing  the  slave  hymn  of  parting,  the  audience  taking  the 
chorus,  “Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah,  Freedom  Reigns  Today,”  a 
hjTim  which  after  Lincoln’s  Proclamation  received  new  words, 
“John  Brown,”  and  a quicker  tune,  for  the  slav^  were  then 
made  happy  from  their  heads  to  their  heels,  he  bounding  and 
beaming  as  he  rendered  a stanza  of  the  joyous  strain,  the  im- 
mense audience  cheering  him  to  the  echo. 

Mr.  Maxwell  of  Monches  said:  “Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : I have  been  most  unexpectedly  asked  to  take  part 
in  this  very  interesting  meeting.  I have  attended  many  meet- 
ings in  Dumfries  of  various  kinds,  but  I can  honestly  say,  and 
with  perfect  confidence,  that  I never  witnessed  so  large  a meet- 
ing as  this  within  the  walls  of  this  ancient  burg.  (Cheers.) 
I do  not  wonder  that  so  vast  an  assembly  should  have  come  here, 
and  I am  sure  none  of  you  will  wonder  at  it  after  what  you 
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Jiave  just  seeu  aud  heard.  (Cheers.)  We  have  this  night  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  listening  to  one  who  is  older,  I 
])i-esuine,  tlian  almost  any  other  person  in  Dumfries  address 
us  for  two  hours  and  a half — (cheers) — and  who  is  all  ready 
evidently  to  address  us  for  two  hours  longer — (cheers) — and 
whom  1 would  have  been  delighted  to  have  listened  longer  to, 
giving  us  more  and  more  of  the  interesting  history.  (Cheers.) 
Let  me  urge  you,  however,  to  buy  this  book  and  so  have  ampli- 
tied  the  account  of  his  life  which  you  have  just  been  hearing. 

“We  have  heard  the  address  of  a man  who  has  seen  more 
and  knows  more  from  practical  experience  of  the  horroi’s  and 
miseries  of  slaveiy  than  any  man  alive,  and  who  can  show  you 
^vhat  a spirit  there  is,  and  what  a heart  there  is,  in  these 
fellow-beings,  who  have  been  looked  down  upon  so  much  and 
despised.  (Cheers.)  We  have  heard  much  of  which  we  may 
benefit  by.  I have  now  to  ask  you  to  award  a vote  of  thanks 
to  i\Ir.  Henson.  (Cheeis.)  You  have  already  shown  by  your 
cheers  that  you  will  do  so  most  heartily.  I trust  that  he  may 
safely'  retuim  to  his  own  country  and  be  spared  many  days  to 
see  that  district  in  which  he  has  made  his  home,  and  where  he 
is  resolved  to  end  his  life,  prosper  and  succeed,  for  you  know 
that  it  is  l)eeause  of  his  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  that 
district  that  he  has  come  among  us  and  is  now  with  us. 
( Cheers. ) In  his  address  there  were  frequent  references  to  a 
subject  which  must  have  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  many.  I 
mean  the  benfit  which  he  derived  from  his  mother’s  care.  Care 
for  his  immortal  intere.sts;  and  when  Ave  hear  the  great  regard 
which  he  has  for  his  mother  in  mind  you  will  the  more  readily 
join  to  the  vote  of  thanlvs  to  himself,  an  expression  of  the  satis- 
faction that  Ave  have  felt  in  the  circumstances,  that  he  is  to- 
night acconipa.nied  here  by  his  better  half.”  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Starks  said:  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I have  been 
asked  and  rise  Avith  the  greatest  pleasure  to  propose  our  cordial 
thanks  to  the  chairman  for  presiding  here  this  evening.  (Ap- 
))lause.)  I am  sure  that  aa'c  in  Dumfries  and  the  neighborhood 
oAve  Dr.  Gilchrist  a.  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  kindness  in  forsak- 
ing his  professional  duties  and  being  with  us  tonight.  We  have 
tonight  had  an  opportunity'  of  seeing  and  hearing  one  Avhom 
Ave  have  long  knOAvn  most  intimately  and  long  cherished  in  our 


MR.  G.  M’.  NEMOR 

One  of  the  great  business  men  of  Chl- 
•cago.  Supports  the  church.  Highest  re- 
spect for  his  pastor,  J.  F.  Thomas. 


MRS.  ANNA  NEMOR. 


1 A great  business  woman. 
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hearts — oue  whom  we  have  longed  to  see  in  the  flesh  and  hear 
from  his  lips  the  story  of  his  life  and  those  sentiments  of  liberty 
which  he  has  expressed  and  which  are  the  sentiments  the  race 
represents.  (Cheei’S.)  The  black  race  I know  something  about 
(Mr.  Starks  was  formerly  a judge  in  Jamaica),  and  I can  as- 
sure you  their  hearts  are  full  of  sentiments  of  independence 
and  liberty.  (Cheei*s.)  They  are  as  fond  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence as  we  Scotchmen  are.  But,  unfortunately,  their  lot  in 
^laveiw  has  been  one  of  slavery.  There  have  been  good  slave  mas- 
tei-s,  but  they  have  been  the  exception.  I am  proud  to  think  that 
‘Uncle  Tom’  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  good  town 
of  Dumfries,  the  Queen  of  the  South ; and  he  will  well  know 
the  proverb  of  his  race  and  appreciate  its  use  on  tliis  occasion. 
‘Come  see  me  is  nothing;  come  live  with  me  is  something.’  ” 
The  blessing  was  then  pronounced  and  the  interesting  meeting 
ended. 

Dn  Wednesday  (the  day  after  the  meeting)  Mr.  and  IMrs. 
Henson  left  Dumfries  for  Liverpool,  from  which,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  they  sailed  for  Boston  on  board  the  Cunard 
steaiHship  China.  They  were  accompanied  from  Dumfi’ies  to 
Liverpool  by  ^Ir.  Wm.  Crawford,  Glasgow,  with  whom  and 
^vith  Mr.  Lobb  of  Loudon  they  had  some  pleasant  biTt  aifecting 
intercourse  'ere  they  bade  what  in  all  probability  will  be  their 
flnal  farewell  to  Britain. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Scotland  Mr.  Henson,  as  already  in- 
dicated. visited  several  of  the  towns  adjacent  to  Glasgow,  where 
he  was  the  guest  of  a great  number  of  well  known  philanthropic 
gentlemen,  who  showed  him  and  ilrs.  Henson  every  possible 
kindne.ss,  being  forward  though  to  enforee  their  sympathy  with 
a long  oppressed  race,  and  to  recognize  in  him,  though  of  a 
diffei’ent  color,  a brother  man  endowed  with  moi’e  than  ordi- 
naiw  powei-s,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  who,  as  the  proto- 
type of  the  hero  of  IMrs.  Stowe’s  tale,  and  on  account  of  his 
own  thrilling  story  of  his  experience,  was  an  object  of  such 
deep  interest. 
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TESTIMONIAL  FUND  TO  THE  REV.  JOSIAH  HENSON,  > 
“UNCLE  TOM.” 

Subscriptions  and  proceeds  of  meetings: 

GLASGOW  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Allan,  Mr-s.  Alex $ 2.00 

Allan,  Alex 5.00 

Burns,  Mrs.  Geo 5.00 

Burns,  John  5.00 

Burnley,  Wm.  P 5.00 

Collins,  Bailie  5.00 

Findlay,  James  5.00 

Kerr,  William  5.00 

Smith,  Geo.  & Sons 5.00 

Stewart,  A.  B 5.00 

White,  James  5.00 

Beggart,  T.  Daly 3.00 

Ewing,  J.  Orr 3.00 

Kidston,  J.  B 2.20 

Sureal,  Wm 3.00 

Mitchell,  James  2.00 

Scott,  Bailie  1.10 

Brown,  Rev.  Jos 1.00 

Brown,  John  1.00 

Brown,  Wm.  Councillor 1.00 

Crombie,  A.  1.00 

Hannay,  A 1.00 

Miller,  J.  R 1.00 

Roberston,  John  1.00 

Thomason,  James  1.00 

Wenley,  J.  A 1.00 

GLASGOW,  PROCEEDS  OF  MEETINGS. 

Two  meetings  in  City  Hall  and  one  in  Kehble $161.06 

John  Street  U.  P.  Church 20.93 

East  Chapel  U.  P.  Church 20.00 

• Free  St.  Paul’s  Church 16.00 

Crown  Street  Singing  Choir 14.00 

Barong  Free  Church 11.00 

Dennistown  U.  P.  Church 8.09  | 
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EDINBURGH. 

Proceeds  of  subscriptions  and  meetings.  $350.00 

PARSLEY  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Clark  & Co .- $ 20.00 

Coats,  J.  & P 20.00 

Coats,  Sir  Peter 5.00 

Pai'sley — Proceeds  of  meeting 181.20 

Greenock — Proceeds  of  meeting 401.26 

Dumfries — Proceeds  of  meeting 54.30 

Coatbridge — Subscription,  Ellis,  Thomas 5.00 

Coatbridge — Proceeds  of  meeting  Young  ]\Ien’s  Chris- 
tian Union  20.00 

Helenbnrgh — Subscription  presented  to  Mrs.  Henson  by 

a few  friends,  per  John  Uve,  Esct. 35.00 

MiUar,  Hugh,  M.  D 1.00 

Breingan,  John  1.00 

McMieking,  Thomas  1.00 

' Helensburgh — Proceeds  of  two  meetings 287 . 10 

Rothesay — Proceeds  of  two  meetings 2518.11 

Lenzie — Proceeds  of  two  meetings.  Union  Church 18.00 


DR.  J.  H.  DICKERSON. 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  has  a population  of  colored  people  who 
are  treated  respectfully  by  the  whites.  About  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  colored  people  there  own  property,  and  several  are  in  busi- 
ness. They  have  a Methodist  and  a Baptist  church,  and  a col- 
ored physician  also.  Dr.  J.  H.  Dickeison,  who  has  an  excellent 
practice  in  Ypsilanti  among  both  of  the  races. 

Dr.  Dickerson  is  effectual  in  his  work,  and  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  patronage  of  the  foremost  and  influential  people. 
In  visiting  his  home  the  author  was  agreeably  impressed  by  his 
wife,  an  attractive  and  fitting  wife  for  the  doctor.  They  have 
a pleasant  home.  After  the  author  explained  his  motives  for 
the  race  the  doctor  consented  to  be  written  up.  Dr.  Dickerson 
does  not  like  publicity  or  notoriety.  He  has  pride,  interest  and 
love  for  his  race. 
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PERKY  II.  CHASE. 

Mr.  Perry  II.  Chase  of  Chatham,  Canada,  was  born  in  Haiti- 
more,  iMaryland.  He  went  to  Canada  when  quite  young,  worked 
for  wealthy  people  and  saved  Tiis  money.  In  time  he  bought 
.some  land  which  was  very  cheap,  bixt  farming  was  very  profit- 
able at  the  .same  time. 

He  did  not  go  in  crowds,  like  many  young  men,  for  a good 
time.  He  rather  liked  to  save  his  money,  and  he  thinks  all 
young  men  should  strive  to  have  something  when  they  get 
married.  From  these  timely  resolutions  Mr.  Chase  is  now  the 
wealthiest  colored  man  in  Chatham.  The  author  was  enthused  to 
iiear  the  people  of  Chatham  speak  so  favorably  of  this  moneyed 
man. 

jMr.  Chase  is  not  a rich  colored  man  that  tries  to  live  apart 
from  his  race.  He  has  an  interest  in  them,  and  expresses  a 
willingness  to  do  anything  to  foster  the  advancement  of  his 
1‘ace.  He  is  ready  to  furnish  his  time  and  money  for  any 
worthy  cause;  but  will  not  help  anything  he  thinks  is  not.  One 
commendable  feature  of  Mr.  Chase  is  his  sociability  and  kind- 
ness to  eveiy  one. 

Mr.  Chase  has  a great  thinking  power,  and  expressed  a de- 
sire of  seeing  a good,  creditable  book  for  the  colored  people, 
lhat  will  show  what  the  race  is  doing.  He  wished  the  author 
much  success  in  compiling  the  book.  He  owns  a large  amount 
of  real  estate  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

He  and  his  wife  are  old  now  and  are  living  quietly  in  a 
large  brick  house. 


ROBERT  KIMBALL. 

Mr.  Robert  Kimball,  104  River  street,  Battle  Creek,  iMiehi- 
gan,  may  be  classed  as  a model  barber.  He  related  to  the  anth.)r 
his  maxims  for  an  ideal  barber. 

Firstly,  the  place  of  business  must  be  opened  early;  sec- 
ondly, he  must  be  a master  of  the  trade;  thirdly,  be  kind  and 
pleasant  to  all.  He  thinks  it  wise  to  add  that  card  playing, 
drinking  and  other  disreputable  things  should  be  discarded, 
and  it  will  avert  ma.ny  of  the  disturbances  that  are  brought 
about  in  barber  shops. 
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Mr.  Kimball  owns  three  good  homes  in  Battle  Creek.  He 
has  lived  there  thirty  years.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  the  au- 
thor s work,  and  was  pleased  to  know  such  work  is  being-  done 
for  his  people. 

Mi*s.  Kimball  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  their 
home,  which  is  entirely  out  of  debt. 


T.  E.  DAVIS. 

IMr.  T.  E.  Davis,  280  N.  Champlain  avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
is  in  the  groeei'y  business.  He  has  an  excellent  trade,  which  he 
gained  through  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  deals  with 
the  people  in  a way  that  brings  him  a profit,  and  gives  them 
the  value  of  their  money  also.  He  has  a commercial  ability  and 
his  business  thrives  thereby  and  pays  for  itself. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Davis,  835  S.  Thirteenth  street,  Maywood,  Illi- 
nois, is  a widow  woman  who  runs  a model  boarding  house.  She 
was  born  in  Tennessee  and  lived  a number  of  yeai-s  in  Nash- 
ville. 

She  came  to  Chicag’O  some  years  ago,  secured  employment 
and  saved  her  eaimings  and  bought  two  lots  in  Majwvood.  Each 
has  a house  on  it  and  one  is  her  present  residence.  Her  home 
is  veiy  inviting.  It  is  a pleasant  recluse  for  the  working  men, 
who  board  with  her,  after  their  day's  work  is  over.  They  pay 
well,  and  she  is  enabled  to  employ  intelligent  help. 

It  is  pleasing  to  visit  IMi-s.  Davis’  home  and  receive  her  hos- 
pitality and  sit  at  her  table  and  enjoy  the  palatable  food  she 
i.'?  so  able  to  prepare. 

Mrs.  Davis  has  the  Bible  for  her  g-uide.  She  helps  the  needy. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Summer  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Nashville  and  is  a member  of  the  same  denomination  in  May- 
wood. 


MES.  H.  E.  JACKSON. 

The  author  had  the  opportunity,  which  was  a.  very  pleasant 
one,  of  meeting  the  president  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Convention, 
the  women’s  department,  in  the  person  of  Mi-s.  H.  E.  Jackson. 
She  was  very,  very  much  pleased  with  his  work,  Avhich  he  is 
operating  for  the  race. 

Dr..  Jackson,  the  husband  of  this  lady,  had  him  to  sit  with 
him  in  his  beautiful  home,  and  began  to  tell  his  feelings  for  the 
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work  for  which  the  author  had  consecrated  himself.  He  said 
he  felt  assured  that  it  will  bidng  about  new  ideas  to  the  world. 
The  great  minister  had  built  up  a great  reputation  for  Christ 
and  for  his  people.  The  public  sentiment  is  that  he  stands  very 
high  among  the  white  people  as  a fully  competent  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  and  he  meets  with  them  in  their  ministerial  meet- 
ings. He  is  often  called  upon  to  read  a paper  on  some  special 
subject  at  their  meetings. 

1 feel  assured  that  our  readers  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
reading  tlie  inspiring  address  of  the  president,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Jackson  of  Ohio,  which  was  as  follows: 

Dear  Co-Laborers:  In  Christ’s  name  I greet  you.  It  has 
pleased  our  blessed  Lord  to  permit  me  to  submit  my  fifth  an- 
nual message  to  you.  It  is  not  what  we  would  wish,  but  all 
in  all  under  God  we  have  done  our  best.  This  year  has  been 
fraught  with  many  blessing's.  The  reaper,  death,  has  spared 
many  of  our  tried  and  true  workei’s  to  meet  with  us  in  this 
beautiful  city,  the  gem  of  our  state,  and  in  this  beautiful 
temple  whose  open  doors  bid  us  welcome.  We  trust  every  one 
that  enters  here  will  be  filled  with  new  zeal  for  the  Master’s 
cause,  for  if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  the  women 
of  our  churches  are  marching  as  never  before.  Since  our  last 
annual  meeting  the  echo  has  reached  us  from  that  dark  conti- 
nent telling  us  that  a house  is  completed  there  for  our  dear 
Sister  E.  B.  Delaney.  This  house  was  built  exclusively  by 
colored  Baptist  women.  This  tells  me  that  we  are  not  only 
singing  about  “higher  ground,”  but  we  are  actixally  taking 
“higher  ground”  for  Christ. 

Our  sisters  everywhere  are  rejoicing  over  the  work  of  our 
National  Auxiliary  for  the  past  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
conventional  year,  we  are  asked  to  raise  $10,000  for  the  work. 
We  agreed  to  try  it  in  His  name;  we  went -to  work.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  the  battle  was  over  and  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away,  the  repoiT  was  read,  this  amount  had  been  raised 
and  over,  our  own  state  having  contributed  $136.50  of  the 
amount. 

In  summing  up  the  amounts  collected  by  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  different  states,  the  vice-president  of  our  state  brought 
in  the  second  highest  amomit,  but  we  cannot  stop  here,  for  we 
realize  there  is  no  discharge  in  this  warfare.  We  are  to  work 
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until  every  land  shall  know  our  blessed  God,  yet  until  Jesus 
shall  reign  in  every  heart.  Organization  is  the  keynote  in  all 
sueeesstul  religious  and  secular  work,  therefore  we  must  have 
an  organization  among  our  women  in  every  church  in  the  state. 
Let  us  work  to  that  end,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  what 
a host  of  women  there  will  be  in  line  in  Ohio.  We  emphasize 
this  one  truth,  that  all  of  our  women’s  organizations  ought  to 
stand  firet  and  last  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  highest  aim 
of  our  state  and  local  organizations  is  not  to  raise  money  alone, 
but  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Christian  womanhood.  Yes,  dear 
sisters,  there  is  much  need  of  more  love  to  actuate  us  in  service ; 
loA^e  for  God's  Avork,  for  if  we  love  a cause  we  will  certainly 
Avork  for  it.  The  loA^e  of  God  Avill  constrain  us  to  stretch  out 
our  hand  to  our  fallen  sister  and  tell  her  Jesus  died  for  her, 
yes,  tell  her,  “Arise,  he  calleth  for  her.” 

Do  you  know  there  are  many  avIio  oppose  foreign  mission 
Avork  on  the  ground  that  Ave  have  heathens  at  home.  To  this 
Ave  quite  agree,  and  there  will  ahvays  be  heathens  at  home  as 
long  as  Christians  at  home  fail  to  go  with  the  message  of  life 
into  the  humblest  as  Avell  as  the  refined  home.  God  Avill  not 
saA'e  home  heathens  by  any  miraculous  device  any  more  than 
he  Avill  foreign  heathens.  We  are  the  instruments,  and  until 
Christians  at  home  enter  vigorously  upon  the  Avork  of  reach- 
ing the  unreached,  not  Avith  our  money  alone,  but  Avith  our- 
selves as  agents,  there  Avill  always  be  heathens  at  home.  There 
is  not  as  much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  masses  of  our  people 
in  the  huts  and  hovels,  in  the  alleys  and  lanes,  as  there  is  in 
getting  Christians  to  reach  them.  This  Avork  of  reclaiming  the 
lost  at  home  cannot  be  performed  by  Christians  on  stilts,  nor 
Avith  kid  gloves  on.  We  must  lay  aside  our  pride  and  selfish- 
ness if  we  AA'ould  win  the  world  for  Christ.  Hundreds  are 
AA’aiting  for  us  to  help  them  to  their  feet,  and  God.  in  AA'hose 
sight  the  king  and  the  beggar  are  the  same,  bids  ais  go. 

We  ought  to  hold  institutes  and  mother  meeting’s  and  lay 
plainly  before  our  sisters  their  duty.  Appeal  to  the  masses — 
help  them  to  shake  off  the  sins  of  ages  and  enter  Avith  us  into 
the  daAvn  of  a brighter  day.  All  Ave  want,  my  si.stei's,  is  AA'omen 
— AA'omen  bathed  in  the  glory  of  God.  and  their  faces  shining 
AA’ith  the  radiance  of  heaven  and  with  a moral  beauty  Avhieh 
the  greatest  artist  cannot  represent  on  caiiAms.  We  want  them 
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to  step  out  from  the  so-called  “society”  of  today  aud  say, 
“here  am  I,  use  me  for  Jesus.”  We  need  next  the  Holy  Bible 
in  every  home,  and  a wealth  of  good  literature  on  every  table, 
and  these  put  in  use  every  day  at  our  family  altar;  then  will 
our  children  catch  from  parental  lips  an  inspiration  for  higher 
living.  I 

AVe  pray  God  to  give  us  an  awakened  womanhood.  AAlth  .| 
an  awakened  womanhood  will  come  the  Bible — with  the  Bible 
better  homes — homes  Avhose  pure  and  bright  surroundings  will 
leave  an  impression  on  the  soul. 

Dear  co-laborei's,  we  must  give  more  attention  to  our  sta.te 
work.  AVe  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  much  real  good  unless  i 
we  work  together.  AVe  have  our  Education  Board;  we  must 
help  them  in  the  great  work  of  education.  Next,  our  State  Alis- 
sionary  Board ; we  cannot  unite  our  state  work  without  our 
State  Alissionary ; we  must  rally  to  his  support.  Our  Foreign  i 
Mission  Board  is  struggling,  and  -we  that  say  we  low  the  j 
heathen  so  dearly  must  show  it  by  giving  our  money  for  them. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  tell  of  all  we  need;  our  only  hope  ' j 
is  that  the  God  of  all  truth  will  add  his  blessings  to  the  humble  ; 
eft'orts  to  build  up  from  the  base  a new  and  growing  interest  j 
in  the  work.  Let  each  of  us  face  our  opportunity,  feel  the  in-  ^ 
spiration,  and  say: 

“It  may  not  be  on  the  mountain  height,  | 

Or  over  the  stormy  sea; 

It  may  not  be  at  the  battle’s  front,  I 

My  God  will  have  need  of  me;  , 

But  if  by  a still  small  voice  He  calls, 

To  paths  I do  not  know. 

I’ll  answer,  dear  Lord,  with  my  hand  in  Thine,  | 

I’ll  go  where  you  want  me  to  go.”  — T. 

Tlie  author  has  worked  himself  very  hard  to  collect  ma*- 
terials  which  will  be  quite  a help  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
love  to  see  the  race  accomplish  greater  things. 

“Louisville,  Ky.,  September,  1906. 

“My  DexVr  Co-AVorkeb: 

“The  AVoman’s  Convention,  auxiliary  to  the  National  Bap- 
tist Convention,  has  just  closed  its  sixth  annual  session  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Of  course,  each  annual  meeting  of  an  or- 


TEAM  OF  MR.  MADOCK. 
Has  business  at  Harvey,  111. 


This  apple  was  raised  in  the  “Wolverine  State’’  (Michigan)  by  Mr. 
Harris  of  Cass  Co.  In  1906  he  gathered  500  bushels.  (See  Page  250.) 
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I gauizuliuli  is  always  ‘the  best  in  the  history  of  an  nrgaiiizatioii,’ 
[ but  this  stereotyped  expression  is  verily  the  truth  with  refer- 
i ence  to  our  last  meeting.  A large  and  enthusiastic  delegatio  , 
I well  prepared  papers  and  addresses,  and  a determination  on  the 
part  of  every  delegate  present  to  contribute  her  veiy  best. 
I President  Layten’s  annual  address  was  well  received.  There 
1 is  but  one  change  on  the  official  elective  staff- — i\Irs.  ]\1.  E.  Goins 
I of  ilissouri  succeeded  IMi’s.  Sarah  Fislier  Hayes  of  Georgia  as 
I assistant  recording  secretary.  The  report  of  the  cMri-e.'ponding 
t secretary  showed  $13,525.05  raised  during  the  year,  and  the 
I'eceipts  at  the  convention,  including  the  supplementary  report 
and  the  report  of  the  Financial  Committee,  amounted  to  quite 
$1,100.  The  IMissionary  Society  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  is  the  banner  organization  of  the  year, 
iili’s.  H.  E.  Jackson  of  Ohio  heads  the  roll  of  honor  of  the  vice- 
presidents. 

“‘Our  two  African  girls,  now  in  school  in  this  country,  were 
present,  and  made  a favorable  impression  upon  the  large  dele- 
gation that  listened  to  them  speak  on  Saturday  evening. 

“It  was  our  pleasure  to  listen  to  some  well  prepared  ad- 
dresses from  the  women  from  the  various  states.  Miss  IM.  J. 
Miller  of  Mississippi  read  a most  excellent  paper  on  ‘The  Unity 
of  Our  Home  Mission,  Foreign  Mission  and  Educational  Work,’ 
while  Miss  Alabama  Gatlin  of  Arkansas  made  for  herself  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  entire  constituency  by  the  represen- 
tation of  her  address  on  ‘The  Woman’s  Convention  as  a Factor 
in  Racial  Development.’  Miss  Martha  B.  Shields  of  Kentucky 
discussed  in  a most  philosophical  vein  ‘Essentials  Making  for 
the  Permanency  of  Our  Work.’  Mrs.  Shields  is  a practical 
. business  woman,  and  brought  to  us  such  things  as  would  make 
the  work  of  any'  Christian  organization  a success.  The  dele- 
gates present  will  not  soon  forget  the  address  by  Mrs.  Hazel 
of  Illinois.  Her  ‘Plea  for  Pei’sonal  Cleanline^’  not  onl.v  taught 
That  the  taking  care  of  the  body'  is  a sacred  duty,  but  an  obli- 
gation that  we  owe  ourselves  and  societv.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Dunbar 
of  South  Carolina,  in  an  address  on  ^The  Training  School 
Movement,’  made  one  of  the  .strongest  pleas  for  a National  In- 
I stitution  for  Women  and  Girls  to  which  we  have  ever  listened, 

! and  we  do  not  believe  that  a single  minister  present  did  not 

more  keenly'  realize  that  it  is  the  indispensable  dut.v  of  our 
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churches  to  help  the  women  in  this  effort.  On  Field  after- 
noon Mrs.  PI.  E.  Whitfield,  Field  missionary  of  the  Woman’s 
Oonvention,  delivered  a most  practical  and  stirring  address. 
She  appealed  for  Bible  reading  in  the  home,  better  conduct  on 
the  streets,  better  protection  for  colored  women,  and  served  no- 
tice on  the  world  that  all  the  colored  asks  is  to  get  out  of  his 
way  and  he  will  make  his  way.  Mi-s.  Whitfield  made  many 
friends,  and  stai’ted-out  on  another  year’s  work  with  renewed 
vigor. 

“Mrs.  E.  B.  Delaney,  Mrs.  Georgia  De  Baptiste  Faulkner 
and  Mrs.  Josephine  Straghn  were  the  spokesmen  for  the  women 
in  Africa  and  South  America.  Each  of  them  made  masterly 
actdresses,  and  awakened  new  interest  in  the  cause  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

“The  Woman’s  Home  and  P^'oreign  i\lission  Society  of  the 
West  (Chicago,  Illinois)  sent  Miss  M.  G.  Burdette,' their  cor- 
responding secretaiw,  as  their  official  representative  to  bear 
greetings  to  the  Woman’s  Convention,  and  to  express  to  said 
body  their  interest  in  every  cause  espoused.  The  address  of 
this  life-long  friend  of  the  women  of  our  x’ace  was  a gem  of 
sympathy  and  ixiterest,  and  we  all  thanked  God  that  He  has 
raised  up  for  us  at  this  hour  some  white  friends  who  believfe 
in  us  and  are  willing  to  join  hands  and  work  with  and  for  us 
along  the  lines  that  make  for  our  moral  and  spiritual  uplift.  ' 

“(Mrs.  A.  ]\I.  Curtis,  representing  the  Bed  Cross  Association, 
cajue  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  and 
to  have  a word  to  say  as  to  the  work  of  colored  women  as 
nurses  on  the  battlefield.  A number  of  other  xnen  and  women 
of  distinction  were  present,  and  we  were  delighted  to  note  that 
a large  and  representative  delegation  from  several  of  the  white 
churches  were  present  on  Friday  morning  to  listen  to  the  an- 
nual addre.ss  of  the  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  McGuire, 
the  city  missionary,  manifested  a deal  of  interest  in  the  meet- 
ings by  her  presence  at  several  sessions. 

“Sunday  (September  Ibth)  was  certainly  the  ‘day  of  all 
the  week  the  best.’  Dr.  George  W.  Lee  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
delivered  one  of  the  finest  sermons  to  which  we  have  ever  I is- 
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tened,  and  the  magnificent  audience  that  occupied  every  avail- 
able space  from  the  pulpit  to  the  street  was  caught  up  by  his 
matchless  eloquence  and  spiritual  fervor  and  carried  to  the 
mount  of  Transfiguration,  where  we  saw  the  Christ  and  ‘man  at 
one  with  God’  through  the  atpiamg  blood  of  his  son. 

“We  cannot  mention  the  Sunday  morning  service  without 
referi’ing  to  that  part  in  which  your  corresponding  secretary 
figured  most  conspicuously.  To  our  tearful  surprise,  delegates 
headed  by  Mi-s.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Mrs. 
C.  R.  IMcDowell,  Hannibal,  i\Io.,  had  solicited  a neat  sum  of 
money  from  the  delegates  and  had  purchased  a handsome  gold 
bracelet  and  a gold  fountain  pen.  This  was  presented  to  your 
secretary  by  the  promoters.  So  quickly  had  it  all  been  done 
that  we  knew  not  a word  about  it,  and  when  the  secretary  was 
forced  to  come  to  the  front  to  listen  to  a most  touching  pres- 
entation speech  her  appreciation  found  expression,  not  in  words, 
but  in  tears.  It  meant  more  to  her  than  we  can  ever  tell,  and 
to  the  women  who  so  liberally  contributed,  as  well  as  those 
who  became  so  very  indignant  because  they  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  to  the.  National  Baptist  Convention  proper, 
that  through  Dr.  A.  R.  Griggs,  expressed  to  the  Woman’s  Con- 
vention its  hearty  approval  of  this  act  as  an  evidence  of  the 
love  that  the  denomination  bears  for  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Auxiliary  Convention,  we  are  inexpressibly  grate- 
ful. We  have  the  list  of  contributors  that  we  shall  ever  keep , 
among  our  most  valuable  possessions,  and  we  here  thank  IMrs. 
Hughes  and  IMrs,.  iMcDonnell,  one  and  all,  for  this  love  token. 

“On  Monday  afternoon  the  National,  Training  School  Com- 
mittee reported  to  the  convention  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  the 
first  choice  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  its  second  choice  for  the 
location  of  a National  Training  School  for  Women  and  Girls. 
The  convention  accepted  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the 
work  of  piishing  the  institution  will  be  carried  forwai’d  until 
the  capstone  is  put  on  the  building.  With  this  report  we 
closed  our  sixth  annual  session  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
September  11,  1907.  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good. 

“Yours  for  the  Highest  Development  of  Christian  Woman- 
hood, Nannie  H.  Burroughs.’’ 
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MARY  E.  SCOTT,  1871  MAGNOLIA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO. 

A talented  woman  and  a noteworthy  representative  of 
the  educated,  cultured  and  refined  class  of  colored  women 
in  the  United  States  today  is  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Scott,  daughter  of 
Chas.  J.  Hill  of  Elmira,  N,  Y.,  who  was  an  employee  of  New 
York  City  postoffice  for  nine  years  before  his  death,  and  is  now 
living  in  Chicago,  an  active  worker  in  clubs  and  also  in  many 
financial  lines.  Secretary  of  two  clubs  and  stock  company ; has 
sold  more  stock  than  any  colored  woman  in  Chicago.  An  active 
worker  with  the  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  having  served  as  presi- 
dent, secretary  and  national  delegate  to  Denver,  representing 
the  order.  She  is  a member  of  Zion  A.  M.  E.  Church,  has  had 
over  300  music  scholars  in  Chicago,  and  has  a large  class  at  the 
present  time.  She  is  a great  lover  of  her  race  and  a concert 
manager. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Brooks,  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  M.  E.  Church, 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  most  able  divines  of  this  denomination. 
On  November  28,  1906,  he  delivered  at  the  Union  Thanksgiving- 
service  a sermon  which  will  ever  live  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
He  is  fully  able  to  handle  any  subject  upon  any  occasion,  and 
ran  always  hold  his  audience.  His  ideas  are — that  the  race 
has  made  a wonderful  improvement  with  themselves. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  black  man  is  not  always  held 
in  the  backgi'ouud.  On  Thursday,  November  27,  1907,  Samuel 
Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railroad  system,  was  killed 
in  a.  collision  near  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  He  was  buried  on 
Sunday  from  the  St.  John’s  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
was  at  this  ser-vice  that  ten  of  the  oldest  colored  porters  in  the 
.service  of  the  road  served  as  active  pallbearers,  which  indeed 
showed  great  honor  to  our  race. 


On  July  10,  1906,  A.  H.  Clark,  lawyer,  a white  man  and 
member  of  Democratic  parliament  of  Canada,  whose  residence 
is  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  says,  “Color  lines  no  barrier.” 

Mr.  Clark  sees  no  objections  to  colored  appointments  to  Gov- 
erament  service. 

Mr.  Clark,  on  July  9th,  urged  the  Government  to  consider 
claims  of  the  Afro-American  to  positions  in  federal  sei*\ice. 
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Those  in  his  constituency  he  knows  to  be  deserving.  He  had  a 
harder  struggle  than  the  white  people  to  get  along,  on  account 
of  prejudices  against  them  and  owing  to  inferior  education. 

Mr.  Clark  indorsed  the  claimants  of  West  Kent,  that  they 
woidd  make  splendid  messengers.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Emmerson 
replied  that  more  colored  men  than  ever  were  employed  on  the 
Inter-Colonial  Eailroad. 

This  sketch  was  presented  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Powell  of 
Harron,  Canada,  who  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  feeling 
Mr.  Clark  has  for  the  race,  and  he  thought  people  of  America 
ought  to  read  of  their  white  friends  in  Canada. 


Dui-ing  the  author’s  visit  in  Amherstburg,  Ontario,  he  was 
favorably  impressed  with  a Mr.  J.  H.  Kirtley,  who  was  born 
and  raised  in  Canada,  and  now  owns  the  house  where  he  has 
lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  is  steward  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  receiving  a salary  of  $100  per  month.  He  is  a charter 
member  of  the  “Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards’  Union,”  and  was 
a delegate  to  the  convention  at  the  time  of  organization  in 
1902.  They  now  have  a membership  of  3,000  with  headquar- 
tex’s  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  branches  at  Cleveland  and  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  sev- 
eral sixb-branches  carried  on  in  the  winter  months  for  the 
benefit  of  members  who  do  not  live  near  an  agency. 

Mr.  Kirtley  is  agent  for  the  union  in  Amherstburg,  the  onH 
one  of  color  in  the  union,  and  has  been  elected  as  delegate  to 
the  annual  convention,  being  the  only  one  of  color  who  ever 
sat  with  them.  He  has  been  employed  in  the  W.  C.  Bichai’dson 
Steamship  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  eleven  yeai’s,  with  Cap- 
tain Thos.  Wilford  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  in  command. 

The  past  season  of  1906  he  commanded  the  steamship  David 
Z.  Norton,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Great  Lakes;  her 
dimensions  are  510  feet  long,  58  feet  wide,  33  feet  deep.  We 
are  blessed  to  have  my  wife’s  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark, 
with  us.  She  was  bom  in  the  South  and  emigrated  here  after 
the  Civil  War.  She  is  in  excellent  health. 

Chicago  is  the  greatest  business  center  of  the  West,  and  we 
find  so  many  men  of  our  race  engaged  in  some  kind  of  business 
of  their  own. 
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i\lr.  (j.  W.  Xemore,  who  resides  at  2246  Indiana  avenue,  has 
a large  express,  coal  and  wood  office  at  2216  Cottage  Grove  ave- 
nue. lie  is  always  at  work  and  is  well  prepared  to  supply  his 
customers. 

His  wife  is  well  prepared  to  carry  on  the  business  when  he 
is  out.  She  thill Ivs  it  necessary  for  ladies  to  help  their  hus- 
bands, as  both  should  be  one.  It  is  a pleasure  to  converse  with 
her  along  biLsiness  lines.  She  has  the  secret  of  success  in  the 
business  world.  She  is  intelligent,  honest  and  pleasant  with  all 
with  whom  she  deals,  and  she  is  an  excellent  housewife. 

l\Ir.  and  jMrs.  Nemore  are  members  of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church  of  this  city,  of  which  Rev.  J.  P.  Thomas  is  pastor. 
They  feel  that  because  of  their  faithfulness  to  God  they  have 
been  blessed  in  all  undertakings. 

We  are  proud  to  know  that  we  have  a Vermin  Exterminator 
among  our  race  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Evans  of  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan.  “Evans,  kill  ’em  quick.” 

Mr.  Allen  J.  Davis  of  Indiana,  for  a number  of  yeai*s  a resi- 
dent of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  is  a printer.  He  is  employed 
by  the  “Advance.”  He  owns  his  own  home  and  a horse  and 
bugg5\ 

i\fr.  W.  A.  Bell  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  ovuis  and  operates  a first- 
class  hotel,  serving  on  American  or  European  plan.  He  has 
fifty  large  rooms,  with  opera  house,  barber  shop  and  bath  rooms 
connected.  The  author  was  a guest  at  the  Hotel  Bell  during  one 
stay  in  the  city  of  Dayton,  and  was  royally  entertained. 

The  “Curd  House,”  of  which  Mr.  Green  Miller  is  proprie- 
tor, is  located  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  258  West  Vine  street. 
IVIeals  ai’e  served  in  first-class  style  at  this  hotel  and  restaurant. 

. At  Baltimore,  Maryland,  216  Sharp  street,  Ave  have  the  Rap- 
pahannock Eating  House.  Boarding  and  lodging.  Meals  served 
at  all  hours.  J.  W.  Johns,  proprietor. 

i\Irs.  Cassie  Gains  of  Mt.  Juliet,  Tennessee,  has  a farm  wffiich 
she  manages  hereelf,  with  the  assistance  of  sons,  since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  AA’ho  lived  to  be  105  years  of  age. 
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Here  we  have  a.  bihef  sketch  of  another  business  man  of 
Canada,  Mr.  John  Montgomery,  dealer  in  “hard  and  soft  coal, 
wood  and  feed.”  In  the  summer  he  handles  ice.  He  employs 
four  men  as  teamsters  and  a clerk,  i\Ir.  William  Jones.  He 
bays  coal  by  the  carload  and  owns  a beantifnl  home. 


ME.  GEORGE  MOOREHEAD. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Logan  county,  Ken- 
tucky, but  is  now  residing  in  Gordonsville,  Kentucky,  where 
he  is  managing  a tine  business,  selling  all  the  improved  farm 
implements.  He  is  his  own  bookkeeper.  He  owns  a farm  with 
a sulphur  spring.  This  some  day  will  make  a great  resort.  Mr. 
and  Jlrs.  Moorehead  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  iMr.  IMoorehead  is  deacon. 

In  Lexington,  Kentucky,  we  have  a W.  H.  Swift  & Son, 
engaged  in  rooting,  guttering  and  repairing.  This  is  a reliable 
firm  and  they  are  doing  great  business  for  white  and  colored. 
They  have  been  in  business  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Smith  & Sons,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  furniture 
and  piano  movers  and  packers,  express,  piano  and  picnic  wag- 
ons. 

This  express  company,  which  is  now  an  old  reliable  one,  was- 
started  without  any  capital.  The  founder  toiled  diligently  and 
patiently,  hoping  that  his  business  woiild  grow.  He  had  a large 
Tamily  to  educate  and  provide  for.  Today  this  firm  is  well 
known  throughout  the  city,  and  he  is  now  able  to  stay  in  the 
office  while  his  sons  transact  the  outside  work.  They  have  a 
business  rig  to  ride  about  the  city  in,  and  employ  several  men 
and  use  a number  of  wagons  for  the  various  uses  in  such  kind 
of  business.  This  firm  is  on  the  alert  and  deserves  more  com- 
ment than  the  author  can  give.  They  have  a large  patronage 
among  both  races. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a philanthropic  gentleman  and  a lover  of  his 
race.  By  his  own  success  he  is  able  to  hope  for  a rapid  ad- 
vancement among  his  people.  His  sons  are  intelligent  young 
men,  and  their  comprehension  of  the  work  has  made  them  a 
great  help  to  their  father. 

The  author ’s  idea  is  to ' present  some  of  our  greatest  and 
most  useful  people  in  the  country,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
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securing  the  material  that  would  give  to  the  outside  world  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  race.  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  some 
talented  people  and  Christian  workers  of  the  race. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  that  city  is 
doing  a much  needed  and  laudable  work.  They  have  brought 
forward  a phase  of  the  racial  problem  that  is  now  receiving 
great  attention. 

The  colored  youth  is  talked  about,  and  means  and  ways  are 
constantly  being  employed  for  his  betterment,  but  the  colored 
girl  has  not  shared  so  greatly  in  this  commendable  work. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  consists  of  some  wise  women  who  know 
that  if  the  colored  girls  of  today  are  given  the  proper  training, 
they  who  are  the  future  women  and  mothers  of  the  Afro-Amer- 
ican race,  it  will  eliminate  a large  amount  of  the  necessity  to 
look  after  the  colored  youth  in  the  near  future.  Good  moth- 
ers, sisters  and  wives  have  a pleasing  influence  on  young  men 
who  become  husbands  and  fathers  and  citizens. 

The  association  has  in  connection  with  its  other  work  a De- 
partment of  Household  Training,  which  offers  practical  course 
of  instruction,  with  board  and  rooms,  to  young  women  over  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  self-supporting,  or 
intending  to  become  so,  who  wish  a thorough  preparation  for 
household  work. 

The  Cooking  and  Care  of  the  Kitchen,  Waitress  Course, 
Nurse  Maid’s  Course,  Matron’s  Course,  Laundry  Course,  House- 
maid’s Course,  Ladies’  Maid  Course  and  Home  Nursing  Course 
are  taught  to  eligible  women  as  a loan,  which  they  return  to 
the  association,  in  stated  installments,  after  they  have  received 
employment. 

Applicants  may  apply  for  entrance  in  person  or  by  letter. 
The  association  promptly  answers  letters  seeking  information. 
It  may  be  addressed  to  “The  Branch  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  112  Lexington  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 


THE  HON.  B.  F.  MOSELEY. 

The  Hon.  Beauregard  F.  Moseley  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  colored  lawyei-s  of  the  city.  Mr.  Moseley  was  born 
aud  reared  in  South  Carolina,  where  his  mother  still  resides. 


TOUSSAINT  L’OUVERTURB. 

“Soldier — Statesman — Martyr,”  FABRE  GEPFRARD. 

Wendell  Phillips.  President  of  Hayti  in  the  early  60’s. 

(See  page  303.) 
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He  attributes  bis  success  to  the  aid  of  the  Lord  arid  his  pei-se- 
verance.  Though  a comparatively  young  mau,  he  wius  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1896.  He  has  an  office  down  town  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  a branch  office  near  his  home,  on 
Halsted  street.  He  resides  in  a beautiful  home,  which  he  owns, 
in  Morgan  street  near  Sixty-third  street,  Englewood,  a south- 
western portion  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Moseley  is  a reliable  authority  in  his  profession,  and 
is  master  of  all  the  technicalities  of  law.  He  has  a large  prac- 
tice and  does  efficient  wmrk  for  his  clients.  His  office  suites 
are  as  attractive  as  any  prominent  man  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Moseley  is  a strong  supporter  of  the  Republican  party 
in  his  ward  and  is  known  as  the  silver-tongued  orator  among 
politicians. 

He  has  a wife  and  two  children.  His  little  daughter,  Miss 
Beidha,  finished  her  grammar  school  course  at  thirteen  and  is 
now  a student  of  the  High  School.  She  and  little  brother  are 
bright  and  interesting  young  folks. 


But  for  the  lodges  and  secret  organizations,  numbering 
thousands  of  Afro-Americans,  as  members,  who  could  not  be 
members  were  they  not  honest  and  of  good  principles,  the  Afro- 
American  could  not  boast  of  such  rapid  progress.  Fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  colored  people  of  this  country  belong  to  some 
lodge,  and  by  their  by-laws  and  ordinances  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  adhere  to  the  principles  that  make  good  citizens  and 
inspire  them  to  be  noble  and  intelligent. 

The  author  is  pleased  to  write  of  a woman  who  has  made 
her  worth  keenly  felt  by  the  grand  work  she  has  done  and  con- 
tinues to  do  in  the  numerous  orders  of  which  she  is  a member. 

Miss  Addie  Perry,  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  is  an  honorable, 
Christian  woman.  When  a small  child  her  mother  placed  her  in 
a lodge  and  since  that  time,  over  one-third  of  a century,  she  has 
been  promoted  step  by  step  until  now  she  is  “State  Grand  Prin- 
cess” of  the  N.  B.  of  F.  and  S.  M.  T.  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 
This  position  she  has  held  for  five  yeare  with  credit  to  herself 
and  her  state.  She  is  also  a member  and  presiding  officer  of 
The  Household  of  Ruth,  M.  N.  G..  4128 ; a star  member  in  the 
Eastern  Star;  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Judges  in  Queen  of 
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Sheba  Tabernacle,  Knights  of  Taber;  President  of  the  Woman’s 
Belief  Corps,  Fort  Wagner  Circle,  122. 

She  is  a lover  of  the  race  and  plans  for  its  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement. She  does  untold  good  for  her  race  in  the  ditferent 
offices  she  fills.  She  is  a triumphant  and  soul  reviving  Chris- 
tian and  hopes  for  a triumph  of  her  race  over  its  present  strug- 
gles through  Cod,  the  Creator.  She  represented  her  corps  of 
the  C.  A.  R.  at  its  convention  held  in  Lafayette,  Ind. 


MT.  JULIET,  TENN.,  R.  F.  D.  NO.  2,  BOX  9. 

Hr.  Charles  Laine  is  a man  whom  the  race  can  put  up  as  a 
standard.  Beginning  merely  with  Christian  principles  he  re- 
solved to  make  an  honorable  colored  citizen. 

Hr.  Laine  married  thirty-three  years  ago  and  has  a family  of 
nine  children.  He  owns  forty  acres  of  farming  land  and  a 
homestead.  Six  acres  of  his  land  are  covered  with  fruit  trees 
that  bring  him  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  annually. 

lie  has  three  teams.  He  sold  two  mules  last  year  that 
brought  $300  and  $250  each.  He  is  a very  prosperous  farmer. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Rutland  Missionary  Baptist  Church. 


THOMAS  L.  BROOKS,  FRANKFORT,  KY. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Brooks  is  the  leading  contractor  of  this  city.  He 
learned  his  trade  under  his  father,  who  was  a carpenter,  starting 
when  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  an  intelligent  man  and  has  the  mold  of  an  in- 
dustrious man.  He  is  doing  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work 
in  Frankfort  and  has  twenty-five  men  employed. 

He  was  born  in  Charlotteville,  Va.  He  is  director  of  the 
Capitol  City  Lodge  of  Kentucky  and  is  the  respected  church 
clerk  and  trustee  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

He  married  a Miss  i\lary.  L.  Hacker,  who  was  a teacher  in 
Franklin,  Scott  and  IMercer  counties.  She,  too,  is  a member  of 
the  Baptist  Church  and  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school  where  he 
is  superintendent.  She  is  also  a member  of  the  choir.  They  are 
a model  couple  and  their  motto  is,  “Be  proficient  and  on  the 
alert  in  any  avenue  of  life  you  may  enter.” 
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Through  industry  iMr.  Brooks  has  accumulated  a good 
amount  of  real  estate 


.MISS  .MADIE  V.  GOIIDOX,  622  LONG  "ST.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 

This  is  an  admirable  anel  ambitious  young  woman,  who  is 
self-supporting.  She  has  established  a,  beauty  parlor,  where  she 
tloes  deft  manicuring,  gives  facial  and  scalp  treatment,  cares 
for  hair,  shampooing  and  dressing  it  and  gives  body  massages 
and  alcoholic  ruhs.  Miss  Gordon  has  mastered  all  the  late 
artifices  that  enhance  the  beauty  and  appearance  of  the  face, 
hair,  scalp  and  hands  and  those  most  healthful  and  refreshing- 
massage  treatments.  She  is  a member  of  the  A.  ]\I.  E.  Church 
and  Sunday  school  of  that  city. 


MR.  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSON. 

The  readers  will  note  that  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  many 
prominent  and  industrious  colored  men  who  are  above  the  aver- 
age in  circumstances  and  excel  in  their  trade  or  profession. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  who 
has  lived  in  this  city  thirty  years  and  is  an  honored  and  re- 
spected citizen  and  a member  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  with  his 
wife. 

He  learned  the  trade  of  brick  masonry  under  Mr.  John  A. 
Monroe  and  afterwards  worked  for  HaU  Bros,  for  twenty-two 
years.  He  is  noiv  contracting  for  himself,  and  has  several 
hands  employed.  He  is  the  only  man  in  Battle  Creek  that  can 
do  oimamental  stone  cutting  and  is  therefore  kept  very  busy. 

He  has  a wife  whom  he  says  is  a model  housekeeper.  They 
have  five  sons  to  whom  they  have  given  excellent  educations. 
Mr.  Johnson’s  residence  is  valued  at  $2,000.  His  family  is  of 
good  repute  and  popularly  known  in  Battle  Creek. 


MR.  LEWIS  FARRABEE,  COLUMBUS,  0. 

The  author  is  pleased  to  make  a brief  mention  of  Mr.  Lewis 
FaiTabee,  a man  who  has  resorted  to  the  trade  that  very  few 
colored  men  earn  a livelihood  by,  the  butcher’s  trade.  He  is 
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located  at  stands  No.  63-64,  Central  Market,  Columbm,  0.,  and 
makes  a specialty  of  supplying  the  people  with  dressed  veal  and 
lamb.  He  is  amply  supplied  with  other  choice  meats.  His 
twenty-three  years  of  expei’ienee  classes  him  with  those  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  trade  and  his  place  does  not  lack 
patronage.  His  other  place  of  business  is  at  160  E.  Duncan 
street. 


MR.  A.  E.  MAKLE,  505  S.  16TH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

One  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Philadelphia  is  Mr.  A.  E.  Makle, 
who  is  a wholesale  dealer  in  gents’  fine  furnishings  and  waitei*s 
supplies.  His  trade  is  extensive,  with,  a stock  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, consisting  of  all  articles  of  male  attire.  It  can  be  truth- 
fully said  of  this  store  that  it  is  a credit  to  the  race. 


MRS.  KATHERINE  PHELPS  JONES. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Phelps  Jones  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Aid. 
Later  she  went  to  Ohio,  but  now  resides  in  Kentucky'. 

Mrs.  Phelps  was  appointed  Notary  Public  in  1889  and  re- 
ceived her  commission  as  Notary  Public  of  Fayette  county,  Ken- 
tucky, on  January  24,  1906.  She  was  the  first  colored  female 
notary  appointed  in  the  United  States  and  had  that  distinction 
until  recent  years.  She  has  been  a Pension  N.  P.  for  seventeen 
years. 

Ml’S.  Phelps  Jones  is  of  a musical  family,  having  a cousin, 
Mr.  Chas.  A.  Johnson,  a fine  musician  and  a grandson  making  a 
record  as  a clarionet  player. 


HR.  EDWIN  HOWARD.  WINDSOR,  CANADA. 

Air.  Edwin  Howard  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Aid.  He  heard 
of  Canada  and  longed  to  go  there.  He  had  a hard  time  in  pro- 
viding the  means  to  get  there,  but  through  the  help  of  God  he 
succeeded.  He  was  hired  as  a farm  hand  and  worked  faith- 
fully and  saved  a goodly  sum  of  money. 

He  was  a man  that  was  frugal  and  when  he  spent  a dollar 
it  was  spent  to  an  advantage.  He  had  no  parents  or  relatives 
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iu  Canada,  but  it  was  his  delight  to  make  friends  and  all  who 
knew  him  learned  to  love  him. 

Having  accumulated  a considerable  amount  of  money,  he 
indulged  an  inclination  to  invest  in  farm  land.  He  is  now  the 
owner  of  four  farms  outside  of  the  city  and  live  acres  and  a 
quarter  in  Winslow.  He  has  a very  good  house  and  has  ac- 
cumulated enough  to  retire  from  farm  life.  He  has  rented  out 
his  farms  aiid  receives  a guodly  sum  for  them. 

His  place  is  a good  distance  out  from  the  city,  but  the  city 
is  spreading  out  toward  his  place  very  rapidly.  The  street 
passing  his  home  has  been  named  Howard  avenue,  called  after 
him,  and  tracks  are  being  laid  for  a trolley  line.  A hotel  has 
been  built  near  him  for  the  accommodation  of  all. 

His  farms  are  twelve  miles  from  the  city  and  are  valued  at 
$4,000.  It  is  a veiy  pleasant  ride  to  the  city. 

Ml'S.  Howard  was  born  in  Kentucky.  She  ran  away  to  Can- 
ada when  a small  child.  iMany  days  and  nights  she  was  on  her 
way.  She  would  travel  until  night,  when  she  would  stop  at 
the  home  of  some  white  people  and  offer  to  help  with  the  house- 
work for  a night's  lodging.  She  would  often  be  locked  in  the 
kitchen  for  the  night  with  only  the  kitchen  furniture  for  a bed. 
Early  next  morning  she  would  be  up,  help  with  the  breakfast 
and  start  on  her  journey.  She  would  always  manage  to  get  to 
some  one’s  house  by  nightfall. 

This  little  girl  had  no  satchel  or  wore  no  shoes,  but  traveled 
poorly  clad  to  the  land  of  freedom.  She  prayed  in  her  childish 
way  and  accepted  God  as  her  guide  to  Canada,  where  she  was 
succored  1)y  kind  white  people.  Later  on  they  paid  her  for  her 
service  in  the  family. 

Years  after  she  met  i\Ir.  Howard,  who  came  to  Canada  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  married  him.  They  have  one  daughter. 


M.  NEALY  AND  W.  M.  BENTLEY,  LIVERY  AND  BOARD- 
ING STABLES,  GEORGETOWN,  KY. 

M.  Nealy  and  W.  M.  Bentley  started  business  eight  years 
ago.  They  had  a very  little  money  but  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  blaeksmithing.  They  built  up  a good  trade  after  a short 
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length  of  time  and  kept  so  busy  their  meals  had  to  be  brought 
to  them.  They  had  planned  to  make  a success  of  life  and  they  j 
did.  t 

They  are  experts  in  their  line  of  work  and  make  a specialty  !j 
of  horse  shoeing.  They  often  work  until  11  or  12  o’clock  at 
night.  They,  have  a good  business  location. 


REV.  W.  C.  STOVALL,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  ' 

Rev.  W.  C.  Stovall,  the  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  M.  E.  Church,  : 
was  appointed  in  March,  1907.  He  was  born  in  New  York  and  i 
was  educated  in  leading  schools  of  the  country.  He  is  well 
(jualified  for  the  ministry.  His  sojourn  throughoiit  the  South  i 
and  his  service  in  the  ministry  as  a member  of  the  Lexington  i 
Conference  has  been  helpful  to  him  in  his  profession.  1 

St.  Mark’s  M.  E.  Church  is  the  only  one  of  its  denomination 
in  the  city  among  the  colored  people.  It  was  organized  nine  years  i 
ago  with  only  a few  members,  and  its  membership  has  increased  ' 
to  five  hundred.  Its  present  place  of  worship,  purchased  in  its  j 
infancy,  has  been  outgrown  and  it  is  planned  to  replace  it  by  a j 
beautiful  structure  which  will  be.  a credit  to  the  race  in  Chicago  I 
and  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  desired  results  are  hopeful  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Stovall  and  his  young  Avife. 


:\IR.  WILLIAM  PIERCE,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

The  I'ace  has  one  man  who  is  in  the  Avholesale  coal  business 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Pierce,  who  was  born  in  Amherst 
county,  Virginia,  in  1852.  After  the  emancipation  in  186.5  he 
Avas  employed  on  the  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  River  until  1871, 
Avhen  he  Avent  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  Avhere  he  still  I'esides.  Since 
1871  he  has  been  in  the  AA’holesale  and  retail  coal  business  and 
manages  it  wisely. 

MR.  H.  HAYDEN,  627  SMITH  ST.,  CINCINNATI. 

Mr.  H.  Hayden  has  a coal,  ice  and  express  office.  He  has 
had  fiA'e  yeai-s’  experience  in  his  present  occupation. 
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STEAM  CARPET  CLEANERS.  OFFICE  AND  FAC- 
TORY 714  AYASHINGTON  ST. 

.Mr.  L.  Thompson  and  son  manufacture  rugs  from  old  carpets, 
clean  carpets  by  the  modeim  use  of  steam  and  make  a specialty 
of  removing  and  relaying  carpets ; in  fact,  they  do  anything  in 
the  line  of  manufacturing  rugs,  renovating  and  laying  carpets. 
This  is  the  only  company  of  colored  men  that  own  and  do  this 
kind  of  work.  Their  work  has  been  tried  by  the  foremost  busi- 
ness people  of  the  country.  The  company  and  its  ability  is  well 
known. 


MR.  JOHN  ORR,  1113  LINCOLN  AYE.,  CINCINNATI. 

The  only  colored  grocery  in  Cincinnati  is  owned  by  Mr.  John 
Orr.  He  sees  that  his  patrons  are  treated  courteously  and  he 
does  his  part  to  give  them  the  value  of  their  money. 

i\Ir.  Orr  is  a Tennesseean  by  birth  and  is  well  cpialified  for 
his  line  of  work. 


? . 

? MRS.  HARRIET  ROBINSON,  GUTHRIE,  KY. 

After  striving  hard  to  help  her  husband  pay  for  a home, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Robinson  was  left  a widow  with  a farm  of  150 
acres.  The  farm  is  a productive  one  and  the  hogs  and  chickens 
raised  on  it  bring  good  profits  yearly.  i\Irs.  Robinson  is  a re- 
liable membei-  rf  the  Baptist  Church. 


THE  CITY  OF  CLEVELAND. 

Cleveland  is  considered  the  great  center  for  colored  school 
teachers.  Here  the  .schools  are  mixed  and  the  colored  teacher 
is  making  a record  fi  r herself  by  working  diligently.  Her 
pupils  receive  as  much,  if  not  more,  attention  than  any  other 
set  of  pupils  in  the  schools. 

The  colored  people  of  Cleveland  are  given  fair  chances  in  nil 
lines  of  work  if  they  are  fully  qualified  and  willing  to  do  their 
duty.  They  are  running  two  colored  newspapei's.  They  are 
also  engaged  in  all  other  lines  of  business. 

The  author  felt  much  encouraged  after  his  visit  to  this  city 
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the  colored  school  teachei-s : j\Iiss  ]\Iaiy  Trapp,  Miss  Ella  Alex- 
ander, ]\Iiss  Nilla  Shoop,  Miss  Helen  Bowlden,  Miss  Emma  Tal- 
bert, jMiss  Helen  Chestnut,  Miss  Bertha  Stutton,  Miss  Addie 
Hackley,  IMiss  iliranda  Skeen,  J\Irs.  Price  and  Mi’s.  Mitchell 
Bailey. 


:\IR.  EMANUEL  JACKSON,  UNDERTAKER. 

One  of  the  leading  undertakers  of  the  North  is  one  of  Afro- 
American  type,  Mr.  Emanuel  Jackson. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  proprietor  and  manager  of  undertaking  es- 
aud  he  sees  much  in  store  for  our  race.  Following  is  a list  of 
tablishments  at  1310-1312  Bingham  street  and  1029  Wylie  ave- 
nue, Pittsburg,  Pa.,  established  1865;  at  2959-61-63  and  5032 
State  street,  Chicago,  111.,  established  in  1890.  He  has  a livery 
in  connection  with  all  these  establishments. 

This  gentleman  has  devoted  all  his  time  to  his  business.  He 
is  of  a strong  Christian  character  and  is  courteous  to  all  who 
meet  him.  His  sons  are  of  great  help  to  him  in  his  business, 
and  the  same  qualities  found  in  the  father  are  to  be  seen  in 
them.  Rich  and  poor,  white  and  black,  are  treated  the  same 
by  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  work  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  city.  No  one 
conducts  funerals  better  than  he  and  no  one  can  fix  up  a 
corpse  as  he  can.  Chicago  would  feel  lost  without  a man  of  Mr. 
Jackson’s  caliber. 

He  is  not  only  an  undertaker  but  he  is  a race  leader.  With 
all  his  success  he  has  not  forgotten  his  people  nor  his  God.  On 
Sundays  he  can  be  found  wending  his  way  To  Quinn  Chapel  A. 
JM.  E.  Church,  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  a faithful  member.  Once 
he  held  the  office  of  steward,  but  his  business  was  such  mat  he 
had  to  resign  his  office.  Let  this  be  an  example  for  the  race 
that  during  success  remember  your  Creator,  and  when  ti’ials 
come  he  will  not  forsake  you. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Jackson’s  own  business  been  a success  but 
under  his  care  Chicago  has  been  blessed  with  another  under- 
taker, Ml’.  J.  L.  Parks,  who  is  rapidly  rising.  Mr.  Parks  entered 
that  establishment  as  a carriage  driver  and  in  a few  years  had 
learned  enough  about  the  business  to  open  up  a place  for  him- 
self. 


dim  A.  Foster,  who  is  employed  as  cook  on  this  ship.  He  thinks 
the  capliiin  i.s  the  host  man  that  lives,  (iiinada. 
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MISS  FLORE^’CE  STEAVART,  GLENCOE,  ILL. 

A very  necessary  establishment  in  any  town  is  one  of  dress- 
making. Aliss  Florence  Stewart  is  an  expert  along  this  line. 
She  has  conducted  her  establishment  for  eight  years.  She  has 
been  working  at  the  trade  so  long  that  she  has  become  a peerless 
creator  of  fashionable  gowns  of  perfect  fit. 

AA'ith  that  small  instrument,  the  needle,  she  has  acquired  the 
means  for  her  subsistence  and  enough  to  own  property  in  Ken- 
tucky. She  is  now  planning  to  buy  real  estate  in  Glencoe,  111. 


ST.  JOHN’S  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  3802  ARMOUR  AA"E., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Rey.  F.  A.  AIcCoo,  the  pastor  of  this  church,  is  an  accom- 
plished minister.  The  Sunday  school  and  church  haye  advanced 
under  his  pastorate  and  he  has  a well  qualified  corps  of  teachers. 

They  have  a B.  Y.  P.  Lk  which  is  conducted  by  some  of  the 
competent  young  people  of  the  city.  The  officers  are : Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Knighten ; A^iee  Preident,  Frank  Linsley;  Secretary, 
Josephine  Brooks;  Chorister,  Rathburn  Ross;  Librarian,  George 
Tolbert;  Organist,  Idella  Alorris. 


AAUIUKEGAN,  ILL. 

AA^aukegan,  with  a population  of  16,500,  has  a beautiful 
site  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Manufactures  of 
various  kinds  are  carried  on  there,  and  thousands  of  men  are 
employed  by  the  mills  and  factories. 

The  AAYolen  Alills  employ  2,000  and  the  Sugar  Refinery 
1,900,  in  addition  to  other  companies  and  city  labor.  The  place 
is  very  healthy,  being  void  of  malaria  and  all  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  G.  AY.  Bell  and  Mr.  D.  Hill, 
two  colored  men  of  the  city,  the  managers  of  the  manufacturing 
plants  have  been  induced  to  employ  colored  men.  They  are  in 
Quest  of  thrifty  and  honest  colored  families  who  wish  employ- 
ment and  ideal  homes  to  migrate  there. 
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The  niiuiiimni  wages  are  15  cents  per  hour.  Some  laborers 
make  27  cents  an  hour,  and  those  at  piece  work  earn  from  $3 
to  $3.50  per  day.  The  city  pays  its  employes  $2  for  each  day 
of  eight  houi-s.  There  is  every  inducement  for  colored  labor- 
ing men,  the  opportunity  to  earn  good  wages  and  live  peace- 
fully. These  advantages  are  offered  us  by  some  of  the  op- 
posite race  who  know  our  struggles  for  existence. 

Waukegan  lies  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  trip 
can  be  made  by  electric  cai-s  and  is  very  enjoyable.  It  takes 
three  hours  to  make  the  trip. 


MR.  J.  R.  PETERS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

i\lr.  J.  R.  Petei's,  of  338  E.  Twenty-seventh  street,  was  born 
m iMontgomery,  Ala.  He  is  a dealer  in  cigare,  tobacco  and  sta- 
tionery and  has  a laundry  office  connected.  He  has  also  a 
branch  office  of  the  Chieag'o  Daily  News.  Mr.  Peters  is  well 
adapted  to  his  line  of  work  and  is  making  rapid  success. 


CONTRACTOR  S.  M.  GOOSELY,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 

Ypsilanti  has  several  colored  residents  who  are  ambitious 
and  are  making  rapid  improvement  in  their  various  professions 
and  trades.  They  are  not  mere  followers  but  masters  of  all 
they  do. 

]\Ir.  Goosely  is  a plastei’er  and  has  contracts  for  the  leading 
.jobs  in  the  city.  He  also  does  ornamental  work.  His  occupa- 
tion pays  well  and  he  has  been  able  to  buy  a creditable  home 
and  save  a.  considerable  amount  of  money. 


MR.  JAMES  TATE  & SON. 

Mr.  James  Tate  & Son.  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Madison  streets,  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  dealers  in 
new  and  second  hand  furniture.  They  have  in  stock  carpets, 
stoves,  stove  castings,  stove  pipes  of  all  description  and  any 
ai’ticle  in  house  furnishings.  They  do  neat  stove  repairing 
promptly  upon  orders. 
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Mr.  Tate  and  his  sou  are  doing  an  excellent  business  and 
they  are  . making  a wonderful  improvement.  He  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  race  and  doing  everything  to  uplift  it. 

i\Ir.  Tate  is  the  black  Rockefeller.  He  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  oil  magnate  financially  but  in  his  manner 
of  turning  cents  into  dollai*s.  He  Ls  always  planning  how  he 
can  make  an  article  bring  him  the  most  money. 

This  man  was  born  a slave,  but  through  perseverance  he 
has  climbed  the  ladder  of  success.  He  is  one  of  Louisville’s 
leading  and  oldest  citizens.  White  and  black  look  upon  him 
as  a eom])etent  business  man. 


DR.  S.  J.  WATKINS,  COVINGTON.  KY. 

Dr.  Watkins  is  a ])l'iysician  and  surgeon  and  dentist.  He 
is  well  served  along  his  line  and  his  skill  is  bringing  him  a large 
practice.  The  only  road  to  success  for  the  race  is  for  them  to 
patronize  each  other.  Then  if  we  want  patronage  let  us  do 
good  work  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  This  is  his  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  the  city  of  Covington. 


MR.  MATTHEW  BIBBS.  RESTAURATEUR. 

The  needed  thing  in  any  city  is  a first  class  restaurant  for 
the  colored  people.  Lexington  can  feel  proud  of  one  run  by  Mr. 
Bibbs. 

This  place  is  run  in  first  class  style  and  good,  wholesome 
iueals  are  served.  His  help  is  courteous  and  his  place  neat. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  is  a noted  place  between  the  North  and 
South  and  travelers  always  find  their  way  to  his  place. 


REV.  J.  J.  HILL,  BENTON  HARBOR,  :MICH. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hdl,  of  Benton  Harbor,  is  pastor  of  the  principal 
fiiurch.  He  is  a scholarly  man  and  his  service  as  a minister  is 
worthy  of  comment.  This  church  is  in  the  Twelfth  Episcopal 
District,  Bishop  Handy  presiding. 
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HARRIS’  STEAM  LAUNDRY,  913-915  W.  LAKE  ST. 

The  colored  men  of  Chicago  are  not  all  men  of  the  worst 
element  that  have  drifted  from  the  South  and  who  are  decry- 
ing the  aspirations  of  the  ambitions  men  of  their  race  by  petty 
olfenses  aiifl  non-observance  of  the  law  by  disorderly  conduct 
luid  idleness.  There  are  some  colored  men  of  zeal  and  push 
who  are  succeeding  in  every  line  of  business  that  is  carried  on 
by  other  nationalities. 

The  Harris  Steam  Lauudiy,  913-15  W.  Lake  street,  is  a 
modern  enterprise,  operated  by  young  colored  men.  Mr.  I. 
Harris  is  proprietor,  0.  IMagee  manager  and  H.  Magee  secre- 
tary. This  laundry  is  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  city. 

They  furnish  linen  supplies  for  all  the  large  restaurants  and 
lunch  rooms  in  the  main  business  part  of  the  city  and  are  noted 
for  their  promptness  of  delivery.  They  never  disappoint  a 
place  of  business,  so  therefore  they  have  as  much,  if  not  more, 
Avork  than  they  can  do.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  They  re- 
ceive orders  by  ’phone  and  call  for  and  deliver  all  goods. 


EVANSTON,  ILL. 

About  one  and  one-half  hour’s  ride  from  Chicago  is  a beau- 
tiful little  suburb  called  Evanston.  Here  Ave  find  a good  num- 
ber of  colored  people  and  about  sixty  per  cent  of  them  are  buy,- 
ing  or  haA^e  bought  property.  They  have  betAveen  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  deposited  in  the  banks  operated  by  the  Avhite 
people. 

There  is  one  colored  restaurant  in  the  toAvn  Avhich  has  been 
established  six  yeai’s  and  three  colored  churches,  one  Methodist 
and  tAvo  Baptist.  These  churches  are  in  excellent  Avorking  con- 
dition. 

One  of  the  best  printing  places  owned  by  a colored  man  is 
run  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Triggs.  Mr.  Triggs  is  a great  Sunday  school 
AA'orker,  and  for  several  years  Avas  District  Superintendent.  His 
Avife  is  his  main  help,  doing  all  she  can  to  make  his  work  a 
success.  He  has  been  a resident  of  Evanston  for  a number 
of  years. 

IMrs.  Minner  of  Evanston  Avas  formerly  a resident  of  the 
state  of  Indiana.  She  Avas  proprietress  of  a restaurant  while 
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there.  She  started  business  ^vith  $15.  and  after  three  years 
of  earnest  labor  she  managed  to  save  $6,454.  She  employed 
one  of  her  sons  to  work  for  her  and  paid  him  $10  per  week. 

After  such  a struggle  and  the  wonderful  results  she  came 
to  Evanston,  bought  a lot  and  built  a beautiful  residence  among 
some  of  the  wealthiest  people  of  the  town.  She  has  now  re- 
tired and  is  living  off  the  interest  of  her  money. 

She  is  a.  widow  woman  and  has  six  sons.  One  is  married 
and  was  the  one  employed  by  his  mother  while  she  was  in 
business. 

H.  AVINSTOX,  GENT'S  FUENISHIXGS,  LAUNDRY  OF- 
FICE. 

Air.  Herbert  Winston,  of  280  Twenty-ninth  street.  Chicago, 
carries  a full  lin^  of  gcjit’s  furnishings,  cigars,  tobacco  and  sta- 
tionery. He  also  has  a laundry  office  in  connection. 

AALth  the  aid  of  his  wife,  an  energetic  little  woman.  Air. 
Winston  is  making  a wonderful  .success  in  his  line  of  business. 

This  young  man  was  educated  in  one  of  the  great  colleges 
in  the  Southern  educational  center,  Nashville.  AYhen  he  had 
finished  school  he  entered  the  railway  service  as  a porter.  He 
was  a reliable  employe  and  was  often  sent  on  special  trips.  He 
saved  his  money,  .started  up  a business  in  Chicago  nearly  seven 
yeare  ago  and  is  climbing  rapidly  the  ladder  of  success. 


B.  AI.  GLASPY.  2609-13  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

The  largest  hay  and  feed  store  among  colored  people  in  Chi- 
cago is  owned  by  B.  AI.  Glaspy.  He  also  sells  coal  and  wood. 

Air.  Glaspy  has  three  stores  in  one  and  they  are  amply  sup- 
plied with  stock.  He  employs  several  persons  and  runs  a 
luunber  of  wagons.  He  has  been  in  business  thirteen  years. 

People  come  from  far  and  near  to  buy  of  this  man  and  he 
sees  that  they  are  carefully  looked  after. 


AIR.  D.  HILL.  404  SOUTH  PARK  AA^E.,  WAUKEGAN. 

Air.  Hill  has  lived  in  this  city  seventeen  year’s.  He  and  his 
father-in-law  were  the  means  of  colored  men  getting  work  in 
the  mills  and  factories  of  AA'aukegan. 
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]\lr.  Hill  owns  a beautiful  house,  which  he  planned  and  laid 
brick  for  himself,  as  he  is  a brick  mason.  For  years  he  was 
the  only  bricklayer  in  Waukegan,  and  he  received  due  respejt 
from  the  Bricklayers’  Union,  of  which  he  is  a member.  He  is 
now  a member  of  the  Arbitration  Board  of  that  union  and  has 
been  vice-president  also.  His  name  was  presented,  with  a 
hearty  consent,  as  the  president  of  this  union,  which  is  No.  iTO, 
B.  H.  I.  O.  U.  of  Waukegan.  He  is  prominent  among  the 
wealthy  white  people  of  that  place. 


i\IK.  GEO.  WASHINGTON  BELL,  109  CLARK  ST., 

WAUKEGAN. 

i\lr.  G.  W.  Bell  was  born  in  Springfield,  Tenn.,  in  1821. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  been  a resident  of  Waukegan  and  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  many  of  the  best  residents  of  the 
city.  He  made  special  mention  of  Mr.  Steele,  president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Waukegan,  who  has  done  so  much  to  help 
bur  race. 

Prof.  Bell  is  a weather  prophet  and  his  predictions  are  ob- 
served b}^  every  one.  He  told  the  author  that  May  1,  1907, 
woidd  be  a fair,  cool  day,  which  it  turned  out  to  be. 

Mr.  Bell  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Hill,  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  colored  people  of  their  town.  They  have  opened 
uj)  the  avenues  by  which  they  could  secure  employement. 

It  is  encouraging  to  meet  this  aged  man  who  has  such  bright 
\iews  for  the  future  of  his  race.  His  father  lived  to  be  112 
years  of  age  and  Mr.  Bell  seems  to  have  a fair  chance  of  reach- 
ing the  century  mark. 

This  aged  gentleman  owns  a beautiful  home  in  Waukegan. 
His  wife  is  dead,  and  his  daughter,  one  of  six  surviving  chil- 
dren, keeps  house  for  him.  He  also  owns  a place  at  Fairburg, 
111.  He  is  an  old  soldier  and  draws  a pension. 

His  home  is  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  artistic 
furniture.  His  daughter  has  two  alligators  for  pets,  which  are 
vei-y  intere.stng  animals. 

This  is  the  first  time  Mr.  Bell  has  been  written  up  in  any 
book  and  he  feels  highly  honored. 
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ME.  C.  H.  SCOTT,  OBEELIX,  O. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Scott,  of  Obeiiiu,  is  a barterer  of  household  goods. 
He  was  boru  iii  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  a free  infant,  but 
was  prohibited  from  visiting  the  bond  or  enslaved  colored  peo- 
ple and  from  associating  with  the  white  people. 

His  was  a hapless  one.  His  mother  placed  him  out  for 
wages  which  she  collected  monthly.  He  bore  up  as  long  as  he 
could  and  finally  he  complained  to  his  mother  and  said;  “We 
are  in  a bad  hx.  AVe  have  no  one  to  associate  with.”  Finally 
he  went  Nm’th,  where  freedom  was  and  made  life  worth  living. 
A mulatto  who  looked  like  a white  man  went  with  him.  He 
was  a slave.  Air.  Scott  had  him  shave  and  cut  his  hair  closely, 
change  his  clothing  and  pass  as  a white  man. 

Air.  Scott  located  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  he  learned  of  the 
Underground  Eailway  and  connected  himself  with  it.  AVhen 
the  AVar  of  the  Eebellion  broke  out  he  volunteered  his  service. 
He  was  mustered  in  and  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  Alany  hardships  he  endured,  but  took  courage  because 
he  was  fighting  for  his  people  in  bondage. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army  he  began  to  w'ork  and 
saved  enough  to  buy  a home.  He  is  now  a man  of  seventy-five 
years  of  age.  He  raises  a large  number  of  chickens  for  pastime 
and  also  receives  a small  recompense. 

Oberlin  is  the  town  of  colleges.  Here  our  people  are  doing- 
well  and  an  amiable  relationship  exists  between  them  and  the 
opposite  race. 


AIE.  E.  FINN  & SON,  247  FOETY-SEA^ENTH  ST.,  CHI- 
CAGO. 

Air.  E.  Finn  and  his  son  are  in  the  moving  and  expressing 
business.  They  have  padded  vans  and  their  express  wagons 
make  daily  trips  to  all  the  depots. 

At  310  Swan  street  they  have  a wood  and  coal  office  in  con- 
nection with  the  moving  and  expressing.  Here  you  can  get 
all  the  different  grades  of  coal  by  ton  or  basket. 

Air.  Finn  has  a hair  store  at  247  Forty-seventh  street,  where 
all  kinds  of  hair  work,  pompadours,  switches  and  wigs  are 
manufactured  by  three  young  colored  girls  -who  -work  for  him. 
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lie  says:  "VVliat  tiie  colored  luau  needs  is  a liigli  class 
book  to  portray  his  worth  and  make  him  known  throughout  the 
country.  He  is  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  upliit  his 
race. 


MR.  J.  A.  PARKS,  3618  DEARBORN  ST. 

Mr.  James  A.  Parks  is  one  of  the  younger  men  of  Chicago  who 
is  just  branching  out  in  the  business  world.  He  has  opened  up 
a coal  and  wood  office  where  he  and  his  young  wife  are  doing 
admirably.  He  is  only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 


JOHN  HAROLD  FEARS,  M.  D. 

John  Harold  Feare,  M.  D.,  came  to  South  Bend,  Ind.,  un- 
known. He  has  worked  up  a practice  which  gives  him  as  much 
as  he  can  do. 

He  is  a lover  of  race  literature  and  is  well  versed  along  all 
lines  of  the  advancement  of  his  race.  He  has  attended  some  of 
Ihe  best  schools  in  the  country. 


LAKE  FOREST  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Lake  Forest  is  another  one  of  the  suburban  towns  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Baptist  Church  there  is  composed  chiefly  of  colored 
people  from  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
Frank  K.  Nickolson,  is  from  Alabama. 

At  present  they  have  no  edifice  of  their  own  to  worship  in, 
but  the  white  people  let  them  rent  their  church  and  they  feel 
very  grateful  to  them. 

They  own  a lot  valued  at  $900  and  have  $550  in  the  bank. 
They  were  planning  for  a rally  in  May,  1907,  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  start  a church. 

Rev.  Nickolson  wa.s  a carpenter  before  his  entry  into  the 
ministry.  He  learned  his  trade  at  Tuskegee  Institute.  He  was 
also  a student  of  Roger  Williams  University.  He  is  an  intel- 
ligent minister  and  has  an  enlightened  congregation. 


REV.  S.  H.  LYNN. 

Pastor  of  the  Union  Baptist  Church  in  Dresden. 
Ont.  Oldest  colored  preacher  holding  a charge  in 
Canada. 


(See  Page  211.) 
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WHITE  EOSE  IXDUSTKIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  work  of  The  White  Rose  Industrial  Association  is 
heartily  indorsed  by  the  colored  clergymen  of  New  York,  who 
form  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Home.  These  men  are  not 
wajiting  in  interest  in  this  work  and  their  iutlaence  as  min- 
isters of  the  leading  churches  in  New  York  City  will  be  of  help 
to  the  Home. 

The  following  statement  was  adopted  by  the  Advisory  Board 
at  a meeting  held  in  the  Home  October  13,  1903 : 

“The  White  Rose  Industrial  Association,  having  the  man- 
agement of  the  Working  Girls  Home,  has  our  most  heart}'  in- 
dorsement. We  earnestly  commend  the  said  association  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  every  one  who  has  at  heart  the  sal- 
vation of  the  women  and  girls  of  our  race.”  Rev.  C.  T. 
Walker,  President;  Rev.  W.  H.  Brooks,  Secretary;  Rev.  H.  W. 
iMoore,  Assistant  Secretary;  Rev.  Granville  Hunt,  Treasurer; 
W.  T.  Dixon,  Pastor;  Rev.  T.  W.  Henderson,  Rev.  J.  W.  Gor- 
don, Rev.  Ezekiel  Smith,  Rev.  C.  S.  iMorris,  Gustavus  Hender- 
son, M.  D.,  and  Bishop  Alexander  Walters. 

. The  need  or  importance  of  this  undertaking  need  not  be 
dwelled  upon  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  work. 

It  is  a fact  that  there  are  homeless  colored  girls.  It  is  a fact 
that  many  are  thrown  upon  their  resources,  having  little  knowl- 
edge of  domestic  work  or  any  other  to  demand  good  wages  for 
such  services. 

There  are  several  who,  if  by  some  cause  get  out  of  a posi- 
tion, have  no  place  to  stay  when  out  of  employment. 

. Several  colored  girls  have  been  known  to  leave  their  homes 
in  the  South  and  come  to  Northern  cities  without  the  least  idea 
of  what  the  place  is  like  and  have  no  place  to  go,  but  expect 
some  one  to  be  kind  enough  to  give  them  a home  until  they 
find  employment.  There  are  others  who  have  friends  or  rela- 
tions they  intend  to  live  with,  but  get  lost  in  these  large  places 
and  are  thrown  upon  the  mercies  of  the  police  officers  or  bad- 
thinking  strangers,  or  wander  where  they  will  or  may,  and 
many  times  lamenting  results  follow. 

The  White  Rose  Home,  which  has  been  founded  to  avert 
such  happenings,  is  the  termination  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  those  noble  women  who  heard  many  daring  and  shocking 
narrations  of  colored  girls. 
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Mrs.  V.  E.  ^latthews  is  superintendent  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Wil- 
kersnn  secretary.  They  will  cheerfully  furnish  further  in- 
fonnation. 


, .MR.  -JOHN  C.  POOLE,  CHATHAM,  OXT. 

Mr.  John  C.  Poole,  born  in  1866  in  Chatham,  Ontario 
Province,  Canada  is  religiously  inclined.  He  is  a model  church 
worker,  being  retained  in  one  position  of  church  work  until  pro- 
motion caused  his  removal.  This  is  a young  Canadian  who. 
has  a great  desire  for  education.  He  received  his  education 
under  Prof.  Thomas  Burchire,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  of  whom 
he  speaks  very  highly. 

He  is  a.  consistent,  Christian  gentleman,  and  since  his  con- 
version in  1885  he  has  served  on  the  official  board  of  the  Union 
Baptist  Church.  IMr.  Poole  has  a wife  and  two  children  and  is 
the  owner  of  thirty  acres  of  land. 


SANDY  W.  TRICE  & CO., 

Mgr.  The  Colored  Department  Store,  2918  State  street,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

A few  years  ago  IMr.  Sand}'  W.  Trice  opened  up  a depart- 
ment store  for  his  people.  This  was  the  tirst  attempt  at  such 
and  with  the  gentlemanly  manner  of  Mr.  Trice  the  business 
gradually  succeeded. 

About  two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Trice,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  city,  started  a corporation, 
and  ever  since  this  business  has  been  a rousing  success. 

Through  the  means  of  this  corporation  many  young  women 
and  men  have  been  able  to  get  employment.  No  better  service 
is  given  in  any  department  in  the  city  than  Trice’s.  This  is 
the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 

The  following  is  a part  of  an  advertisement  of  a special  sale. 
The  author  felt  that  it  would  please  the  people  to  know  of  this, 
large  concern : 
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Tuesday  and  Friday,  special  sale  daj's,  are  occasions  of  the 
following  prices : 

Laces,  by  yard from  3c  and  up 

Spreads 79c  and  up 

Ladies’  Lawn  Waists,  all  sizes $1.50  and  $2.00 

Rugs  $2.25 

Lace  curtains Special,  79c;  txra,  $2.50 

A specialty  of  dressmakers’  supplies:  Notions,  seam  bind- 
ing, 10c ; Tape,  Ic;  darning  cotton,  5e. 

Waiters’  .jackets,  aprons  and  coats,  20c.  Bartendei’s’  jackets, 
painters’  overalls,  50c.  Boys’  suits,  $3.50  and  up.  Ladies’ 
fancy  lingerie,  kimona.s,  etc.  IMen’s  balbriggan  underwear,  25c 
up.  Complete  line  of  shoes,  $1.00  to  $5.00. 


I.  T.  LONG,  :\1T.  PLEASANT,  TENN. 

]\Ir.  Long  is  one  of  the  grocers  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.,  and 
he  has  an  excellent  patronage. 

He  has  learned  that  to  succeed  we  must  work  zealously,  fix 
prices  within  reach  of  the  consumer  and  live  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  income.  By  this  the  colored  man  can  eradicate 
the  discrimination  that  exists  to-day. 

This  young  man  is  anxious  to  help  his  race  climb  up  higher 
and  higher  until  we  stand  side  by  side  with  the  other  race. 


REV.  S.  11.  LYNN. 

Rev.  S.  IT.  Lynn  is  now  the  oldest  colored  minister  living  in 
Canada.  Although  declining  in  years  he  is  still  active  in  the 
work  to  which  his  life  has  been  consecrated. 

He  was  born  in  Prince  William  county,  Virginia,  January 
18,  1820.  In  1832  he  moved  to  Brownsville,  Pa.,  with  his 
parents,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  manned  jMiss  Elizabeth  Jane  aBiley  in  1847  and 
in  1855  came  to  Canada  with  his  family  and  joined  the  Baptist 
Church,  winch  was  the  first  to  he  establi.shed,  in  1857. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1864,  received  credentials  for 
the  Home  Mission  Field  in  1865  and  w'as  ordained  in  1874. 
After  these  honors,  climbing  step  by  step.  Rev.  Lynn,  with  God 
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and  tile  Bible  as  bis  guide,  began  his  life's  work.  Xo  doubt 
but  that  he  was  a loyal  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  amd 
was  a minister  of  that  body  tliat  made  himself  felt,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  for  all  Christians,  from  the 
teachings  of  St.  Paul,  1 Cor.  11:28. 

He  resigned  his  pastorate  and  began  preaching  in  a school 
house.  Finally  he  organized  the  Union  Baptist  Church  in 
the  township  of  Chatham  October  10,  1885.  lie  bought  some 
ground  and  built  and  dedicated  a church  in  Dresden  in  1890. 
God  blessed  this  patriach  in  his  service  for  him.  He  has 
united  many  couples,  and  through  his  teachings  many  have  been 
converted  and  baptized.  Many  he  has  committed  to  the  ilent 
ground. 


ADUKESS  BY  DR.  KEYERDY  C.  RANSOM. 


The  following  is  an  incentive  speech  that  will  be  encour- 
agement to  the  outside  world.  We  furnish  it  as  published  in 
“The  Reformer,”  and  delivered  by' Dr.  R.  C.  Ransom,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Charles  Street  A.  M.  E.  Church,  at 'the  Garrison 
Centennial.  The  speaker  was  prophetic,  soul  stirring  and  per- 
suasive in  his  oration.  In  part,  he  said : 

“It  is  not  a man’s  right,  it  is  his  duty,  to  support  and  de- 
fend his  family  and  his  home.  He  should  therefore  resist  any 
influence  exerted  to  prevent  him  from  maintaing  them  in  com- 
fort, while  he  should  opptse  with  his  life  the  invader  or  de- 
spoiler 0 fhis  home.  God  has  created  man  with  a mind  capable 
of  infinite  development  and  growth.  It  is  not  therefore  a man’s 
right  but  his  duty  to  improve  his  mind  and  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren ; he  should  not  therefore  submit  to  conditions  which  would 
compel  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

“Man  belongs  to  society.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  his  per- 
sonal contribution  of  the  best  that  is  within  him  to  the  common 
good.  He  can  do  this  only  as  he  is  given  opportunity  to  freely 
associate  with  his  fellow  men.  The  question  which  Americans 
are  trying  to  answer  and  which  it  soon  must  definitely  settle  is 
ihis:  What  kind  of  Afro-Americans  do  the  American  people 
want?  That  thy  mut  have  the  black  man  in  some  I’elation  is 
no  longer  a.  question  of  serious  debate.  The  Afro-American, 
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10,000,000  strong,  and  for  weal  or  for  woe,  is  here  to  stay.  He 
is  here  to  remain  forever.  In  the  government  he  is  a political 
factor;  in  education  and  wealth  he  is  leaping  forward  with 
giant  stiddes ; he  counts  his  taxable  property  by  the  millions ; 
his  educated  men  and  women  in  the  South  by  scores  of  thou- 
sands. In  the  South  he  is  the  backbone  of  industry;  in  every 
phase  of  American  life  his  presence  may'  be  noted;  he  is  as 
thoroughly  imbued  with  American  principles  and  ideas  as  any 
people  under  the  dag. 

‘AVhen  Garrison  started  his  tight  for  freedom  it  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment  that  the  Afro-American  could  have  no 
place  in  this  country'  save  that  as  a slave,  but  he  has  proven 
himself  to  be  more  valuable  as  a freeman  than  a slave. 

“What  kind  of  Afro-Americans  do  the  Americans  want? 
He  black  men  believe  that  10,000,000  blacks,  after  having  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  the  American  institution  and  having  exer- 
cised the  r.lghts  of  free  men  for  more  than  a generation,  will 
ever  accept  a place  of  permanent  inferiority'  in  the  replblic? 
Taught  by^  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  sustained  by'  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  enlightened  by'  the  education 
in  our  schools,  this  nation  can  no  more  resist  the  advancing 
tread  of  the  hosts  of  on-coming'  blacks  than  bind  the  stars  or 
belt  the  rasistless  motion  of  the  tides. 

“What  kind  of  an  American  does  the  black  man  intend  to 
be  ? The  answer  to  this  cpiestion  he  must  seek  and  find  in  every 
field  of  human  activity'  and  endeavor.  He  does  not  intend  to 
be  an  alien  in  the  land  of  his  birth  nor  an  outcast  in  the  home 
of  his  fathers.  He  wil  not  clonsent  to  eliminate  as  a political 
factor  • he  will  refuse  to  camp  forever  on  the  bordere  of  the 
industrial  world;  as  an  American  he  will  consider  that  his 
destiny/  is  united  by^  indissoluble  bonds  with  the  destiny'  of 
America  forever;  he  will  strive  less  to  be  a great  Afrc-Amer- 
ican  in  this  republic  and  more  to  be  an  influential  and  useful 
American.  As  intelligence  is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  re- 
public he  Avill  educate  his  children,  knowing  that  a people  can- 
not perish  whose  morals  are  above  reproach,  he  will  ally'  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  forces  of  righteousness. 

Having  been  the  object  of  injustic  eand  wrong  he  will  be 
I the  foe  of  anarchy'  and  the  advocate  of  the  supremacy^  of  the 
law.  As  an  American  citizen  he  will  allow  no  man  to  protest 
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The  anther  lectured  to  these  people  April  1907.  They 
listened  intelligently  and  afterwards  tendered  him  and  the  pas- 
tor a reception. 

Lake  Forest  is  a summer  resort  for  the  wealthiest  people  of 
Chicago.  Oui-  ])eople  do  well  up  there,  earning  from  fifty  to 
sixty  dollars  a month. 


THE  WHITE  ROSE  HOME  FOR  WORKIXU  GIRLS. 

This  home  is  located  at  217  E.  Eighty-sixth  street,  New 
York.  It  was  founded  by  the  White  Rose  Industrial  Associa- 
tion to  benefit  respectable  working  girls  and  women  who  are 
dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  a livelihood.  Its  pur- 
pose also  is  to  improve  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  girls  by  providing  a good  home  and  also  train  them 
for  such  occupations  as  may  be  practical  and  for  which  they 
are  best  qualified. 

Wage  earners  out  of  employment  can  lodge  in  the  home  for 
75  cents  per  week,  payable  in  advance.  Those  who  are  not  able 
to  pay,  if  desiring  to  be  admitted,  are  required  to  enter  a three 
months’  course  of  training.  This  is  especially  intended  for 
girls  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  When  properly  in- 
structed they  will  be  placed  in  suitable  wage-earning  pasitions. 

It  is  a request  that  various  societies  for  relief  refer  to  the 
Home  such  colored  girls  that  have  need  of  and  desire  the  ad- 
vantages the  Home  offers. 

The  well-known  orator  and  educator.  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, who  has  visited  the  Home,  said:  “I  have  personally 
inspected  the  religious,  missionai’y  and  industrial  work  being 
done  in  New  York  City  among  the  colored  people  by  Mrs.  Vic- 
toria. Earle  Matthews,  and  I am  convinced  that  she  is  doing 
an  important  and  useful  work.  Any  one  who  has  not  examined 
into  their  condition  will  be  surprised  at  the  large  number  of 
our  people  in  the  upper  section  of  New  York  and  at  the  need 
that  there  is  for  such  work  as  Mi's.  Matthews  is  doing.  I 
heartily  recommend  her  to  any  person  wishing  to  hel])  elevate 
the  conditions  of  the  colored  people  of  New  York  City.” 

“BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON.” 
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his  title  either  at  home  or  abroad.  He  will  insist  more  and 
more  not  oniy  upon  voting-  but  upon  being  voted  for  to  occupy 
any  position  within  the  gift  of  the  naticc;.  As  an  American 
whose  title  to  citizenship  is  without  blemish  or  flaw  he  will  re- 
sist without  compromise  every  low  upon  the  statute  books  which 
is  aimed  at  his  degradation  as  a human  being  and  humiliation 
as  a citizen.  He  will  be  no  less  ambitious  than  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen. He  will  not  beat  a retreat  in  the  force  of  his  enemies 
and  opressors  ; his  gifted  sons  and  daughters  who  may  be  borne 
to  hi  -1  will  make  their  contribution  to  the  progress  of  human- 
ity on  these  shores,  accepting  nothing  but  honors  and  rewards 
that  belong  to  him:  he  will  assert  himself  not  as  an  Afro- 
American  Dut  a man. 

“What 'kind  of  an  American  does  the  black  man  intend  to 
be?  He  intends  to  be  an  American  that  will  never  mar  the 
image  of  God,  reproach  the  dignity  of  man  or  tarnish  the  fair 
title  of  h!s  citizenship  by  apologizing  to  men  nor  angle  for  as- 
sociating as  an  equal.  He  will  love  the  country  above  the  race. 
He  will  consider  no  task  too  difficult,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  in 
his  effort  to  emancipate  his  countiy  from  the  unchristlike  feel- 
ings of  race  hatred  and  the  American  bondage  of  prejudice. 
There  is  nothing  injustice  so  much  respects  and  that  Amer- 
icans so  much  admire  and  the  world  so  much  applauds  as  a 
man  that  stands  ei’ect  like  a man,  has  the  courage  to  speak  in 
the  tones  of  a man  and  to  fearlessly  act  a man’s  part.  If 
Americans  become  surfeited  with  wealth,  haughty  with  boasting 
pride  of  race  superiority,  morally  corrupt  in  the  high  places  of 
honor  and  of  trust,  enervated  through  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
or  the  political  bondsmen  of  some  strong  man  plotting  to  seize 
the  reign  of  power,  the  Afro-American  will  continue  his  stead- 
fast devotion  to  the  flag  and  the  unyielding  assertion  of  his 
constitutional  rights  that  this  government  of  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people,  may  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

This  is  a statement  from  one  of  our  important  young  men 
of  the  race,  born  and  reared  in  Georgia,  in  the  pei-son  of  Hr. 
Williams.  He  uses  no  intoxicating  drinks  or  tobacco  in  any 
form,  but  is  a business  man  from  start  to  finish.  He  dreamed 
of  the  great  state  of  Ohio  and  of  its  great  scIkhiIs.  which  has 
educated  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  and  sent  them  out  all 
over  the  country. 
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This  young  gentlemau  ha^  a book  store  from  whieh  he  fur- 
nishes tJie  schools  and  colleges  of  Oberliu.  Auy  book  which 
you  desire  or  call  for  eau  be  purchased  from  this  store.  This 
is  simply  to  show  to  the  world  the  advancement  of  the  race. 

Mr.  Williams  is  highly  respected  by  his  class  and  bj'  his 
teachers  and  the  huancial  white  people  of  the  city  have  decided 
in  his  favor,  that  he  is  cpiite  an  important  figure  in  the  com- 
munity. Our  writer  gets  this  information  from  the  public 
sentiment.  It  will  be  a treat  to  the  world  to  read  his  “Story 
of  Success,”  especially  to  every  young  boy  or  girl.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  many  yoTing  men  and  women  becoming  very  use- 
ful by  reading  this  story,  which  is  given  below : 

The  years  is  1898.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  from  Georgia’s  balmy 
]iines  a young  colored  lad  looks  Northward.  lie  has  seen  the 
cppre.ssion  of  his  people,  and  this  prompts  him  to  feel  keenly 
the  need  of  education,  that  he  may  be  fitted  in  some  way  to 
help  his  people.  Instinctively  he  thinks  of  that  marvelous 
Northern  land  of  opportunity,  of  that  heaven  almost,  reported 
as  pre-eminently  the  place  where  “a  man’s  a man  for  a’  that 
and  a’  tha.t. ” “But  how  about  the  money?”  he  asks.  “Oh, 
that  will  be  all  right,”  says  a friend,  a teacher  in  Mackintosh, 
Georgia.  “I  will  gladly  lend  or  give  you  enough  for  every  ex-  i 
pense.  ” This  lad,  however,  is  not  of  the  kind  who  wished  to 
be  carried  to  an  education  on  “flowery  beds  of  ease,”  so  the 
kind  offer  is  politely  declined.  Two  teachers  in  Mackintosh 
have  brcthei-s  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  they  urged  him  to  go  there, 
where  they  assured  him  their  brothers  will  help  in  securing 
workTor  him. 

It  is  September.  People  in  Oberlin  notice  with  some  sur- 
prise a certain  colored  boy  amongst  the 'new  students — tall, 
gaunt,  long  haired,  with  a tremendously  important  stride.  But 
wait — Daniel  Webster  was  .jeered  at  when  a boy  as  an  awkward 
dunce;  perhaps  this  lad,  open  mouthed  with  astonishment,  may 
yet  stand  at  the  head.  Now  he  hardly  knows  a trolley  cai- 
from  an  automobile — but  wait. 

The  year  is  1897.  In  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Colored  High  School  is  a boy  who  has  worked, 
no  one  knows  how  hard,  for  his  education.  This  is  a sample 
day:  Bise  at  4:30;  clean  up  the  gTocery  and  feed  store  where 
he  is  employed ; saddle,  take  orders ; return,  put  up  the  orders ; 
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ail  before  school  time.  At  noon  and  at  night  the  orders  are 
delivered.  This  boy,  too,  has  long  dreamed  of  the  North,  and 
the  fall  of  1907  tinds  him  enrolled  in  Oberlin  Academy.  In 
Oberlin  he  hrst  woz’ks  at  the  Children’s  Home,  gardening,  dish- 
washing, anything.  Then  he  secures  a place  at  Hobbs’,  event- 
ually leaving  the  academy  to  give  all  his  time  to  earning  money 
' that  he  may  continue  his  studies  later. 

But  what  of  the  lad  with  the  imjmrtant  stride?  He  has 
not  been  idle,  it  is  not  his  nature.  He  secures  a place  as  waiter 
1 at  the  hotel,  where  he  soon  becomes  an  expert.  If  there  are 
two  girls  to  help  and  twenty  diners  he  will  himself  serve  ten, 
j carrying  a tray  in  each  hand,  giving  the  girls  five  each  to  seiwe. 

! He  is  janitor  of  the  Post  Office  block  and  sleeps  there  at  night 
waiting  for  a chance  to  put  a “skylight”  in  any  one  who  at- 
tempts to  rob  Uncle  Sam.  He  studies,  of  course,  but  finds  time 
to  mow  lawns,  do  garden  work,  clean  house  and  beat  carpets. 
As  he  is  willing  and  strong  and  needs  the  money  any  honest 
work  is  welcomed.  Soon  he  has  too  much  to  do  alone,  and  he 
must  have  help,  hence  the  beginning  of  his  employment 
agency. 

Do  you  remember,  I spoke  of  two  teaehei-s  in  Mackintosh, 
Georgia,  who  had  brothers  in  Oberlin,  and  who  assured  the 
coloi’ed  boy  that  their  brothers  would  help  him  to  secure  work? 
Yrell,  soon  one  of  those  boys  was  working  for  this  colored  boy, 
continuing  with  him  for  a year.  The  other  brother  followed 
.suit,  working  a year  and  a half!  Those  two  brothers,  living 
here  in  Oberlin,  never  helped  the  stranger  to  five  cents  worth  of 
work;  but  the  .sti-anger  employed  them  for  a total  of  over  two 
: years  and  a half. 

!■  The  boy  from  Georgia,  being  a born  promoter,  has  his  eye 
open  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Looking  about,  he  thinks  he 
sees  his  . opportunity  to  get  rich  quick  by  buying  and  selling- 
second  haU'I  boolv's.  There  were  then  but  two  bookstores  in 
Oberlin  and  the;  divided  the  business  between  them. 

j\Ir.  Goodrich  states  conspicuously  in  his  advertisements  that 
his  is  “the  large, st  bookstore  4n  a town  of  this  size  in  the  world.” 
Mr.  Goodrich  arranges  with  Mr.  Cummings  as  to  the  price  cer- 
tain goods  ought  to  bring,  and  there  is  no  one  to  say  then  nay. 
Accordingly  our  Georgia  friend,  having  secured  a license, 
starts  to  “butt  in.”  The  room  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wolf’s 
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shoo  store  was  vaeaiit.  The  building  belongs  to  I\Ir.  John  Car- 
j)enter.  This  room  1he  colored  boy  rents  at  one  dollar  per  daj. 
just  before  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  in  1902.  A table 
is  placed  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  store;  the  proprietor 
sits  on  a dry  goods  box  back  of  the  table.  He  has  on  hand  a 
few  books  of  his  own,  and  a few  which  he  has  lately  bought, 
and  thi-se  are  spread  out  so  as  to  make  as  big  a show  as  possi- 
ble. This  stand  is  kept  for  three  days.  During  those  three 
days  the  proprietor  has  a total  of  one  transaction,  as  follows: 
A giri  with  an  old  Hutchison’s  physiology  sees  a copy  of  Cole- 
ridge’s '‘Ivhyme  of  the  .'\neient  Mariner,”  which  she  needs. 
The  copy  cost  our  friend  ten  cents  and  he  now  offers  it  for 
twenty  cents.  “Well.  T’ll  tell  you  Avhat  I’ll  do,”  remarks  the 
girl.  “I’ll  trade  even.”  “All  right,  it’s  a go.”  So  the  trae  is 
made.  Later,  however,  it  develops  that  the  girl  was  sharper 
than  the  boy,  for  the  physiology  is  no  longer  used  in  the 
schools.  So  for  the  three  days  he  is  out  three  dollars  for  rent, 
a book  costing  ten  cents,  and  his  time,  and  is  in,  a battered 
physiology  worth  nothing.  How’s  that  for  a starter?  Tlie 
point  of  the  whole  matter,  however,  is  right  here.  He  does 
not  acknowledge  himself  defeated,  but  starts  in  with  more  de- 
termination than  ever  when  college  opens  up  two  weeks  later. 

The  store  on  West  College  street  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Bail’s 
grocery  was  then  two  smaller  store  rooms,  separated  by  a par- 
tition. Our  friend  hii’es  the  west  one  of  these  two  store  rooms 
and  again  spreads  out  his  little  stock  of  books.  Soon  trade 
comes  in.  A customer,  w'hile  waiting,  sometimes  sees  tbe  book 
and  knows  exactly  how  much  profit  is  beinm  dae.  That  is 
and  knos  exaetlv  how  mn'di  rmofit  is  beiry-  mafh\  ’I'hat  is 
what  might  be  termed  “Business  on  a small  scale!”  A per- 
manent place  being  needed,  arangements  are  made  with  Mr. 
Frank  Beckwith  to  use  part  of  his  ^jewelry  store,  next  to  the 
postoffice.  The  entire  stock  of  books  is  carried  in  a hand  cart 
in  one  load  from  We.st  College  street  to  the  new  location  ! A 
little  stationery  is  added,  a few  fountain  pens  and  more  books. 
The  proprietor  is  obliging,  genial  and  hone.st,  gives  a square 
deal,  and  naturally  his  business  grows.  The  book  customers  are 
crowding  out  the  jewelry  customere  and  some  one  must  move. 

Brice  and  Clark  formerly  had  a dry  goods  store  where  the 
McKellogg  Clothing  Co.  now  is.  Brice  and  Clark  fail.  Mr. 
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E.  P.  Johnson  buys  them  out,  and  the  west  part  of  the  front 
■ of  this  store  is  eventually  rented  by  i\Ir.  Johnson  to  our  friend 
for  his  books.  Later  Mr.  Johnson  moves  south  to  the  place 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  the  books  go  too.  At  Mr. 
Johnson's  suggestion,  the  bookstore  absorbs  the  dry  goods  store. 
The  business  soon  grows  too  large  for  one  man  to.  handle ; there 
is  the  employment  agency,  a squad  of  men  to  keep  busy,  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  to  do.  and.  besides,  more  capital  is  needed. 

So  these  two  young  men  whose  lives  we  have  thus  briefly 
sketched,  fonn  the  finir  of  Williams  and  Kovvell.  Naturally 
a firm  composed  of  colored  boys,  with  little  capital,  will  have 
“hard  sledding.’’  But  this  new  firm  has  not  alone  to  con- 
tend with  these  natural  difficulties,  but  against  the  bitterest 
spite  as  well. 

One  day,  Mr.  Williams  hears  that  Mr.  Carpenter  is  not  in- 
tending to  renew  his  lease,  about  to  expire.  What  should  he 
do?  There  is  absolutely  no  available  store — north,  south,  east, 
west.  “Where  can  I go?”  he  cries,  almast  in  despair.  Have 
we  not  evidence  that  God  takes  part  in  human  affairs? 

^Vhere  Williams  and  Rowell  now  are.  Avas  formerly  a 
bakery.  In  Mr.  Williams’  own  words,  “God  sent  a fire  and 
burned  that  old  bakery.”  i\Ir.  Westeiu-elt,  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty agrees  to  rebuild  especially  for  Williams  and  Rowell,  and 
to  lease  the  new  building  for  a series  of  years.  No  one,  how- 
ever, knew  of  this  agreement.  Armed  Avith  this  secret  infor- 
mation as  a reserA’e  upon  AAffiich  to  fall  back,  Mr.  Williams 
appz’oaches  the  landlord.  “Mr.  Carpenter,”  he  says,  “our 
lease  as  you  knoAv  expires  in  a feAv  months,  and  I thought  I 
Avould  call  to  see  about  it  reneAval.” 

“No  use  to  talk  about  that.”  gruffly  ansAvered  iMr.  Car- 
penter. “I  can’t  rencAv  the  lease.” 

“Why,  Avhat’s  the  matter?  IlaA’en’t  AA'e  taken  good  care 
of  the  property,  made  improA'ements  at  our  OAvn  expense,  and 
paid  the  rent  each  month  in  adA^ance  as  aa’c  agreed  ?” 

“Yes,  but  I haA’e  already  promised  the  store  to  another 
man.  ’’’ 

“What!  Without  in  any  AA'ay  notifying  us?’’ 

“Yes.” 

As  it  happens.  Mr.  Williams’  chagrin  is  moi'e  apparent  than 
real,  having  plans  alread,y  draAvn  for  a neAV  and  better  store.  Not 
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fiatisfied,  however,  with  haviug  put  the  young  firm  out  of  its 
home,  when,  as  is  supposed  no  other  can  be  had  ettbrts  are  made 
to  trj'  to  persuade  Mr.  Westervelt  to  go  back  •on  his  contract, 
when  it  becomes  known  that  he  has  agreed  to  build  for  Williams 
and  Eowell.  But  Mr.  Westervelt  is  firm.  “Those  boys  are  try- 
ing hard  to  get  ahead  and  I shall  stand  back  of  them  and  keep 
my  agreement.”  So  the  new  building  goes  rapidly  forward 
for  completion  and  possession  is  taken  in  June,  1905,  and  the, 
two  colored  lads  are  as  proud,  aud  justly  of  their  new  store, 
as  any  merchant  in  the  whole  empire  of  Ohio ! That,  as  briefly 
as  can  be  told,  is  a history  of  the  firm  of  William  and  Eowell. 
The  firm  is  not  yet  out  of  troubled  Avaters,  but  is  today  never- 
theless on  a firm  foundation.  When  one  starts  Avith  no  capital, 
progress  is  necessarily  sIoav.  The  marvel  is  that  so  much  has 
already  been  accomplished  Avith  so  little.  Williams  and  Eowell ’s 
share  is  now  measured  each  year  by  $5,000,  united,  and  it  takes 
no  prophet  to  foretell  the  time  Avhen  their  annual  business  Avill 
be  measured  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  People  who  come  from 
the  city  aprpeciate  a village  store  store  which  copies  city  ways.  A 
prominent  Faculty  member  recently  said;  “Why!  This  looks 
just  like  the  city!  Williams  and  Eowell  do  not  attempt  to 
sell  dry  goods,  shoes  or  clothing;  but,  in  the  lines  they  do 
handle — books,  stationery,  noA'elties,  millinery,  dressmaking — 
they  aim  to  have  a large  selection  of  fresh  up-to-date  goods,  at 
reasonable  prices  and  never  to  follow,  but  ahvays  to  lead.  They 
Avork  early  and  late,  are  careful  of  expenses — yet  generous  to 
a fault  to  the  deserving. 

This  sketch  Avas  taken  from  the  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
Journal  of  Bloomington,  111. 


THE  HAEEIET  BEECHEE  STOWE  INSTITUTE. 

The  author  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  school  on  March 
16,  1907,  of  AAdiich  Eev.  George  A.  Brown  is  founder.  The 
professor  was  out  on  business,  but  Mrs.  Brown,  AA'ho  has  a 
great  Avork  to  do,  made  it  A^eiy  pleasant  for  him. 

Ee\'.  BroAvn  is  considered  one  of  the  great  educators,  and 
is  hard  at  work,  shaping  up  the  Hats  of  young  men  and  women 
for  the  future  Avorld.  He  means  business  and  is  teaching  his 
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boys  and  girls  to  be  business-like.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Bishop  John  M.  Brown,  who  was  the  first  colored  graduate  from 
Oberlin  College.  The  Payne  Institute  of  South  Carolina  was 
organized  by  Bishop  Brown  in  1868;  Wilberforce  College  of 
Ohio  in  1856  in  a log  cabin,  and  founded  Provident  Hospital  of 
Chicag’o  in  1892. 

All  these  today  are  prosperous  institutions  and  among  the 
largest  in  the  United  States  of  color.  In  1892  Bishop 
Brown  died  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  leaving  a few 
hundred  dollars  to  his  sou  who  immediately  used  the  same 
to  found  the  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  Institute. 


HON.  ROBEET  SMALL,  F.  L.  AND  T. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  Robert  Small  was  a 
slave  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  stood  amid  a gToup  of  his  fellow- 
slaves,  as  the  soldiers  were  getting  ready  to  make  the  assault 
upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  he  said  to  his  associates,  “This,  boys, 
is  the  dawn  of  freedom  for  our  race.”  Robert,  at  this  time, 
was  employed  as  pilot  on  board  the  steamboat  ‘ ‘ Planter,  ’ ’ 
o-mied  at  Charleston,  and  then  lying  at  her  dock.  The  follow- 
ing day,  the  steamer  commenced  undergoing  alterations  neces- 
sary to  fit  her  for  a gunboat.  Robert,  when  wdthin  hearing 
of  the  whites,  was  loud  in  his  talk  of  what  “we’ll  do  with  the 
Yankees,  when  this  boat  is  ready  for  sea.”  The  Planter  was 
soon  transmogrified  into  a rebel  man-of-war,  to  be  used  in  and 
about  the  rivers  and  bays  near  Charleston,  and  Robert  Small 
was  her  acknowledged  pilot.  One  of  Robert’s  brothers  was 
second  engineer,  and  a cousin  to  him  was  the  second  mate;  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  were  all  slaves,  except  the  white  officers. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  captains,  chief  mate,  and  chief  engi- 
neer to  spend  the  night  with  their  families  in  the  city,  when 
the  steamer  was  in  port,  it  being  left  in  charge  of 
Robert.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
boat  by  her  black  crew,  as  given  by  the  Port  Royal  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser: 

“The  Steamer  Planter,  which  was  run  away  from  the 
Rebels  by  her  pilot.  Robert  Small,  is  a new  tug  boat  employed 
about  Charlest;;ii  harbor,  which  was  seized  by  the  Confed- 
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(.rate  goveniiueut  and  converted  into  a gunboat,  mounting  a 1 
ritled  gim  forward  and  a seige  gun  aft.  She  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  running  out  to  sea  to  reconnoiter,  and  was,  therefore, 
no  unusual  appearance  near  the  forts  guarding  the  entrance. 
Small,  the  helmsman  and  pilot,  conceived  the  idea  of  running 
away,  and  plotted  with  several  friends,  slaves  like  him,  to  take  ■ 
tliem  off.  i 

On  the  evening  of  May  11,  her  officers  left  the  ship,  then 
at  the  wharf  in  Charleston,  and  went  to  their  homes.  Small  | 
then  took  the  firemen  and  assistant  engineers,  all  of  whom  wei’e 
slaves,  in  his  confidence,  had  the  fires  banked  up,  and  every- 
thing made  ready  to  start  by  daylight.  i 

“At  quarter  to  four  on  Saturday  morning,  the  lines  which 
fastened  the  steamer  to  the  dock  were  cast  off,  and  the  ship 
quietly  glided  into  the  stream.  Here  the  harbor  guard  hailed 
the  vessel,  but  Small  promptly  gave  the  countersign,  and  was 
allowed  to  pass. 

“The  steamer  now  called  at  a dock  a distance  below,  wliei^e 
the  families  of  the  crew  came  on  board. 

“When  off’  Port  Sumter,  the  .sentry  on  the  ramparts  hailed  ’ 
the  boat,  and  Small  sounded  the  countersign  with  the  whistle — 
three  shrill  sounds  and  one  hissing  sound.  The  steamer  being  ! 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  day,  no  objection  was  raised,  the  i 

sentry  only  singing  out,  ‘Blow  the  d d Yankees  to  hell,  or 

bring  one  of  them ’in. ’ ‘Ay,  ay,’  was  the  answer,  and  every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  below. 

“Hardly  was  the  steamer  out  of  range  when  Small  ran  up 
a white  flag  and  went  to  the  United  States  fleet,  where  he  sur- 
rendered the  steamer.  She  had  on  board  seven  heavy  guns  for 
Fort  Rliey,  a fort  now  building  in  Charleston  harbor,  which 
were  to  be  taken  thither  the  next  morning. 

“Small,  with  the  crew  and  their  families — sixteen  persons 
—were  sent  to  the  flagship  at  Port  Royal,  and  an  officer  placed 
on  board  the  Planter,  who  took  her  also  to  Commodore  Dupont ’s 
vesesl.  Small  is  a middle  aged  Afro-American,  and  his  features 
betray  nothing  of  the  firmness  of  character  he  displayed.  He  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  skillful  pilots  of  Charleston,,  and  to 
have  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  ports  and  inlets  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina.” 
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A bill  was  at  ouce  lutrodueed  iu  Cougress  to  consider  the 
Planter  a prize  and  to  award  the  prize-money  to  her  crew. 
The  New  York  Tribune  had  the  following  editorial  on  the 
subject : 

“The  House  of  Eepi’esentatives  at  Washington,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  more  just  to  their  own  sense  of  right,  and  to  theii 
more  generous  impulses,  than  to  put  aside  again  the  Senate 
bill  giving  the  prize-money  they  have  so  well  earned  to  the 
pilot  and  crew  of  the  Steamer  Planter.  Neither  House  would 
have  done  an  act  uuworthj'  of  their  dignity  had  they  promptly 
passed  a.  vote  of  thanks  to  Eobert  Small  and  his  fellows  for  the 
cool  courage  Avith  which  they  planned  and  executed  their  es- 
cape from  Eebel  bondage,  and  the  unswerving  loyalty  which 
prompted  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  away  such  spoils 
from  the  enemy  as  would  make  a'  welcome  addition  to  the  block- 
ading squadron. 

“If  we  must  still  remember  -with  humiliation  that  the  Con- 
federate dag  yet  waves  where  the  national  colors  were  first 
struck,  we  should  be  all  the  more  prompt  to  recognize  the  merit 
that  has  put  into  our  possession  the  first  trophy  from  Fort 
Siunter.  And  the  country  should  feel  douhly  humbled  if  there 
is  not  magnanimity  enough  to  acknowledge  a gallant  action,, 
because  it  was  the  head  of  a black  man  that  conceived,  and 
the  hand  of  a black  man  that  executed  it.  It  would  better, 
indeed,  become  us  to  remember  that  no  small  share  of  the  naval 
glory  of  the  war  belongs  to  the  race  which  we  have  forbidden 
to  fight  for  us;  that  one  black  man  has  recaptured  a vessel 
from  a southern  pivateer,  and  another  has  brought  away  from 
under  the  very  guns  of  the  enemy,  where  no  fleet  of  ours  has 
yet  dared  to  venture,  a prize  whose  possession  a commander 
thinks  worthy  to  be  announced  in  a special  dispatch.'’ 

The  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed,  and  the  brave  Small  and 
his  companions  received  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


AVILLIAM  WELLS  BEOWN. 

William  WeUs  Brown,  the  author  of  “The  Black  Man,” 
“Clotelle,”  “Sketches  of  Places  and  People  Abroad,”  and 
“Miralda,  or  The  Beautiful  Squadron,”  was  born  a slave  at 
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Lexington,  Ky.,  a direct  descendent  of  Daniel  Boone,  liis  early 
life  wa.s  such  as  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  young  slave, 
till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  His  master's  brother 
lost  his  wife,  she  leaving  an  infant  son  a few  mouths  old,  whom 
his  mistress  took  to  raise.  When  this  boy  became  old 
enough  to  need  a playmate  to  watch  over  him.  Mistress  called 
tJie  young  slaves  together,  to  select  one  for  the  purpose.  They 
were  ordered  to  perform  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  feats,  so  that  the 
mistress  could  determine  who  was  to  become  the  houseservant. 
To  the  slave  this  meant  a change  from  the  ash-cake  and  the 
unmentionable  garment  buttoned  about  the  neck  to  the  whole 
suit  of  tow  linen.  Bach  did  his  best  while  mistress  sat  on  the 
piazza  and  looked  on.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  William 
Brown  was  the  lucky  boy.  This  was  one  upward  step  for  him 
from  the  log  cabin  to  the  “big" house.” 

Like  most  slaves  this  boy  endured  hardships  as  long  as  he 
could  and  then  he  decided  to  run  olf.  After  many  days  of 
travel,  one  day  when  he  was  nearly  frozen  and  starved  and 
alwnt  ready  to  give  up  and  die,  he  came  across  a Quaker  who 
acted  ‘‘The  Good  Samaritan”  and  gave  him  a place  to  stay. 
He  stayed  with  him  for  two  weeks  and  left  for  Cleveland,  0. 
He  then  got  employment  on  a steamer,  where  he  made  himself 
serviceable  to  many  fugitive  slaves. 

He  was  invited  by  influential  English  abolitionists  and 
elected  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress  at  Paris  and  sailed  for 
Liverpool,  July,  1849.  He  visited  Dublin  and  London  and  re- 
mained abroad  for  more  than  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  and  published  three  books  and  lectured  in  every  town  of 
note  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales. 


FRANCES  ELLEN  WATKINS. 

Miss  Watkins  is  a native  of  Baltimore,  where  she  received 
her  education.  She  had  been  before  the  public  some  years  as 
an  author  and  public  lecturer.  Her  ‘‘Poems  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects,”  published  in  a small  volume,  show  a reflective  mind 
and  no  ordinary  culture.  Her  “Essay  on  Christianity”  is  a 
beautiful  composition.  Many  of  her  poems  are  soul-stirring, 
and  all  are  characterized  by  chaste  langnage  and  much  thought. 
The  following  is  entitled: 


MR.  JASPER  JESUR  AND  WIPE. 

This  cattle  farm  in  Nebraska  was  owned  by  Mi's.  Jesup  before  she  married  Mr.  Jesup. 

Tiiey  now  reside  in  Braidwood,  111.  (See  page  491.) 
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THE  SLAVE  MOTHER. 

Heard  you  that  shriek?  It  rose 
So  wildly  ou  the  air, 

It  seemed  as  if  a burdened  heart 
Was  breaking  in  despair. 


Saw  you  those  hands  so  sadly  clasped, 
The  bowed  and  feeble  head, 

The  shuddering  of  that  fragile  form. 
That  look  of  grief  and  dread? 


Saw  you  the  sad,  imploring  eye? 

Its  every  glance  was  pain. 

As  if  a storm  of  agony 

Were  sweeping  through  the  brain. 

She  is  a mother  pale  with  fear; 

Her  boy  clings  to  her  side. 

And  in  her  kirtle  vainly  tries 
His  trembling  form  to  hide. 


He  is  not  hers,  although  she  bore 
For  him  a mother’s  pains; 

He  is  not  hers,  although  her  blood 
Is  coursing  through  his  veins. 

He  is  not  hei^s,  for  cruel  hands 
May  rudely  tear  apart 
The  only  wreath  of  household  love 
That  binds  her  breaking  heart. 


His  love  has  been  a joyous  light 
That  o’er  her  pathway  smiled,  » 

A fountain,  gushing  ever  new. 

Amid  life’s  desert  wild. 
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His  lightest  word  has  been  a tone 
Of  music  round  her  heart; 

Their  lives  a streamlet  blent  in  one — 
O,  Father,  must  they  part '? 

They  tear  him  from  her  circling  arms, 
Her  last  and  fond  embrace; 

(),  never  may  her  sad  eyes 
(faze  on  his  mournful  face. 

No  marvel,  then,  these  bitter  shrieks 
Disturb  the  listen iiig  air; 

She  is  a mother,  and  her  heart 
Is  breaking  in  dispair. 


IMiss  Watkins’  advice  to  her  own  sex  on  the  selection  of  a 
husband  should  be  appreciated  by  ail. 


Nay,  do  not  blush ! I only  heard 
You  had  a mind  to  marry ; 

I thought  I'd  speak  a friendly  w-ord; 
So  .just  one  moment  tarry. 


Wed  not  a man  whose  merits  lie 
In  things  of  outward  show, 

In  ravmi  hair  or  flashing  eyes. 
That  pleases  the  fancy  so. 


But  marry  one  who’s  good  and  kind. 
And  free  from  all  pretence; 

Who,  if  without  a.  gifted  mind, 

At  least  has  common  sense. 
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EX-PBESIDENT  KOBEKTS. 

J.  J.  Koberts,  ex-president  of  the  Kepublic  of  Liberia,  is  a 
native  of  San  Di  iningo.  In  statnre  he  was  tall,  slim,  and  has  a 
commanding  appearance,  sharp  features,  pleasant  countenance, 
and  is  what  the  ladies  would  call  ‘ ‘ good  looking.  ’ ’ Mr.  Robei-ts 
had  much  the  bearing  of  an  “English  gentleman.”  He  had 
tine  abilities,  and  his  state  papers  will  compare  favorably  ^\^lth 
the  public  documents  of  any  of  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
rising  republic,  and  had  visited  Eiu-ope  several  times  in  her 
behalf.  He  was  inaugurated  president  in  1848  and  his  address 
to  the  LegislaUire  of  Liberia  on  the  colonists  taking  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  government,  was  eloquent  and  pointed. 

2Ir.  Roberts,  we  believe,  was  extensively  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  agTieulture,  and  though  out  of  ott'ce  made  himself 
useful  in  the  moral  social  and  intellectual  elevation  of  his  breth- 
cren.  Xo  one  was  more  respected  or  stood  higher,  in  Liberia 
than  he. 


BISHOP  PAYXE. 

Teacher  of  a small  school  at  Charleston  South  Carolina,  in 
the  year  1834,  Daniel  A.  Payne  felt  the  oppressive  hand  of 
siaveiw  too  severe  upon  him,  and  he  quitted  the  southern  Sodom 
and  came  north.  After  going  through  a regular  course  of  theo- 
logical studies  at  Gettysburg  Seminary,  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Baltimore,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himsef  as  a preacher 
in  the  African  Methodist  denomination.  He  was  several  years 
after  elected  bishop,  and  located  in  Ohio. 

Bishop  Payne  was  a scholar  and  a poet ; having  published 
in  1850,  a volume  of  his  productions,  which  created  consider- 
able interest  for  the  work,  and  gave  the  author  a standing 
among  literary  men.  His  writings  are  characterized  by  sound 
reasoning  and  logical  conclusions,  and  show  that  he  was  well 
read.  The  bishop  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  down-trodden 
race,  and  was  constantly  urging  upon  them  self-elevation.  After 
President  Lincoon’s  interview  with  the  committee  of  colored 
men  at  Washington,  and  the  colonization  scheme  recommended 
to  them,  and  the  appearance  of  IMr.  Pomeroy’s  address  to  the 
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free  blacks,  Bishop  Payne  issued  an  advice  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Weekly  Ango-African. 

In  this  advice  he  told  them  that  bodies  of  white  people  had 
been  engaged  in  plans  and  efforts  for  our  expatriation;  these 
had  sometimes  been  denounced  and  sometimes  ridiculed,  often 
by  argument;  but  now  the  American  government  had  assumed 
the  responsibility  to  colonize  us  in  some  foreign  land.  The  gov- 
ernment believed  that  the  black  man  and  white  man  could 
never  live  together  “as  equals  in  the  same  country,”  and  unless 
a voluntary  and  peaceful  separation  was  effected,  the  time 
would  come  when  there  would  be  a war  of  extermination  be 
tween  the  two  races.  The  question  now  was,  “What  shall  we 
do?” 

Bishop  Payne’s  advice  was,  “Let  us  seek  from  the  mouth 
of  God.  Let  every  heart  be  humbled,  and  every  knee  bent  in 
prayer  before  him.  Throughout  all  this  land  of  our  captivity, 
iu  all  this  house  of  our  bondage,  let  our  cries  ascend  perpet- 
ually to  Heaven  for  aid  and  direction.  To  your  knees,  I say, 
0 ye  oppressed  and  enslaved  ones  of  this  Christian  republic,  to 
your  knees  and  be  there.”  * * * 

A deep  vein  of  genuine  piety  pervades  nearly  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Bishop  Payne.  As  a pulpit  orator,  he  stood  de- 
servedly high.  In  stature,  he  was  rather  under  the  medium 
height,  about  three-fourths  African,  and  rather  sharper  features 
than  the  average  of  his  race.  He  was  very  popular,  both  as  a 
writer  and  a speaker,  with  his  own  race. 


LEONAKD  A.  GRIMES. 

Leonard  A.  Grimes,  a native  of  Leesburg,  London  County, 
Vii’ginia,  was  boim  in  1815.  He  went  to  Washington  when  a 
boy,  and  was  first  employed  in  a butcher’s  shop  and  after- 
wards in  an  apothecary’s  establishment.  He  subsequently 
hired  liimself  out  to  a .save-holder,  whose  confidence  he  soon 
gianed.  Accompanying  his  employer  in  some  travels  in  the  re- 
mote southern  states,  young  Grimes  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  different  phases  of  slave  life;  and  its  cruelty  created 
in  his  mind  an  early  hatred  to  the  institution.  He  could  not 
resist  the  appeal  of  the  bondmen  for  aid  in  making  their  es- 
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cape  to  the  land  of  freedom,  and  consequently  was  among  the 
tirst  to  take  stock  in  the  Underground  Eailroad.  After  sav- 
ing money  enough  by  his  earnings,  he  purchased  a hack  and 
horses,  and  became  a hackman  in  the  city  of  Washington.  In 
his  new  vocation,  Mr.  Grimes  met  with  success,  and  increased 
his  business  until  he  was  owner  of  a number  of  carriages  and 
horses,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  his  line. 
During  all  this  time  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  slave,  and  there  is 
no  telling  how  many  he  put  on  the  road  to  Canada.  A poor 
woman  and  her  seven  children  were  about  to  be  carried  away  to 
the  far  south  by  a slave-trader.  Her  husband,  a free  black, 
sougiit  out  Leonard  Grimes,  and  appealed  to  his  humanity,  and 
not  in  vain ; for  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  the  hackman  had 
penetrated  30  miles  into  Virginia,  and,  under  cover  of  night, 
brought  out  the  family.  The  husband,  wife  and  little  ones,  a 
few  days  after  breatheh  the  free  air  of  Canada.  j\Ir.  Grimes 
was  soon  suspected,  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  to  two  yeai's 
in  tlie  state  prison  of  Richmond.  Here  he  remained;  and  the 
close,  dark  air,  the  gloom,  the  high,  dull,  cold,  stone  walls,  the 
heavy  fetters  upon  his  limbs,  the  entire  lack  of  anything  ex- 
ternal to  distract  his  thoughts  from  his  situation,  all  together, 
produced  a feeling  of  depression  he  had  never  known  before. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Grimes  “felt,”  as  he  said,  “that 
great  spiritual  change  which  makes  all  things  new  for  the 
soul?  From  that  hour  he  became  a preacher  to  his  keepers, 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  allowed,  to  his  fellow-prisoners.  This 
change  lightened  his  confinement,  and  caused  him  to  feel  that 
he  was  sent  there  to  do  his  Master’s  will. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment,  he  returned  to 
Washington,  and  employed  himself  in  driving  a furniture  car, 
and  jobbing  about  the  city.  Peeing  himself  called  to  preach, 
he  underwent  the  required  examination,  received  a license,  and 
without  quoting  his  employment,  preached  as  occasion  of- 
fered. Not  long  after  this,  he  removed  to  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
where  he  resided  two  years.  There  was  in  Boston  a small  con- 
gregation, worshiping  in  a little  room,  but  without  a regular 
preacher.  An  invitation  was  extended  to  Mr.  Grimes  to  be- 
come their  pastor.  He  accepted,  came  to  Boston,  and,  under 
his  ministration,  the  society  increased  so  rapidly  that  a larger 
house  was  soon  needed.  A lot  was  purchased,  the  edifice  be- 
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guu  and  they  had  a beautiful  church,  capable  of  seating  six  or 
seven  hundred  persons.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including 
the  land,  was  .i5l3,t)00,  all  of  which,  except  !ji2,00U,  had  been 
paid.  We  need  not  say  that  this  was  accomplished  through 
the  untiring  exertions  of  Mr.  Grimes.  Besides  his  labors  in  the 
society,  he  was  often  engaged  in  aiding  fugitive  slaves  in  the 
redemption  of  tlieir  relations  from  the  servitude  of  the  south. 
During  his  fourteen  years  re.sidenee  in  Boston,  he  has  had 
$6,000  pass  through  his  hands,  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of 
jiersons. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Grimes  became  conspicuously  connected  with 
the  fugitive  slave  Anthony  Burns.  Mainly  through  his  ef- 
forts the  latter  gained  his  freedom.  The  pastor  of  the  Twelfth 
Baptist  Church  was,  emphatically,  a practical  man.  Nearly 
all  public  meetings  were  held  either  in  his  church  or  his  vestry, 
he  taking  a suitable  part  in  everything  that  tends  to  the  well- , 
fare  of  the  race.  “Brother  Grimes”  was  above  the  middle 
size,  good  looking,  had  a full  face,  a countenance  which  had 
the  appearance  of  one  who  had  seen  no  trouble,  and  rather  more 
Anglo-Saxon  than  African.  lie  was  polite  in  his  manner  and 
genteel  in  his  personal  appearance.  As  a jireacher,  he  was^ 
considered  sound  and  well  versed  in  theology.  He  was  re- , 
garded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  prayer  in  Boston.  His  ser- 
mons, were  characterized  by  deep  feeling  and  good  sense.  No 
man  in  the  city  had  fewer  enemies  or  more  friends  than  Leon- 
ard A.  Grimes. 


JAMES  McCUNE  SMITH,  M.  D. 

Unable  to  gCd  justice  done  him  in  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  his  native  country,  James  McCirne  Smith  turned  his 
face  toward  another  country.  He  graduated,  with  high  honors, 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  On  his  return  to  New  York  he  began  practicei 
there  and  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  Since  that 
time  he  has  beeir  st.yled  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  race 
in  America. 

The  doctor  was  an  excellent  essayist  and  contributed  sev-i 
eral  articles  to  the  dift’erent  journals  pirblished  by  the  race. 
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The  emancipation  of  the  slave  and  the  elevation  of  the  free 
eolored  people,  claimed  the  greatest  share  of  his  time  as  a 
writer. 

It  was  his  energy  of  character,  industry  and  labor,  com- 
bined with  great  intellectual  powers,  which  had  given  Dr. 
Smith  so  much  intinence  in  Xew  York.  As  a speaker,  he  was 
elocpient.  and,  at  times,  brilliant,  but  always  clear  and  to  the 
point.  In  stature  the  doctor  was  not  tall,  but  thick  and  some- 
what inclined  to  corpulency.  He  had  a tine  and  well  developed 
head,,  broad  and  lofty  brow,  I’ound,  full  face,  firm  mouth,  and 
an  eye  that  dazzles.  In  blood  he  appeared  to  be  rather  more 
Anglo-Saxon  than  African. 


CKISPUS  ATTACKS. 

The  American  Colonies  were  in  an  uproar.  The  cry,  “No 
taxation  without  representation,”  could  be  heard.  On  the  5th 
day  of  March,  1770,  the  people  could  be  seen  congregating  in 
the  streets  of  Boston.  Captain  Preston  with  a body  of  red- 
coats started  out  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order  in  the  dis- 
affected town.  The  day  passed  without  any  trouble.  Night 
came  on  and  every  one  felt  that  trouble  would  come.  The 
doubling  of  the  guards  in  and  about  the  court  house  showed 
that  the  government  felt  the  same.  A part  of  Captain  Pres- 
ton’s company  was  making  its  W'ay  to  the  custom  house,  when 
they  were  met  by  a.  crowd  from  Dock  Square,  headed  by  the 
black  man  Attucks,  who  was  urging  them  to  meet  the  redcoats 
and  drive  them  otf  the  streets.  “These  rebels  have  no  business 
here,”  said  he;  “let’s  drive  them  away.”  The  people  became 
more  enthused,  while  the  redcoats  seemed  to  give  away.  “Come 
on.  don't  be  afraid!”  cried  Attucks.  “They  dare  not  shoot; 
and  if  they  dai-e,  let  them  do  it.”  Stones  and  sticks  Avere 
used  by  the  populace  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Bidtish.  ‘ ‘ Don ’t 
hesitate!  Coma  on!  We’ll  drKe  these  rebels  out  of  Boston. 
These  Avere  the  last  words  uttered  by  the  black,  for  the  sharp 
crack  of  muskets  silenced  his  Amice  and  he  fell  Aveltering  in  ms 
blood.  Thus  died  Crispus  Attucks,  the  first  martyr  to  American 
liberty  and  the  inaugurator  of  the  Revolution.  An  immense 
concourse  of  citizens  followed  his  body  to  its  last  resting  place 
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and  liis  name  was  honorably  mentioned  by  white  and  black. 
His  name  was  the  rally  cry  for  the  colored  soldiers  who  fought 
at  Bunker  Hill. 

No  monument  stood  erected  for  Attucks.  Five  generations 
of  accumulated  prejudice  against  the  black  man  had  excluded 
from  the  American  mind  all  inclination  to  do  justice  to  one 
of  her  bravest  sons. 


NAT  TURNER. 

On  one  of  the  oldest  plantations  in  Southampton  County, 
Virginia,  owned  by  Benjamin  Turner,  Esq.,  Nat  was  born  a 
slave  in  1800.  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  superstitions  of 
slave  life  and  taught  by  his  mother  that  he  was  born  to  be  a 
prophet,  a preacher,  and  a deliverer  of  his  race,  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  imbibed  the  principles  which 
were  afterwards  developed  him. 

He  was  ill-treated  by  the  whites  when  a boy.  He  remem- 
bered what  his  mother  had  told  him  and  claimed  he  had  visions^ 
in  wliieh  God  directed  him  in  what  to  do.  He  said  God  told 
him  he  should  arise  and  prepare  himself  and  his  enemies  with 
their  own  weapons. 

Hark  Travis,  Nelson  Williams,  Sam  Edwards  and  Henry 
Porters  were  slaves  like  himself.  A meeting  was  held  with 
these  in  secluded  spots  near  a swamp,  about  three  miles  from 
where  Nat  lived.  These  slaves  decided  at  this  meeting  that 
they  must  kill  the  masters  and  their  families.  One  of  the  slaves 
brought  a pig,  one  bread,  one  sweet  potatoes  and  one  brandy. 
While  they  talked  they  feasted.  Nat  was  temperate  and  he 
spent  his  time  in  praying.  They  agreed  to  begin  the  revolt 
that  night,  and  in  their  own  master’s  household.  When  they 
came  to  their  plantation  they  succeeded  in  killing  all  the  whites, 
taking  w’^hat  ammunition  they  found  in  the  house.  This  they 
did  from  one  plantation  to  the  other  for  many  miles.  At  last 
the  whites  came  upon  them  and  they  were  killed  and  wounded 
and  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  country.  By  this  time 
their  number  had  increased  to  sixty.  Nat  Turner  escaped  and 
was  not  caught  for  two  months.  He  was  brought  back  and  tried 
and  executed.  He  pleaded  “not  guity, ” “feeling,”  as  he  said. 


THE  LATE  REV.  J.  W.  EARLY. 

Born  June  17,  1S14.  First  Methodist  preacher  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


(See  Page  429.) 
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‘‘that  it  was  always  right  to  strike  for  one's  liberty.”  Not 
a limb  trembled  or  a muscle  was  observed  to  move.  Thus  died 
Nat  Turner,  at  the  early  ag’e  of  thirty-one  years — a martyr  to 
the  freedom  of  his  race  and  a victim  to  his  own  fanaticism. 


JOHN  SELLA  MARTIN. 

J.  Sella  iMaidin,  a native  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  was 
born  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1832.  His  mother  was  a 
slave,  aaid  by  the  laws  of  the  state  the  child  follows  the  con- 
dition of  the  mother.  At  the  tender  age  of  six  the  boy,  to- 
gether with  his  mother  and  sister,  was  taken  to  Columbus, 
Georgia,  where  they  were  exposed  for  sale.  Here  they  were 
sepai-ated,  the  mother  and  daughter  being  purchased  by  one 
man  and  Sella  by  another.  The  boy  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
sold  to  an  old  bachelor,  with  whom  he  lived  as  valet  de  chambre 
until  he  was  eighteen.  His  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge were  much  better  than  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  a servant. 
He  and  his  master  lived  in  the  best  hotels  in  the  city,  and  he 
had  th  opportunity  of  meeting  many  travelers  and  learning 
much  about  the  free  country. 

His  master  partially  lost  his  sight  and  Sella  had  to  read 
to  him  and  transact  all  his  business.  Then  came  the  necessity 
of  an  education,  and  the  master  began  to  teach  him  many 
things.  The  master  died  when  the  boy  was  eighteen.  This  left 
him  free,  but  the  heii*s  changed  the  will  and  he  was  sold  into 
Mobile,  where  he  lived  until  1852.  He  was  then  sold  to  Nmv 
Orleans.  He  hired  his  own  time,  sold  fruit  and  oysters,  saved 
a little  money  and  made  his  escape  on  a Mississippi  steamer, 
December,  1855.  He  andved  in  Chicago  January  6,  1856.  The 
great  hope  of  his  young  days  had  been  attained  and  he  was 
free. 

His  own  freedom  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  thought  of  those 
he  had  left  behind.  He  chanced  to  meet  a iMr.  H.  Ford  Douglas, 
who  was  going  on  a lecturing  tour.  Mr.  Douglas  talked  to 
Mr.  Martin  and  found  that  he  had  oratorical  qualities  and  per- 
suaded him  to  go  with  him.  His  firet  attempt  at  a speech  was 
a failure;  but  he  did  not  give  up.  He  went  home,  wrote  an- 
other speech,  committed  it  and  delivered  it  within  two  days 
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after  his  failure.  This  was  a rousing  success,  but  Mr.  Marti'a 
.'oon  tired  of  lecturing.  He  resolved  to  renew  his  studies  and 
went  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he  began  to  study  for  the 
ministry  under  an  able  Baptist  minister. 

After  completing  his  studies  he  lectured  for  a while  with 
great  success,  and  was  soon  after  ordained  and  he  settled  in 
Buffalo,  having  charge  of  the  Michigan  Street  Baptist  Church 
until  1859.  During  the  same  summer  he  met  Mr.  Kallock,  the 
popular  preacher  of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  He  was  greatly 
impressed  with  Rev.  Martin,  and  had  him  occupy  his  pulpit 
for  six  weeks  while  he  took  his  vacation.  The  Temple  was 
crowded  to  overflowing  to  hear  him. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  at  Lawrence  was  without  a pas- 
tor, and  Rev.  Martin  was  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit.  He 
was  there  seven  or  eight  months.  During  this  time  he  was 
called  to  Joy  Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston.  This  church  was 
in  a declining  condition,  and  Rev.  Martin  felt  that  his  owir- 
people  needed  him  most,  and  he  went  to  them.  Immediately 
the  church  began  to  improve.  In  1861  he  went  abroad  and 
spent  six  months,  where  he  did  g'ood  work  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Soon  after  his  return  home  he  secured  the  freedom 
of  his  sister  and  her  two  children  and  settled  them  out  West. 

Mr.  Martin  wrote  considerable  for  the  press,  both  prose  and 
poetry.  Some  of  the  latter  is  much  admired.  His  poem,  “The 
Hei’o  and  the  Slave,”  has  been  read  in  public  entertainments 
and  received  with  applause.  He  had  a popularity  surpassed 
by  any  Boston  preacher. 


PLACIDO. 

“In  the  year  1830  there  was  a.  young  man  in  Havana,  son 
of  a woman  who  had  been  brought,  when  a child,  from  the 
coa.st  of  Africa  and  sold  as  a slave.  Being  with  a eompara-  i 
lively  kind  master,  he  soon  found  opportunity  to.  begin  devel-  i 
oping  the  genius  which  at  a later  period  showed  itsef.  The 
young  slave  was  called  Placido.  He  took  an  especial  interest 
in  poetry,  and  often  wrote  poems  that  were  set  to  music  and 
sung  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  most  refined  companies  which 
assembled  in  the  city.  His  young  master  paying  his  addresses 
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to  a rich  heiress,  the  slave  was  requested  to  write  a poem  em- 
bodying the  master’s  passion  for  the  young  lady.  Placido  ac- 
(piitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  lover,  who  cop- 
ied the  epistle  in  his  own  hand,  and  sent  it  on  its  mission. 
The  slave’s  compositions  were  so  much  admired  that  they  found 
their  way  into  the  newspapers;  but  no  one  knew  the  black  boy 
as  the  author.  In  1838  these  poems,  together  with  a number 
which  had  never  appeared  in  print,  were  intrusted  to  a white 
man  who  sent  them  to  England,  where  they  were  published 
and  much  praised  for  the  talent  and  scholarly  attainment  which 
they  developed.  A number  of  young  whites,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  Placido  and  his  genius,  resolved  to  purchase 
him  and  present  him  his  freedom,  which  they  did  in  the  year 
1842.  But  a new  field  had  opened  itself  to  the  freed  black, 
and  he  began  to  tread  in  its  path.  Freedom  for  himself  was 
only  the  beginning;  he  sighed  to  make  others  free.  The  imagi- 
native brain  of  the  poet  produced  verses  which  the  slaves  sung 
in  their  own  rude  way,  and  which  kindled  in  their  hearts  a 
more  intense  desire  for  liberty.  Placido  planned  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  slaves,  in  which  he  was  to  be  their  leader  and  de- 
liverer; but  the  scheme  failed.  After  a hasty  trial  he  was  con- 
Aucted  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  fatal  day  came ; he  walked 
to  the  place  of  execution  with  as  much  calmness  as  if  it  had 
been  to  an  ordinary  resort  of  pleasure.  His  manly  and  heroic 
bearing  excited  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
him.  As  he  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot  he  began  reciting  the 
following  lines,  which  he  had  written  in  his  cell  the  previous 
night : 


“TO  GOD— A PRAYEE. 

Almighty  God!  whose  goodness  knows  no  bound. 

To  thee  I flee  in  my  severe  distress; 

0 let  thy  potent  arm  my  Avrongs  redress. 

And  send  the  odious  A'eil  by  slander  Avound 
About  my  brow.  The  base  world’s  arms  confound. 

Who  on  my  front  would  now  the  seal  of  shame  impress. 
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God  of  Illy  sires,  to  Avhoiii  ail  kings  iimst  yield, ' 

Be  thou  alone  niy  shield ; protect  me  now ; 

All  power  is  His,  to  whom  the  sea  doth  owe 
His  countless  stores;  who  clothed  with  light  heaven’s  field 
And  made  the  sun,  and  air,  and  polar  seas  congealed; 

All  plants  with  life  endowed,  and  made  the  rivers  flow. 

All  power  is  thine;  ’twas  thy  creative  might 
This  goodly  frame  of  things  from  chaos  brought, 

"Which  iinsustained  by  thee  would  still  be  wrought. 

As  ei’st  it  lay  deep  in  tlie  u omb  of  night. 

Ere  thy  dread  word  first  called  it  into  light; 

Gbedient  to  thy  call,  it  lived,  and  moved  and  thouglit. 

Thou  knowest  my  heart,  0 God,  supremely  wise ; 

Thine  eye,  all-seeing,  cannot  be  deceived; 

By  thee  mine  inmost  soul  is  clear  perceived. 

As  objects  gross  are  through  transparent  skies 
By  mortal  ken.  Thy  mercy  exercise. 

Lest  slander  foul  exult  o’er  innocence  aggrieved. 

But  if  ’tis  fixed,  by  thy  decree  divine. 

That  I must  bear  the  pain  of  guilt  and  shame, 

And  that  my  foes  this  cold  and  senseless  frame 
Shall  rudely  treat  Avith  scorn  and  shouts  malign. 

Give  thou  the  word,  and  I my  breath  resign. 

Obedient  to  thy  will.  Blest  be  thy  holy  name  !” 

AVhen  all  preparations  for  the  execution  had  been  finished, 
Placido  asked  the  privilege  of  giving  the  signal,  and  it  Avas 
granted.  "With  his  face  Avearing  an  expression  of  almost  super- 
human courage,  he  said  in  Spanish.,  “Adieu,  0 world;  there  is 
no  justice  or  pity  for  me  here.  Soldiers,  fire ! ’ ’ Five  balls  en- 
tered his  body,  but  did  not  depnve  him  of  life.  Still  unsub- 
dued, he  again  spoke,  and  placing  his  hand  on  his  breast,  said, 
“Fire  here.”  Tavo  balls  from  the  reserved  entered  his  heart, 
and  he  fell  dead. 

ThAis  died  Placido,  the  slave’s  poet  of  freedom.  His  songs 
wei'e  .still  sung  in  the  bondsman ’s  hut  and  his  name  Avas  a house- 
hold AAmrd  to  all.  As  the  Alarseillaise  Avas  sung  by  the  revolu- 
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tionists  of  France,  and  inspired  the  people  with  hatred  to  op- 
pressoi*s,  so  did  the  slaves  of  Cuba,  at  a fntnre  day,  sing  the 
songs  of  their  poet  martyr,  and  their  cry  will  be,  “Placido  and 
Liberty. ' ' 


THE  CHICAGO  RECORD-HERALD. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  one  of  Chicago’s  most  reliable, 
best  edited  and  widest  circulated  newspapers,  is  one  of  the 
voices  of  the  press  that  accords  credit  to  whom  it  is  due,  more 
than  any  other  daily  and  Sunday  paper  in  Chicago. 

The  Record-Herald  is  a daily,  morning  and  Sunday  paper 
that  is  universally  read.  It  is  independent  and  has  been  well 
established  for  many  years,  with  a circidation  numbering  in 
the  hundred  thousands. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  contained  creditable  articles  of 
progressive  colored  people  and  their  enterprises.  The  following 
is  copied  from  “Indians  and  Blacks  in  Office,”  an  article  which 
was  in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  a supplement  to  the  Sunday 
Record-Herald,^  June  2,  1907 : 

“Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  in  1863, 
there  have  been  many  blacks  who  have  held  official  positions. 
Two  have  held  the  position  of  United  States  Senators ; twenty- 
two  have  been  Representatives;  two  have  been  Registers  of  the 
Treasun-,  and  several  have  been  Lieutenant  Governors  of  States. 
About  twenty  have  been  officers  in  the  army  and  si.x  have  been 
recorders  of  deeds. 

“The  first  colored  man  to  fill  the  pcsition  of  United  States 
Senator  was  Hiram  R.  Revells  of  Mississippi.  Strangely  enough, 
he  was  elected  to  fill  fhe  unexpired  term  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
when  the  latter  resigned  to  assume  the  position  of  President 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  colored  man  was  a graduate  of  Knox 
College,  was  a Methodist  minister,  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  and  after  his  retirement  from  public 
service  became  President  of  the  Alcorn  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Rhodney,  Mississippi.  The 
other  colored  man  to  become  a senator  was  B.  K.  Bruce,  also  of 
Mississippi.  He  served  a full  term  in  the  Senate  from  1875- 
1887,  was  also  register  of  deeds  and  later  became  Register  of 
the  Trea.siiry,  in  which  position  he  died  in  1898. 
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“The  only  other  colored  men  to  fill  the  position  ot  Register 
of  Treasury  were  Judson  W.  Lyons,  who  was  appointed  by 
President  McKinley,  and  William  T.  Vernon,  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

“Prominent  among  members  of  the  race  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress was  Joseph  H.  Rainey  of  South  Carolina.  He  served 
for  ten  yeais,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  Representatives  of  his  time.  Jefferson  Long,  the  only 
colored  man  whom  Georgia  ever  sent  to  Congress,  was  a re- 
markably intelligent  and  brilliant  man,  as  was  Robert  Brown 
Elliot  of  South  Carolina.  Elliot  graduated  from  Eton  Col- 
lege, England,  and  was  a member  of  the  Forty-second  and 
Forty-third  Congresses  from  South  Carolina.  In  1879,  at  the 
Republican  convention  in  Chicago,  he  nominated  John  Sherman 
for  President,  and  when  Sherman  was  afterwards  made  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  he  made  Elliot  special  agent  of  that  de- 
partment at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.” 


MR.  WM.  T.  MASON.  ' 

I 

In  the  little  suburb  of  Chicago,  Evanston,  Illinois,  colored  i 
people  have  some  unusual  advantages,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  I 
make  good  use  of  them.  I 

kir.  W.  T.  Mason  is  one  of  these,  and  he  has  opened  a first- 
class  restaurant  at  1617  Benson  avenue.  This  place  is  located 
near  the  railway  station,  and  its  cleanliness  and  its  palatable 
food  attracts  many  persons.  Not  only  is  this  man  the  owner 
of  the  restaurant,  but  also  the  property.  Pie  has  been  in  busi- 
ness since  1900.  He  has  another  restaurant  at  910  Chicago 
avenue,  udiere  three  persons  are  employed.  At  1619  Benson 
avenue  he  employs  six  persons. 

Mr.  Mason  was  born  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  Iowa,  Sept.  19,  1869. 

He  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  that  place  in  1888.  Seven 
yeare  ago  he  married,  and  he  and  his  wife  have  been  co-workers 
since  their  union,  and  have  made  a success  in  their  restaurants.  ' 
These  two  persons  have  been  able  to  save  a good  s\im  by  their  ^ 
faithfulness  to  each  other;  and  the  appearance  of  their  place  ; 
of  business  has  caused  them  to  have  as  much  patronage  among 
the  wliite  people  of  Evanston  as  colored. 
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^Ir.  31asoii  is  not  a elnirch  member,  but  does  his  part  to 
iielp  all  denominations,  and  is  a frequent  visitor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  to  which  his  wife  belongs. 


JOCKEY  LEE. 

Jockey  Lee  made  a record  for  himself  and  race  on  June  5, 
1907,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  His  skill  and  good  luck  made 
an  unbeatable  combination,  though  the  chain  was  almost  broken 
by  another  colored  jockey,  Austin,  at  the  fourth  link,  who  rode 
a tremendous  finish.  This  demonstrates  that  we  as  a race  can 
do  anjdhing  if  we  try. 


EUGENE  A.  THOMAS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eugene  A.  Thomas  was  born  in  Louisiana  and  lived  in  New 
Orleans,  where,  when  at  a remarkably  premature  age,  four 
yeare,  his  mother  permitted  him  to  work  in  a hotel  as  bell-boy, 
for  which  service  she  received  very  small  compensation,  as  he 
was  so  young.  She  was  very  grateful  to  the  Lord  and  the  hotel 
proprietor  for  what  she  realized  from  him,  as  he  was  the  only 
help  she  had. 

She  gave  him  a barn-yard  fowl  Avhich  was  to  arouse  him 
each  morning  lest  he  should  oversleep  and  would  be  late  to 
work.  This  fowl,  a rooster,  was  a substitute  for  a time  piece, 
as  Mrs.  Thomas  did  not  possess  one.  She  was  very  poor,  an 
ex-slave  and  illiterate. 

When  in  the  employment  of  the  Avhite  people,  the  above 
named,  noticed  many  desirable  things  they  had  that  added  to 
one’s  comfort  and  pleasure;  and  according  to  his  mother’s 
teachings  he  prayed  that  he  would  some  day  possess  such  things 
too.  His  wages  increased  from  four  dollars  a month  to  eight. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  he-  began  work  on  the  train  as  dish- 
washer and  second  cook  for  $18  per  month.  He  was  anxious 
to  help  his  mother,  to  whom  he  sent  money  when  he  was  away. 
He  traveled  to  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  made  a 
host  of  friends. 

Some  white  friends  discovered  what  business  qualities  there 
were  in  this  man,  and  took  hold  of  him  and  began  to  help  him. 
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and  his  talent  soon  became  developed.  Today  he  is  the  in- 
ventor of  a carpet  cleaning  a.nd  disinfecting  machine  and  also' 
the  author  of  some  modern  ideas  in  renovating  household  fur- 
niture. Some  of  his  inventions  are  on  exhibition  at  the  James- 
town  Exjiosition. 

The  Thomas  House  Cleaning  and  Disinfecting  Co.,  located  .1 
at  2100  Michigan  avenue  and  276  E.  Fifty-seventh  street,  is  a \ 
large  tirm,  composed  of  colored  men,  with  sterling  cpialities. 
They  use  modern  methods  in  cleaning  paint,  pictures,  windows,  , 
carpets,  curtains,  calcimine,  wallpaper,  furnitui’e,  rugs,  etc. 
These  men  are  thoroughly  drilled  in  this  method,  thereby  guar- 
anteeing first-class  service  to  patrons.  They  assume  the  re-  , 
sponsibility  for  the  entire  cleaning  of  a house,  or  in  iiart.  as  < 
.vou  desire.  All  furniture  is  cleaned  with  polish  especially  pre-  • 
pared  by  them.  They  bleach,  clean  or  polish  hardwood  doors;  , 
cleanse  or  disinfect  rugs  or  carpets  on  or  off  the  doors;  they 
deodorize  them  and  render  them  moth  and  genn  proof.  All 
of  this  is  hand  work. 

The  company  has  been  supplied  with  references  from  sev- 
eral wealthy  business  white  people  for  whom  they  have  done 
satisfactory  work,  viz.,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gunther,  3601  Michigan  ave- 
nue; Mrs.  M.  L.  Rothschild,  3725  Michigan  avenue;  Mrs.  J. 
Balcom  Shaw,  1620  Prairie  avenue;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Weeling,  Gi’een-  ■ 
wood  avenue;  Mrs.  M.  Rosebaum,  3311  Michigan  avenue;  Mrs. 

J.  F.  Titus,  4467  Lake  avenue  ; Mrs.  W.  Renshaw,  4421  Ellis 
avenue;  Mi's.  E.  P.  Skeene,  7750  Bond  avenue;  Mr.  F.  R. 
Brown,  Mandel  Bros. ; the  Berriman  Bros.,  First  National  Bank 
Building. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  inventor  of  the  latest  dust-proof  cleaning 
machine.  At  the  time  the  patent  was  applied  for  it  surpassed 
all  other  machines  in  speed,  simplicity  and  sanitary  effects  in 
cleaning  carpets.  It  was  examined  by  a leading  physician  of 
Chicago,  who  said:  '‘My  opinion  of  the  apparatus  is  based 
largely  upon  the  idea  as  viewed  from  a medical  standpoint.  I 
believe  the  machine  to  be  a marvel  in  a field  of  usefulness 
heretofore  neglected  or  crudely  attempted.  Its  scope  of  use- 
fulness can  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  a physician  than  any 
other  class  of  individuals;  for  it  is  they  who  deal  directly  with 
contagion,  and  it  is  they  who  welcome  any  contrivance  the  ob- 
.iect  of  which  is  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  same.  The  aim  of 
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the  inventor,  I believe,  was  minutely  and  fully  carried  out  in 
the  demonstration  of  the  machine  at  Burnside,  Illinois,  on 
which  occasion  I was  present  and  had  every  opportunity  to 
study  its  workings. 

“The  despatch  with  which  carpets,  etc.,  were  cleaned,  dis- 
infected and  returned  for  further  use  has  converted  me  to  the 
belief  that  we  now  have  a machine  constructed  and  an  inven- 
tion conceived  and  made  practical  that  will  fulfill  what  physi- 
cians and  sanitarians  have  long-  hoped  for."’ 

A leading  manufacturing  chemist  of  high  standing  in  Chi- 
cago said  in  part : 

“But  the  feature  of  the  machine  which  most  interested  me 
was  the  perfect  system  of  disinfecting  to  which  the  carpet  was 
subject  after  the  operation  of  cleaning.  A spray  of  the  ideal 
disinfectant  of  the  century  thrown  on  the  carpet  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, an  absolute  safeguard  against  any  disease  germs  that 
might  have  been  in  the  fabric,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  waste 
disinfectant  being  carried  olf  into  the  sewer  or  other  receptacle 
with  the  dust  from  the  carpet,  is  an  additional  safeguard 
against  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  this  making  it  with- 
out doubt  the  m phis  ultra  of  carpet  cleaning  machines.” 

Mr.  Thomas  is  also  an  ideal  husband  and  father.  His  wife, 
Mrs.  Arabella  T.  Thomas,  was  born  in  the  Bluegrass  State.  She 
is  a young  woman  of  intelligence,  like  most  women  of  Ken- 
tucky. They  have  two  sons  to  bless  their  union.  They  own 
their  residence,  which  is  at  2909  Armour  avenue. 


THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION. 

At  Jamestown  nearly  three  centuries  ago  the  colored  people 
were  imported  by  slave  traders  from  Africa  and  sold  as  a lower 
animal,  and  subsequently,  as  his  influence  became  manifest, 
was  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  South  and  made  to  clear  away 
the  dense  wood  and  develop  the  southland.  He  was  merely 
looked  upon  as  something  a little  superior  to  domestic  animals. 
His  possible  ability  to  master  the  English  language,  art,  pro- 
fessions and  noble  aspirations  were  not  considered,  further  than 
to  communicate  with  him  intelligently  enough  about  the  tasks 
he  was  instructed  to  perform. 
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How  -woriderfully  lias  God  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  black  chattle,  brought  to  Jamestown  in  16l9, 
should  so  ably  and  in  permissible  comparison  exhibit  in  an 
exposition  of  the  predominant  and  superior  people  of  the  earth, 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  his  exi:)loits  and  inventions  of  art  and  genius. 
Some  of  these  are  marvelous  and  utterly  unsurpassed.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  readers  will  consider  this  and  think  of  the  mercy 
and  great  power  of  God  when  they  read  this  article  clipped 
from  the  ' ‘ Freeman  ” : 

“The  ‘Freeman’  does  not  see  wherein  the  black  taxpayer 
has  any  kiclc  coming  as  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  To  be  sure,  we  pay  our  pro  rata  of  the  govern- 
ment’s revenues,  but  we  received  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
from  the  public  funds  to  aid  our  people  to  make  a display 
commensurate  with  our  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

“Besides  this,  the  blacks  secured  the  full  management  of 
the  project,  disbursing  the  appropriation  under  the  treasury 
regulations,  and  is  a part  and  parcel  of  the  big  show  on  ‘Hamp- 
ton Eoads.’  The  government  has  given  them  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  grounds,  and  they  have  six  acres  that  over- 
looks the  busiest  section  of  the  exposition,  being  on  the  direct 
line  of  passage  to  and  from  the  principal  steamship  piers  and 
within  sixty  feet  of  the  entrance  that  is  patronized  most  by 
visitors.  For  this  the  black  man  is  thankful.” 


ME.  W.  Q.  HAEEIS,  CASSOPOLIS,  MICH. 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  greatest  fruit  raising  states  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  W.  Q.  Harris  is  one  of  the  productive  farmers  of 
the  state,  living  about  ten  miles  out  from  Cassopolis. 

His  farm  is  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with 
the  best  and  most  valuable  farm  equipments.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  he  produces  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables,  etc.,  in  abun- 
dance to  the  amount  of  space  he  has.  He  has  two  horses  and 
wagons.  He  planted  an  orchard,  as  he  saw  the  adaption  of  his 
place  to  fruit  raising,  and  in  1906  he  gathered  500  bushels  of 
large,  hiscious  apples,  which  he  shipped  to  ail  parts  of  the 
state. 

■ To  Mrs.  Harris,  his  wife,  is  due  a good  amount  of  considera- 
tion. She  keeps  busy  during  the  summer  months,  canning  large 
amounts  of  fruit. 
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These  people  are  well  thought  of  in  their  community.  The 
town  of  Cassopolis  is  practically  owned  by  colored  people. 


MR.  FATE  AYILKS,  EARLINGTON,  KY. 

Mr.  Fate  Wilks  of  Earlington  is  one  of  the  successful  bar- 
bers of  his  place.  lie  owns  several  houses  and  lots  in  this  town 
and  also  Madisonville,  Kentucky.  He  is  an  induential  man  in 
his  community. 


MR.  GEORGE  SEAREY,  HERMITAGE,  TENN. 

Mr.  Searey  owns  a farm  of  sixty-two  acres  at  Hermitage, 
on  which  he  says  he  can  produce  anything,  and  does  produce 
anything  except  cotton. 

In  1874  Mr.  Searey  married.  His  wife  takes  great  interest 
in  raising  chickens,  which  consist  of  five  different  breeds.  They 
pay  weU  in  the  number  of  eggs  they  produce  daily. 

Their  farm  life  is  a happy  one.  Their  house  stands  by  the 
road  side,  with  a large  yard,  full  of  shade  trees  in  the  front. 
God  did  not  bless  them  with  any  children,  but  they  have 
adopted  a daughter  of  Mr.  Searey ’s  only  sister,  whom  they 
cherish  and  love  as  their  own.  They  are  envied  by  more  than 
one  person  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Searey  has  great  hopes  for  his  race.  After  looking  back 
into  the  years  when  his  people  wei’e  homeless  and  penniless, 
he  sees  how  the  dreary  spectacle  of  the  illiterate  and  unpre- 
possessing black  man  has  changed  to  a more  picturesque  sem- 
blance of  man.  The  Lord  has  blessed  this  man  and  let  him 
own  his  h':’me  and  extensive  lands,  and  enabled  him  to  prove 
his  right  for  liberty  and  citizenship  by  showing  how  capably 
he  manages  any  line  of  business,  from  the  farm  and  the  gro- 
cery to  the  banking  institutions.  Mr.  Searey  also  portrays  his 
race  as  he  sees  it  far  down  the  vista  of  the  future.  The  crush- 
ing maledictions  of  pre.judice  are  trampled  and  dead  and  the 
colored  people  are  partakers  of  all  the  .joys  and  glories  of  earth 
as'the  predominating  races  now  enjoy  them. 
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OUR  LEADING  MEN  OF  THE  RACE. 

The  author’s  object  is  to  preseut  the  leadei’s  of  the  race. 
It  is  really  necessary  for  the  world  to  read  and  learn  of  the 
great  men  of  the  colored  race  who  were  born  in  slavery;  but 
after  being  emancipated  worked  hard  in  the  day  and  attended 
school  at  night,  studied  by  the  old  pine  torch  lights  and  was 
eager  to  be  taught  by  their  Northern  teachers  who  came  South 
to  work  among  them  and  tit  them  to  fill  any  civil  office.  They 
will  always  have  the  greatest  respect  and  deepest  gratitude  for 
the  Northern  w'hites  who  in  the  greatness  of  their  hearts  ex- 
hibited so  much  kindness  to  the  colored  people. 

After  the  colored  people  were  freed  they  continued  to  deal 
with  the  men  who  owned  them  as  slaves.  Their  demeanor  de- 
manded respect,  and  as  they  were  friendly  toward  the  white 
people  they  worked  together  in  harmony  and  acquired  some 
kind  of  an  affection  for  each  other. 

The  world  has  been  told  of  several  colored  people  of  promi- 
nence, but  there  are  many  that  the  majority  of  the  people  have 
never  heard  or  read  of.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  bring 
those  men  of  such  greatness  and  merit  before  the  world,  whose 
deeds  have  been  obscure. 

The  Hon.  P.  B.  S.  Pinehback  was  the  second  colored  man 
in  the  United  States  who  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor.  He 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  served 
as  United  States  Senator  in  Louisiana  six  years.  Mr.  Pinch- 
back  is  an  Ohioan  by  birth.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  the 
Hon.  C.  C.  Antinge. 

The  Hon.  C.  C.  Antinge  served  as  United  States  Senator 
eight  years  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  He  was  the  first 
surveyor  of  port  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant. 

( Antinge. ) The  writing  was  not  very  clear  and  the  spelling 
very  poor.  The  secretary  is  not  positive  of  the  facts,  wording 
or  dates  being  correct,  nor  the  names. 


J.  W.  WALTON,  NORMAL,  ILL. 

J.  W.  Walton  has  acquired  a reputation  among  the  betSpr 
classes  of  white  and  colore  I people.  He  was  born  and  reared 
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iu  tile  South.  He  eanie  to  Illinois  and  located  at  Normal,  Illi- 
nois. He  mvus  his  home  and  through  hard  work  he  has  been 
able  to  educate  his  childi*eu. 

There  are  only  a few  colored  people  in  Normal,  but  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  them  own  their  own  homes.  It  is  calculated 
that  their  real  estate  and  cash  money  amounts  to  about  $200,- 
000. 

^Ir.  Walton  saj's  the  only  way  to  honor  the  progress  of  the 
race  is  to  get  out  books  for  our  people  and  the  white  people 
to  read.  He  says  all  the  colored  interest  is  in  the  United 
States.  He  works  for  his  o-wn  and  his  country's  interest.  He 
puts  his  money  in  the  white  banks;  insures  his  life  in  white 
insurance  companies,  and  patronizes  the  business  enterprises 
of  white  people.  Whatever  recompense  he  receives  is  spent  and 
retained  in  this  country.  It  is  not  horded  up  and  sent  to 
Europe  or  some  other  foreign  country.  He  thinks  it  is  miracu- 
lous how  the  colored  man  has  made  such  rapid  progress  and 
gigantic  strides  as  physicians  and  other  professions,  and  mas- 
tered mathematics  and  all  other  mental  sciences. 

He  himself  was  once  a slave  child  who  rode  or  coaxed  a 
stubborn  old  horse  along  the  sultry  countiy  roads,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  daily,  to  the  postoffice  for  his  master’s  mail.  His  only 
apparel  was  a long  shirt  of  coarse  material,  that  reached  below 
his  thighs,  the  limbs  nude.  He  relates  a strange  way  the  slave 
had  of  finding  relief  in  their  time  of  trouble  in  the  ante-bellum 
days.  It  was  unknown  to  the  white  people,  and  it  responded 
so  readily  and  surely  to  the  colored  people  Avhen  they  resorted 
to  it  that  they  decided  God  revealed  it  to  them  for  their  much 
needed  aid.  The  world  which  He  so  recently  astonished  and 
paralyzed  at  the  wonderful  discovery  of  despatching  wireless 
messages  did  not  know  that  thousands  of  slaves  communicated 
to  their  friends  and  allies  in  ante-bellum  days  by  voices  boime 
to  or  from  them  on  the  air. 

A slave  wishing  to  escape  from  punishment  to  some  place 
of  safety,  or  wishing  to  communicate  some  intelligence  to  some 
one  which  he  could  not  or  dared  not  write,  or  if  he  wished  to 
ascertain  the  location  of  some  relative  or  friend,  could  merely 
center  his  thoughts  on  his  desire  and  give  utterance  to  it  and 
the  air  faithfully  bore  the  message  to  the  one  it  was  despatched 
to.  Early  morning,  late  in  the  afternoon  and  night  were  the 
more  favorable  times  to  send  or  receive  messages. 
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The  strangest  features  of  these  aerial  messages  is  that  the 
slave  many  times  sent  and  received  messages  when  with  white 
people. 

Mr.  Walton  says  that  in  the  time  when  they  sent  aerial  mes- 
sages a colored  man  in  each  eommimity  or  on  each  plantation 
who  was  vei-sed  in  the  art  kept  himself  ready  and  well  informed 
so  as  to  advise  his  people  as  to  their  safety  and  accidents  or 
any  wrong  the  white  people  wished  to  inflict  upon  them  by  his 
listening  to  their  conversation,  though  he  could  not  see  them 
and  was  numbers  of  miles  away. 


xMR.  JAMES  W.  LEE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  James  W.  Lee  is  a postal  clerk  of  the  city  of  Chieag’o. 
He  is  also  proprietor  of  a merchant  tailor  establishment  at  340 
E.  Twenty-seventh  street.  He  employs  some  one  to  look  after 
this  shop. 

He  learned  the  tailor’s  trade  at  Hampton  Institute,  Hamp- 
ton. Virginia.  He  makes  suits  to  order  and  does  cleaning  and 
dyeing.  This  young  man,  though  only  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
is  making  a mark  in  life. 

His  parents  have  recently  come  to  the  city  from  the  south- 
land, and  to  them  he  is  much  devoted. 


.MR.  E.  MURRAY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  E.  Murray  was  born  in  Chatham,  Canada.  He  came 
to  Chicago  and  started  in  the  moving  and  expressing  business. 
His  trade  gTew  rapidly,  and  he  now  has  two  vans,  which  he 
keeps  in  use  all  the  time.  His  wife  is  a Canadian  and  is  a 
co-worker  with  her  husband.  He  recently  bought  out  the  Hai’- 
den  Expressing,  Van  and  Storage  Co. 


MR.  DAVID  GREEN,  CHICAGO. 

i\lr.  Green  is  in  the  moving  and  expressing  business  at  4838 
State  street.  He  is  doing  good  work  and  his  trade  is  increas- 
ing rapidly. 
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MK.  GEO.  FAULKNER,  CHICAGO. 

3Ir.  Faulkner  is  in  tlie  coal,  wood  and  moving  business  at 
3123  State  street,  where  he  looks  after  all  orders  promptly. 


J^fR.  FRANK  BOYLAN,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

i\Ir.  Frank  Boylan  is  one  of  the  grocers  of  'Joliet.  He  was 
born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  December  29,  1877.  He  at- 
tended the  common  schools  and  finished  at  Shaw  University. 
He  came  to  Joliet  from  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  has  been  in 
tlie  grocery  business  four  years. 


CLEO  MAY  DICKERSON. 

Little  Cleo  May  Dickereon  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  iMrs. 
Keller  Dickerson  of  921  West  Lake  street,  Chicagx). 

She  was  born  in  Shawneetown.  Illinois,  in  1897,  and  al- 
though only  ten  years  of  age  she  possesses  a wonderful  gift 
of  memory.  She  is  a born  elocutionist,  and  her  conception  of 
different  characters  is  marvelous.  If  our  race  or  any  race  has 
her  superior  we  do  not  know  it.  Among  the  sparkling  num- 
bers in  her  repertoire  are  “Tommy’s  Prayer,”  “The  Mourning 
Veil”  and  “Mamma’s  Way.”  She  is  very  entertaining  and 
has  performed  before  thousands  of  people.  Her  mother  will 
never  consent  to  her  going  on  the  stage.  While  on  a recent 
visit  to  Cleveland  she  was  persuaded  to  read  for  the  church, 
and  all  were  delighted. 

The  most  enjoyable  of  her  recitations  is  the  narrative  of  a 
drunken  mother  and  a little  boy  who  is  a cripple.  He  was  neg- 
lected by  his  mother,  and  the  rendition  of  this  by  little  Cleo 
is  very  touching  and  holds  one  almost  spell-lx)und. 


MR.  ALBERT  M.  HICKS,  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Albert  IM.  Hicks,  3237  State  street,  Chicago,  was  born 
in  Virginia.  He  has  been  a resident  of  this  city  many  yeai-s 
and  has  traveled  extensively.  Mr.  Hicks  and  his  wife  are  both 
natives  of  Missouri.  They  have  two  children,  a son  and  a 
daughter,  who  were  educated  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  ' 
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The  daughter,  Mi's.  L.  ]M.  Shields,  has  been  in  business  for 
thi'ee  years  at  2937  State  street.  She  has  a hair  dressing  par- 
lor which  is  hrst-class  in  every  respect.  There  all  kinds  of  hair 
stutfs  are  manufactured. 

Their  son,  iMr.  Albert  Hides,  Jr.,  was  formerly  a jockey. 
He  traveled  to  many  jiarts  of  the  country  in  that  capacity,  but 
finally  concluded  to  engage  in  something  better.  He  worked 
for  three  weeks  in  an  automobile  shop  without  pay.  The  fourth 
Aveek  his  salary  was  one  dollar  and  a half.  At  this  writing 
he  is  acting  as  chautt'eur  for  a family  Avith  a salary  of  $125  per 
month. 

i\Ii-s.  Hicks,  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  preceding  pei-sons,  is 
a milliner,  hair  dresser  and  wax  artist.  For  the  last  ten  years 
she  has  been  in  business  at  3237  State  street,  Avhere  she  has  a 
beautiful  hair  dressing  parlor  and  an  excellent  patronage.  She 
is  indeed  an  artist  at  her  Avork,  and  can  create  anything  per- 
taining to  the  beautification  of  a Avomau’s  croAvn  of  glory. 
Through  her  energy  iMrs.  Hicks  is  able  to  realize  on  an  average 
$75  per  month. 

This  family  is  loyal  to  its  race  and  intelligent,  interesting 
citizens. 


MR.  M.  T.  B.  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  M.  T.  B.  Wa.shiugtou,  the  inventor,  Avho  has  devised 
a very  unique  article  for - cooks  and  housewives,  has  his  fac- 
tory at  2226  Indiana  avenue  and  his  office  at  2458  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  Avas  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  has  reached  the  prime  period  of  life,  Avhen  man  has  lived 
long  enough  to  prove  his  poAver  and  genius. 

His  invention  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
age  by  the  cultured  people  of  the  country.  It  is  a fork  made 
Avith  a simple  contrivance  that  prevents  one  from  burning  his 
hands  while  cooking,  and  permits  him  to  handle  the  cooking 
utensils  on  the  oven  and  on  the  heated  stove  with  grace  and 
ease.  With  this  fork  the  kitchen  towel  that  is  considered  indis- 
pensable by  all  cooks  and  honsewiA'es  for  handling  hot  stove 
doors  and  stove  A^essels  is  unnece.ssary.  If  they  are  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  these  foi-ks  they  can  hook  the  hot  oven  door 
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open,  hook  the  fork  in  the  handle  of  the  baking  pan  and  draw 
it  to  them.  Then  if  whatever  is  being  cooked  needs  turning 
it  may  be  easily  reversed  by  the  handy  fork  with  a hook  an- 
nexed to  its  side. 

This  fork  is  made  in  many  sizes  and  shapes  peculiar  to  the 
different  conveniences  of  the  housewives,  hotels,  restaurants 
and  dining  cars.  It  is  simple  and  has  been  shipped  to  many 
parts  of  the  countiy,  and  its  appealing  value  has  made  a ’-ec- 
ord  for  it.  This  fork  is  made  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  s V- 
ing  up  anything  to  be  baied,  as  fowls  and  roasts.  The  tines 
of  this  fork  are  removable. 

iMr.  Washington  has  organized  a company  which  is  plan- 
ning a larger  manufacturing  plant,  which  will  give  more  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 


MR.  J.  T.  PANNED,  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Pannel  of  Chicago  is  proprietor  of  two  grocery 
stores  and  meat  markets  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  One  is 
at  Fifty-first  and  Dearborn  streets  and  another  at  456  Thirty- 
sixth  street. 

Mr.  Pannel  is  a Virginian  by  birth.  He  has  been  in  the 
grocery  business  for  ten  years  and  his  store  makes  him  the 
owner  of  the  largest  provision  house  of  the  race  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Pannel  is  a model  Christian  gentleman.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church.  He  is  genteel  in  his  manner 
and  very  courteous  to  his  customei-s.  - This  is  the  secret  of  his 
success  in  business.  His  stores  are  never  opened  on  Sunday. 


MR.  THOiMAS  J.  JOHNSON,  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Jolinson  conducts  the  only  established  fiower 
house  of  the  colored  in  the  city.  At  his  place  of  business  one 
can  buy  any  kind  of  cut  flowere  and  plants.  He  makes  a spe- 
cialty of  wedding  and  funeral  designs.  Satisfaction  Ls  prom- 
ised in  all  orders.  He  is  capable  of  serving  the  public  any  way. 
Miss  Grace  Crowder  acts  as  his  solicitor.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  an 
industrious  woman,  and  does  all  she  can  to  help  build  up  a 
trade. 
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REV.  JOHN  F.  THOMAS,  D.  D.  | 

Rev.  John  F.  Thomas  of  Chieag'o  was  bom  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Apx’il  25,  1843,  and  remained  in  the  city  of  his  birth 
imtil  1861,  when  he  committed  a daring  feat  of  bravery.  He 
was  a cabman  and  stood  at  the  Williams  Hotel  of  Washington. 

One  night  during  the  Civil  War  a young  officer  emerged 
from  the  hotel  and  offered  $25  to  any  of  the  cabmen  standing 
there  who  would  deliver  a message  across  the  Potomac  River 
to  the  camp  of  the  New  York  Fire  Yankees.  The  three  white 
cabmen  refused  to  go,  but  Rev.  Thomas,  then  a mere  young 
man  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  unhitched  his  horses  and 
saddling  one,  undertook  the  strange  and  dangei'ous  mission, 
lie  passed  the  pickets  stationed  cn  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
and  guided  his  horse  up  the  road  to  the  insane  asylum,  where 
the  regiment  was  then  in  camp.  He  was  halted  by  the  pickets 
of  the  regiment  and  escorted  to  the  officer  of  the  guards  as  a 
prisoner.  The  message  was  delivered  and  he  returned  to  the 
hotel  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  received 
his  twenty-five  dollars  for  his  successful  attempt. 

He  did  not  learn  who  sent  him  until  the  next  day,  when 
Col.  Elsworth  was  killed  in  the  Marshall  House  by  Jackson,  the 
proprietor.  Later  he  joined  the  First  Ohio  Regiment.  He 
worked  in  camp  for  Captain  Moore  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Ohio 
Regiment,  was  with  him  at  Shiloh,  and  went  with  a boat  load 
of  wounded  soldiers  to  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  worked  in  the 
court  house,  then  used  as  a hospital,  without  pay,  for  nine 
months.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  United  States 
Signal  Corps,  which  was  being  organized  in  Paducah  to  open 
up  the  Mississippi  River.  He  was  in  the  naval  battle  of  Mem- 
phis, up  the  Wliite  River,  and  the  naval  battle  of  St.  Charles, 
Arkansas,  and  then  went  back  to  Paducah.  lie  was  discharged 
after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  was  wounded  only 
once,  at  IMa.yfield,  Kentucky. 

In  1866  he  was  converted  and  joined  the  Washington  Street 
Church.  This  was  a Baptist  church  and  he  was  baptized  in  the 
Tennessee  River  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Duper.  his  pastor.  He  was 
ordained  in  1867  and  after  nearly  eighteen  months  of  mission- 
ary service  he  accepted  his  fiist  charge  of  the  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  Baptist  Church.  He  served  there  until  1875,  when 
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lie  took  charge,  of  a church  in  Lexington.  He  resigned  thi-s 
church  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  where  he  served  four  years.  From  there  he  went  to 
Atchison,  where  he  remained  two  years. 

In  1886  he  came . to-  Chicago  to  take  chai'ge  of  the  Olivet 
Baptist  Church,  which  he  served  until  he  took  charge  of  the 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  at  Thirty-fifth  and  Dearborn  streets, 
his  present  charge. 

Rev.  Thomas  has  pastored  twenty-one  years  in  Chicago ; 
built  two  large  churches  and  three  small  ones..  He  has  bap- 
tized up  to  this  writing,  June,  1907,  nearly  7,000  persons.  Aside 
from  being  a pastor  he  is  president  of  the  State  Baptist  Con- 
vention, which  office  he  has  held  for  seven  years.  He  was  also 
chaplain  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  I.  N.  G.  He  is  the  oldest 
minister  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

His  congregation  is  growing  too  large  for  their  present 
quarters,  and  they  are  planning  to  erect  a new  edifice.  Rev. 
Thomas’  influence  is  felt  greatly  in  Chicago.  He  is  a strong 
advocate  for  the  good  of  his  race.  He  demonstrates  his  love 
by  his  strong  speeches  made  in  their  behalf.  No  minister  has 
better  control  of  his  congregation.  They  always  do  his  bid- 
ding. The  race  needs  more  men  like  Rev.  Thomas,  who  will 
oppose  every  act  that  has  a tendency  to  belittle,  ridicule  or  dis- 
honor their  race.  . 

Chicago  is  supposed  to  have  between  five  and  six  thousand 
colored  waiters  and  cooks,  one  hundred  chauffeurs  and  about 
two  hundred  lunch  counters  and  restaurants.  It  is  the  only 
place  where  colored  newsboys  are  so  numerous.  When  the  news- 
boys are  given  a picnic,  theatrical  treat  or  their  Thanksgiving 
and  Xmas  dinner  the  little  colored  lad  is  always  there  to  give 
a tone  of  color  to  the  crowd.  They  are  .iust  as  aleH  as  the 
white  boy.  They  deliver  their  papers  .just  as  promptly  and 
make  a good  sum  off  of  their  morning  and  evening  papers. 


DR.  JAMES  E.  SHEPHARD. 

Dr.  James  E.  Shephard  of  North  Carolina  was  a delegate 
to  the  World’s  Fifth  Sunday  School  Convention,  which  had 
its  session  in  Rome,  Italy,  May  18-24.  1907..  He  was  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Sunday  School  Association.  . His  speech 
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was  received  with  eiithiisiasiii  by  that  inteinational  body  in  its 
convention  in  the  eternal  city.  He  was  considered  a worthy 
lepresentative  of  the  colored  Sunday  School  of  America  by  the 
scholarly  men  of  the  race,  and  surpassed  their  expectations  of 
him.  He  was  well  prepared  for  that  honor  and  won  a score 
for  himself  and  increased  respect  for  the  race. 

He  had  a pleasant  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  The  race  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Shephard  for  speaking  so  wisely  and 
interestingly  of  the  Sunday  School  work  of  the  Afro-Americans 
and  its  relation  to  the  world. 


JOHN  BROWN  POST  OF  G.  A.  R. 

The  John  Brown  Past  consists  of  106  members,  with  Peter 
B.  Jones  commanding.  This  post  was  organized  for  the  mtei’- 
est  of  the  old  colored  soldiers.  It  looks  after  the  pensions  of 
its  members,  cares  for  the  widows  and  children  of  the  deceased 
membei-s  and  supplies  them  with  provisions  and  other  wants. 
It  buries  its  members. 

Hr.  Frank  M.  Harris  was  a volunteer  of  the  Civil  War. 
T'he  freedom  of  his  race  and  the  $300  bounty  offered  by  the 
government  were  his  inducements  to  fight.  He  learned  the  tac- 
tics of  w'ar  of  the  Yanke&s  and  fought  bravely  for  his  freedom 
for  two  yeai-s.  The  Lord  looked  after  his  family,  and  after  the 
war  they  were  united  and  started  life  a new  and  free  people. 
His  comrades  were  slaughtered  all  around  him,  but  he  was 
never  wounded. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  have  been  residents  of  Chieag’o  for 
many  years.  They  have  married  children  living  here.  They 
were  formerly  from  Lebanon,  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Harris  is  a 
member  of  Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Churcli. 


REV.  S.  H.  JOHNSON,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Johnson  of  Joliet  was  called  to  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  when  it  was  not  in  a thriving  condition.  He  saw 
the  source  of  the  defect  and  began  diligent  work.  He  made 
plans  to  build  a new  church,  which  is  noAV  near  completion. 
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He  is  well  thought  of  in  Joliet.  He  is  a gospel  man,  but 
does  not  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  ministry.  At  present 
he  is  taking  a course  in  medicine.  His  discourses  are  interest- 
ing and  his  congregation  have  great  respect  for  him.  His 
church,  when  it  is  completed,  will  be  a credit  to  the  race. 


MR.  ROBERT  JAMES,  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  James  was  born  in  Rutherford  county,  Tennessee,  a few 
years  before  the  Civil  War.  He  was  very  successful  when  a 
young  man,  and  earned  a great  deal  of  money.  He  worked  in 
factories  and  traveled  considerably.  His  first  marriage  was  in 
the  early  seventies.  His  wife  and  infant  child  died.  He  chose 
his  wife's  bridesmaid  as  his  second  wife  a few  years  after. 

Some  time  after  his  second  marriage  Mr.  James  moved  from 
Murphysboro,  his  native  home,  to  Chattanooga.  There  he  found 
employment  in  a factory  as  fireman.  He  and  his  wife  had  sev- 
eral children  and  many  adversities  came  upon  them.  Sickness 
and  death  came  along,  taking  some  of  their  children.  They 
began  buying  a home,  and  Mrs.  James  worked  very  hard  to 
help  pay  for  it.  Mr.  James  was  taken  ill  and  remained  so  for 
several  years.  They  had  some  cows  and  with  these  and  what- 
ever other  work  she  could  get  ^Irs.  James  supported  her  family 
and  invalid  husband. 

When  the  World’s  Fair  opened  in  Chicago  in  1893  Mi’s. 
James  concluded  to  go  there  to  work.  She  was  helped  gneatly 
by  the  good  salary  she  made  and  other  help  received  from  the 
white  people.  A few  months  after  she  went  back  to  Chatta- 
nooga. The  physician  advised  Mr.  Janies  to  try  Chicago’s  cli- 
mate. He  took  his  advice  and  came,  and  his  health  was  greatly 
improved.  He  secured  a position  as  janitor  at  the  Englewood 
Bank,  which  position  he  held  for  twelve  years.  He  saved 
enough  to  send  for  his  family,  so  that  they  could  enjoy  more 
prosperous  times.  Their  oldest  child  died  here  in  1899. 

They  owned  their  homes  in  the  South,  which  were  encum- 
bered with  back  taxes.  Mr.  James  was  soon  able  to  pay  these 
taxes  and  repair  his  property,  which  they  rented  out.  But  they 
seemed  to  be  constantly  burdened  with  illness.  They  sold  their 
homes  in  the  South  and  with  economy  were  able  to  pay  off  their 
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expenses  and  buy  two  lots  in  Morgan  Park  and  build  a neat 
little  cottage  on  one  of  them. 

ilr.  and.  Mrs.  James  are  well  known  in  Englewood,  a south- 
era  portion  of  Chicago.  They  have  an  interest  in  a restaurant 
at  Sixty- third  and  Wentworth  avenue.  They  have  a beautiful 
home  in  the  suburb,  with  a cow  and  a large  brood  of  chickens. 
They  have  two  surviving  children,  the  youngest  of  which  is 
in  school.  Mrs.  James  and  her  daughters  are  members  of  St. 
Mark’s  M.  E.  Church,  of  which  she  is  a charter  member. 

IMi-s.  James  was  a Dorothy  Ward,  and  was  born  in  Smith 
county,  Tennessee,  in  1850.. 


NEW  UNION  ORDER. 

, The  author  of  this  book  was  pleased  to  note  the  following 
ad  in  “ The  Freeman,  ’ ’ which  will  be  a great  help  to  our,  think- 
ing people  and  lovers  of  our  race.  This  demonstrates  to  the 
author  and  to  the  public  the  aggressiveness  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple. We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  better  class  of  white  people 
are  in  favor  of  their  advancement: 


“HIGHER  WAGES  TO  BLACK  WORKMEN. 


Secured  by  This  New  Union  Order — Grows  by  Leaps  and 
Bounds — Started  Five  Years  Ago  with  Nothing  but  a Prin- 
ciple— Now  Has  Over  400  Subordinate  Lodges  and  3,600 
Members. 


‘ ‘ Over  30,000  homes  of  our  people  have  been  filled  with  joy 
because  of  the  protection  of  a great  and  powerful  Union  Order, 
which  is  usiiag  its  strength  and  influence  to  secure  better  condi- 
tions for  our  people.  This  is  the  first  and  only  great  Union 
Order  in  the  country  holding  an  International  Union  Charter 
from  the  courts,  which  gives  full  protection  and  benefits  to  our 
race. 

“There  is  no  color  line  or  sex  discrimination  in  this  Order. 
The  Afro-American  has  an  equal  standing  with  the  white  mem- 
bers, and  can  be  elected  to  hold  any  office.  Every  effort  is 
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made  to  advance  the  eoudition  of  the  members  by  securiug  equal 
opportunities  to  work  with  other  workmen,  to  learn  the  trades 
«nd  to  have  steady  work  at  high  wages  and  union  hours. 

“The  Grand  Lodge  donates  $100  for  the  burial  of  deceased 
member's.  A fine  monthly  journal  is  published.  A membership 
book  of  the  order  is  recognized  by  all  lodges  everyrvhere.  Dis- 
tressed members  are  assisted.  Each  member  and  subordinate 
lodge  has  the  privilege  of  buying  stock  in  the  order,  on  low 
monthly  payments,  said  stock  paying  8 per  cent  interest,  guar- 
anteed. 

“A  leading  Afro-American  deputy  is  wanted  in  each  lo- 
cality at  once  to  foi*m  lodges,  sell  buttons,  take  journal  sub- 
scriptions, sell  stocks  and  act  as  District  Deputy  Organizer. 
This  work  can  be  done  in  leisure  hours,  but  many  are  devoting 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  it.  Big  money  is  made  by 
good  hirstlers.  ’ ’ 


THE  I.  L.  U.  GKAXD  LODGE. 

An  extract  from  the  Colored  American  Magazine  of  New 
York  City  in  the  April  number: 

“The  Virginian  Transfer  and  Express  Co.,  No.  453  Seventh 
avenue.  New  York,  with  Benj.  A.  Green  as  president,  is  one 
of  the  Afro-American  business  enterprises  that  is  accomplish- 
ing splendid  results  along  business  lines,  and  has  within  itself 
the  nucleus  for  the  making  of  the  largest  race  establishment 
of  Greater  New  York. 

“The  company  has  as  its  officers  men  who  are  aggressive 
and  earnest,  and  if  given  - sufficient  financial  support  for  the 
development  of  their  business  the  Virginian  Transfer  Van 
Co.  could  be  made  the  pride  of  the  race  in  its  business  aspect. 
The  company  was  organized  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  on  March  9,  1904,  with  a capital  of 
$5,000,  with  $1,500  paid  up.  Since  that  time  the  stock  has 
earned  $1,500,  and  the  company  has  a plant  valued  at  $2,300. 

“From  time  to  time  there  has  been  held  at  the  several 
churches  public  meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  company  and 
its  great  possibilities  have  been  told  of  by  prominent  church 
people  as  well  as  laymen,  with  the  result  that  many  have  be- 
come owners  of  shares  of  stock  in  the  company. 
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The  success  that  has  already  attended  the  company  witti 
the  limited  means  at  its  disposal  shows  that  the  officers  and 
directors  are  deserving  of  the  eonlidence  of  the  public. 

“The  present  greatest  need  of  the  company,  and  the  one 
that  would  almost  double  its  revenue,  is  that  of  a storage  ware- 
house. If  the  company  had  such  a place  of  its  own  it  would 
save  to  its  shareholders  hundreds  of  dollars  that  are  now  paid 
to  white  friends,  and  which  would  pay  the  interest  upon  the 
financial  capital  for  the  purchase  of  a warehouse. 

“With  its  present  limited  financial  resoiu’ces,  the  company 
is  also  unable  to  maintain  a stable  of  its  own,  and  are  therefore 
under  the  burden.some  necessity  of  paying  stable  rent  for  their 
vans  and  board  for  their  stock,  which  are  expensive  items  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Wlien  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
shall  have  increased  and  the  public  shall  accord  the  officials  of 
the  company  that  support  which  it  so  worthily  deserves,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  management  to  secure  both  a storage  ware- 
hou.se  and  stables  of  its  own.  That  the  company  has  been  ac- 
corded most  liberal  patronage  by  the  public,  so  far  as  the  trans- 
action of  business  is  concerned,  is  attested  by  the  present  value 
of  the  plant.  The  demands  upon  the  company  have  been  far 
more  than  they  have  been  able  to  meet,  on  account  of  its  lim- 
ited facilities  and  its  lack  of  rolling  stock  and  storage  require- 
ments. 

“Therefore,  with  the  stock  of  the  company  selling  at  the 
present  time  at  only  five  dollars  a share,  the  Virginia  Van 
Compa.ny  should  prove  a most  profitable  investment  and  the 
management  should  attract  to  its  support  much  of  the  capital 
that  is  now  being  invested  by  the  Afro-Americans  in  ‘bubbles’ 
that  are  likely  to  burst  at  any  time. 

“Five  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  has  been 
paid  each  year  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  its 
future  is  propitious  of  big  results  for  those  who  are  at  the 
present  time  in  on  the  ground  floor. 

“When  more  capital  shall  have  been  secured  it  will  be  pos?- 
sible  for  the  management  of  the  company  to  consolidate  into 
one  company  many  of  the  small  express  companies  that  are 
now  doing  business  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  can  be  a srreat  Afro-American  express  company 
that  will  not  only  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  laborem 
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within  the  race,  but  will  afford  remunerative  occupation  to  ag- 
gressive young  men  and  women.  The  moving  and  express  busi- 
ness done  on  behalf  of  the  colored  people  of  Greater  New  York 
during  each  year  amounts  to  thousands  of  dollars,  and  if  this 
coidd  be  handled  by  men  of  the  colored  race  it  would  be  re- 
deetive  of  great  credit  upon  the  business  capacity  of  the  Afro- 
American. 

“The  president  of  the  Virginia  Transfer  Company  is  Ben- 
jamin A.  Green,  while  the  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of 
men  of  splendid  reputation,  including  T.  Arthur  Hebbous,  vice- 
president  ; Alexander  iMason,  treasurer ; Andrew  J.  Branis, 
secretary;  George  W.  Wynn,  chief  of  Agency  Department; 
William  H.  Pride,  Wilson  Woodfork.  Foster  James,  Elbert  L. 
i\lason  and  Henry  Shields. 

“Mr.  Green  is  also  general  superintendent,  and  in  a great 
degree  is  responsible  for  the  success  that  has  attended  the  enter- 
prise through  the  splendid  support  that  lias  been  accorded  him 
by  the  officere  and  membei’s.  ” 

Those  desiring  to  be  informed  as  to  the  status  of  the  com- 
pany or  subscribe  to  its  stock  can  do  so  by  communicating  with 
Mr.  Green  at  435  Seventh  avenue.  The  company  is  endorsed 
by  Rev.  T.  Wellington  Henderson.  Rev.  Charles  S.  iSIorris  and 
Rev.  M.  W.  Gilbert. 


WILLIAiM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  bom  December  10,  1805,  at 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  to  which  place  his  parents.  Abijah 
Garrison,  a sailing  master,  “with  a sailor's  usual  weakness,” 
and  Fannie  Lloyd  Garrison  had  recently  come  from  Nova 
Scotia.  The  father  early  abandoned  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. the  cause  being  supposedly  intemperance,  and  left  them 
very  poor.  In  1823  the  mother  died  in  Baltimore. 

Young  Garrison  preferred  Newburyport,  where,  through  the 
kindness  of  his  friends,  he  secured  some  education  at  the  Gram- 
mar School.  Unequal  to  shoemaking,  and  a runaway  from 
cabinetmaking,  he  became  a printer,  soon  rose  to  foreman,  and 
finally  became  a writer.  He  began  journalism  in  1826,  running 
the  “Free  Press,”  .so  named  for  its  editorial  independence. 
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He  gave  up  the  paper  and  came  to  Boston  in  1826 ; after 
some  political  activity  he  became  editor  of  “The  National  Phil- 
anthropist,’’ a temperance  paper.  This  year  he  met  Benjamin 
Lundy,  a New  Jersey  Quaker,  editor  in  Baltimore  of  the 
“GeniiLS  of  Universal  Emancipation,”  the  tiret  active  abolition- 
ist. Garrison  that  year  began  his  abolition  work  as  editor  of 
the  “Journal  of  the  Times”  at  Bennington,  Vt.  In  1829  he 
joined  Lundy  in  Baltimore.  He  became  an  advocate  now  of 
immediate  emancipation  of  Lundy’s  paper,  but  April  17,  1830, 
he  was  sent  to  jail  in  Baltimore  in  default  of  a fine  and  casts 
amounting  to  over  $100  for  libel  in  denouncing  domestic  slave 
trade,  attacking  a Newburyport  merchnat.  Here  he  remained 
•19  days,  wrote  much,  especially  a sonnet,  “Freedom  of  the 
Hind.”  Keleased  from  jail  he  delivered  his  fii-st  anti-slavery 
lecture  in  Boston,  October  15,  1830,  at  Jiilien  Hall,  formerly 
•Standing  at  the  corner  of  JMilk  and  Congress  streets: 

Januaiy  1,  1831,  the  first  copy  of  the  “Liberator”  was  is- 
sued with  its  11x9  page  “in  borrowed  type,’"  at  odd  hours  after 
work,  set  by  Garrison  and  his  partner,  Isaac  Knapp.  The  office 
was  in  Merchants  Hail,  northeast  corner  of  Congress  and  Water 
streets,  bare  and  dingy,  serving  as  a lodging  place  for  the  part- 
iiei’s,  who  were  determined  to  print  it  as  long  as  they  could  sub- 
sist upon  bi’ead  and  water. 

In  August  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection  terrified  the  South, 
and  in  December  the  Georgia  Legislature  offered  $5,000  for  the 
apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  editor  of  the  “Liberator.” 

In  June,  1832,  Garrison  formed  the  first  of  his  anti-slavery 
organizations.  The  New  England  (afterwards  the  Massachu- 
setts) Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  St.  Paul’s  (Colored)  Baptist 
Church  on  Joy  street,  then  began  a crusade  with  pamphlets  and 
lectures.  In  May,  1833,  he  sailed  for  England  to  raise 
money,  being  threatened  with  a mob  on  his  return.  In  Decem- 
ber the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed. 

Gari'ison  married  Helen  Eliza  Benson,  in  September,  1831. 

July  29,  1835,  the  Charleston,  S.  C.,  postoffice  was  broken 
open,  anti-slaveiy  literature  burned,  effigies  of  Garrison  and 
George  Thomp.son,  the  English  abolitionist.  Aimust  the  Mayor 
called  a meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  denounce  the  “Liberator.” 
/October  21,  1835,  Gari-ison  was  mobbed  by  “gentlemen  of  prop- 
erty and  standing”  on  Devonshire  and  State  streets,  being 
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saved  by  the  flavor  secretly  conveying  him-' to  the  Leverett 
street  jail.  Mr.  Garrison’s  life  was  many  times  imperiled  in 
the  cause. 

In  1840  the  abolitionists  split  in  two  wings,  with  rival  or- 
ganizations and  much  friction.  Garrison  then  declared  against 
the  constitution  because  it  tolerated  slavery — opposed  voting 
under  it — ^supported  the  North  when  the  slavery  holding  states 
seceded.  After  the  war  a fund  was  raised  by  subscriptions 
which  gave  Mr.  Garrison  support  till  his  death.  May  24,  1879, 
he  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Willard,  in 
New  York  City — interred  May  28  at  Forest  Hill  Cemetery, 
Boston.  During  his  late  years  he  did  much  writing. 

Taken  from  an  article  entitled  “The  Life  of  the  Immortel 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,”  published  in  “The  Reformer.” 

The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges,  held  in  Richmond,  Ya., 
1905.^The  Reformer. 

This  gives  the  outside  world  some  idea  of  the  teachings  of 
our  strong  leaders,  whose  ability  is  attested  by  their  work  and 
who  are  endeavoring  with  untiring  zeal  to  enhance  the  condition 
of  the  race  by  imbuing  our  young  people  with  training  and 
resolutions  to  be  useful  and  inductive  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
race,  a stirring  and  fitting  article.  Some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing is  reiterated  as  follows: 

“To  inspire  the  colored  youth  to  higher  life  and  make  them 
better  citizens  by  training  their  hearts,  heads  and  hands  and  at 
the  same  time  make  them  law-abiding  citizens,  is  the  work  set 
out  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Aricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  colored  people.  The  organization  was 
brought  into  life  by  Major  R.  R.  Wright.  President  of  the  State 
Normal  College  for  colored  people  at  Savannah.  Ga.  He  is 
one  of  the  foi’emost  colored  educators  in  America.  He  served 
as  paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  Army  during  the  Spanish- American 
War,  and  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  returned  to 
his  school  work.  He  has  held  the  position  as  president  of  the 
association  since  its  organization. 

“The  opening  session  was  held  at  the  Union  University. 
Prof.  D.  R.  Lewis  discu.ssed  the  coui*se  of  study  for  the  AgTicul- 
tural  and  iMechanical  College  for  colored  youths.  His  address 
was  practical  and  contained  good  advice.  He  wanted  more  at- 
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tentiou  paid  to  the  teaching  of  agi’iculture  of  Afro-Americans 
in  the  future  and  that  more,  of  them  be  induced  to  take  up  the 
.study. 

“Dr.  Warning  declared  that  all  colored  boys  should  not 
aspire  to  be  doctoi-s,  lawyers,  preachers,  teachers  and  the  like, 
but  many  of  them  should  remain  on  the  farm,  for  the  fanner 
was  the  most  independent  of  all  men.” 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

The  feature  of  the  morning  session  was  the  annual  address 
delivered  by  Major  R.  R.  Wright.  He  said,  in  part: 

“We  have  met  to  discuss  the  plan  of  American  education  so 
as  to  discover,  if  possible,  how  we  may  be  able  to  do  our  duty 
in  striving  to  fit  the  colored  people  to  take  up  trades  and  profes- 
sions and  stop  going  to  the  city.  This  has  been  a drawback  to  the 
race.  To  teach  them  merely  to  earn  their  living  is  a necessary 
and  laudable  undertaking,  but  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
man  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  must  be  taught  to  be  a good 
father,  a good  neighbor  and  a good  citizen.  The  Afro-American 
must  be  taught  that  he  is  a part  of  humanity  and  that  nothing 
that  is  human  is  alien  to  him.  He  can  neither  segregate  himself 
nor  be  segregated  from  the  great  world  interest  of  men.  The 
world  has  grown  too  small.  Some  one  has  remarked  that  the 
safety  and  rapidity  of  communication  have  made  the  world  into 
a single  community  whose  solidarity  of  interests  will  before  long 
break  down  eveiy  Chinese  wall,  whether  that  wall  be  erected  by 
race  prejudice  or  religious  prejudice.  Wrong,  whether  inflicted 
upon  Jews,  or  Russians,  or  the  colored  people  in  America,  will 
arouse  indignation  in  the  hearts  of  humanitarians  of  every  I'ace 
everywhere.  Pluck  and  skill  will  be  recognized  and  awarded  a 
front  seat  at  the  council  of  the  nations,  whether  the  foreman 
be  a yellow  Jap  or  a white  Caucasian.  But  the  problem  of  the 
twentieth  century'  is  to  do  away  with  war  among  nations  and 
injustice  and  oppre.ssion  among  neighbors.  This  twentieth  cen- 
tury attempts  to  adjust  the  mutual  relations  of  all  the  various 
peoples  that  inhabit  the  globe  if  carried  out  on  the  foundation 
of  justice,  must  include  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  people 
of  the  world.  In  the  political,  economic  and  stxiial  paid  of  the 
world  every  nation,  collectively  and  individually,  has  rights  and 
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duties.  The  Afro-Americau,  \A-ith  his  ten  millions  in  the  United 
States,  his  tAA'enty  millions  in  America  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  in  Africa,  is  a part  of  the  citizens  of  the  world  and 
has  his  rights  and  his  duties.  We  represent  not  only  one-tenth 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  but  one-tenth  of  the 
world's  people.  We  must  certainly  be  impressed  with  the  grave 
and  tremendous  responsibility  of  our  task.  How  can  the  Avorld, 
how  can  the  United  States,  how  can  America  truly  meet  the 
responsibility  of  the  adjustment  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  with  every  man,  though  he  be  black, 
indifferent  to  moral  and  social  movements  of  his  time. 

“The  crisis  demands  that  every  colored  teacher  be  not  only 
a moral  and  intellectual  reformer  but  a national  pacificator. 
Broad  minded  educators  must  educate  their  students,  their 
people,  not  only  to  take  care  of  themselves  but  to  look  beyond 
their  immediate  race  or  color,  their  immediate  state  or  nation 
and  to  cultivate  a systematic  apd  helpful  interest  in  a common 
humanity  with  equal  rights.  To  fit  our  people  to  be  a part  of 
all  the  Avhole  people,  a blessing  to  their  own  community,  their 
state,  their  country  and  to  the  world,  is  the  highest  honor  and 
dutj-  that  could  come  to  man. 

“In  the  common  schools  of  the  South  there  are  enrolled 
nearly  1,600,000  colored  students.  Since  1870  the  South  has 
spent  $139,000,000  for  the  education  of  the  blacks.  There  is 
not  a city  of  any  size  in  all  the  South  Avhere  a large  percentage 
of  the  colored  children  can  not  get  a common  school  education. 
Northern  white  missionaries  and  philanthrophists  have  placed 
their  schools  and  colleges  and  maintained  them  with  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  rehabilitation  of  colored  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. The  colored  man  himself  has  learned  to  spend  his  own 
educational  uplift  and  has,  out  of  his  scanty  means,  put  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  his  education  and  has  improved  his  home 
life  and  his  material  surroundings. 

“The  great  national  educational  acts  of  1862  and  1890  give 
to  the  entire  people  annually  nearly  two  million  dollars  for 
their  sixty-six  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  In  the 
Southern  states  the  sixteen  colored  A.  and  M.  Colleges  devoted 
to  Afro-American  education  received  a part  of  the  land  grant 
of  1862,  and  while  all  the  sixteen  A.  and  M.  Colleges  receive 
some,  eight  receive  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  state’s  por- 
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tion  of  the  ^Morrill  fund  of  1890  for  the  education  of  the  col- 
ored youtfoj.  United,  these  agencies,  if  properly  correlated  and 
properly  directed,  must  wield  a tremendous  intiueuce,  not  only 
upon  public  sentiment  but  especially  in  mmdding  and  shaping 
the  colored  people  to  play  an  important  part  in  advancing  the 
country's  great  moral  and  economic  movements  and  in  solving 
that  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  which  means  the  happy 
adjustment  of  the  mutual  relations  of  all  the  people  so  that 
they  shall  dwell  together  in  peace  and  prosperity.  The  past 
has  encouragements  and  the  future  is  hopeful.’’ 

alajor  Wright  was  followed  by  Professor  Johnston  in  a wel- 
coming address. 

Professor  James  Hugo  Johnston,  President  of  the  A.  and  i\I. 
College  at  Petereburg,  Va.,  said  that  the  black  man  owned  more 
I)<n-sona.l  and  real  property  in  Virginia  than  blacks  did  in  any 
of  tb'c  Southern  states,  the  amount  being  $20,000,000.  He  said 
that  if  the  Virginia  black  man  gets  wealth  in  the  next  forty 
years  as  he  has  in  the  past  forty  ynars  no  one  could  predict  his 
future. 

“We  live  right  here  in  this  country.  - We  are  not  going  to 
leave.  We  are  determined  to  make  a name  for  ourselves  by 
buying  land,  building  homes,  paying  taxes  and  educating  chil- 
dren. ’ ’ 

Major  R.  R.  Wright  responded. 

Dr.  Driscoll,  President  of  Hampton  Institute,  made  a short 
address  He  said: 

“I  am  glad  to  meet  with  any  company'  of  educators.  I am 
glad  I am  a teacher  and  I hope  each  one  of  y'ou  who  are  teach- 
ers feel  the  import  of  your  work.  I am  glad  I have  been  in  the 
work  fo]-  t^vent.v-tive  years;  that  I have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  training  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  with  Walker  and 
AVilliams,  who  am  here  to-night.  I am  thankful  for  the  op- 
pcrti  nities  givdi  the  colored  people  in  this  countiw.  ” 


JlEY.  THOMAS  W.  WARD,  CHICAGO. 

Rev.  Thoinas  W.  Ward  was  born  in  Smith  county',  Tenn., 
in  May',  1838,  and  was  a slave  until  1862,  -when  he  ran  away 
and  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Seventeenth  Regiment,  as  a pri- 
vate. He  was  honorably  discharged  as  Second  Sergeant. 
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In  February,  1868.  he  married  ]\Iiss  Eliza  iMason.  a young 
ffirl  of  seventeen,  about  three  miles  from  Murfreesboro.  They 
lived  together  about  eight  .veal’s,  when  she  died  and  left  three 
children. 

The  oldest  of  these  three  children,  Thomas  II.  Ward,  is  a 
contractor  and  stone  mason  living-  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where 
he  owns  his  own  home.  He  is  an  active  member  of  Seay’s 
Chapel  and  is  president  of  the  choir. 

Miss  Caroline  M.  Ward,  another  of  these  three  children,  is 
founder  and  principal  of  the  Golden  Rule  Industrial  School 
at  1419  W.  Sixty-first  street.  Chicago.  She  is  a milliner  by 
trade  and  teaches  it  in  her  school.  She  is  a member  of  St. 
John’s  A.  M.  E.  Church,  of  Englewood. 

iMi-s.  Sallie  Ward  Williams,  the  last  of  these  children,  is  de- 
ceased. 

Rev.  Ward  was  converted  in  1859  and  was  a Christian  when 
he  joined  the  army.  He  received  his  license  to  preach  in  i\Iur- 
freesboro  from  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1869,  and  joined  the  Ten- 
nessee Conference  in  1870  and  served  as  a traveling  minister 
until  1902,  when  he  came  to  Chicago. 

During  his  thirty- two  years  in  the  ministry  he  pastured  at 
IMcMinville,  Shelbyville,  Springfield  and  Spring  Hill,  Tenn., 
and  other  small  places.  He  was  a member  of  the  examining 
^•ommittee  of  the  conference  and  was  offered  higher  positions, 
which  he  refused  because  of  his  desire  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  people. 

He  married  i\Iiss  Hattie  Leftwich  in  March,  1879.  They 
had  seven  children,  one  of  which  died.  James  E.  Ward  was  a 
member  of  the  normal  graduating  class  of  Walden  University 
in  1902.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  IMeharry  Medical 
College,  Nashville,  in  1904. 

Lulu  A.  Ward,  a daughter  of  Rev.  Ward,  is  a graduate  of 
the  Chicago  High  Schools  and  Walden  University.  She  is  one 
of  till*  writers  of  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck,  the  author,  and  is  highly 
pleased  with  his  work.  The  family  now  resides  at  6140  Went- 
worth avenue,  Chicago. 
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.AJRS.  FRANKIE  HEGAMIN. 

N(>  colored  woman  has  been  more  nseful  to  the  church  and 
race  and  fraternities  than  Mi’s.  Frankie  Hegamin,  of  3228  State 
street,  Cbicago. 

Mrs.  Hegamin  was  horn  of  free  parents  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
ir.  1845  and  was  chri.stened  Annie  Washburn.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  went  to  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  from  there  to  St. 
Louis,  where  she  lived  for  thirty-two  years. 

She  became  connected  with  the  church  there  and  she  and 
Rev.  Stewart  organized  a Sunday  school  and  taught  the  waifs 
of  the  streets.  Mrs.  Hegamin ’s  character  has  always  been 
marked  by  generosity  and  beneficent  acts. 

As  a young  woman  of  talent  she  was  very  active,  with  her 
mother,  in  her  work  with  the  Underground  Railway.  Alany 
slaves  were  indebted  to  Airs.  Hegamin  and  her  mother,  AIi-s. 
AVa.shburn,  for  their  liberty.  They  lived  near  by,  and  took 
advantage  of  their  opportunitj^  to  assist  fugitive  slaves  in 
escaping  from  bondage.  They  were  given  food  and  shelter  in 
the  AVashburn  home  and  bade  go,  with  Cod’s  speed,  to  Canada, 
thei]  the  surest  realm  of  safety. 

Airs.  Hegamin  said  that  her  last  work  in  connection  with 
the  Ihiderground  Railway  was  in  1862,  when,  in  trying  to  res- 
cue Lucy  Washington,  a slave  woman,  from  her  pursuing  mas- 
ter, she  had  to  under  physical  resistance,  and  then,  after  all, 
the  young  woman  was  captured  aod  taken  back  to  the  Southern 
plantation.  But  she  escaped  again,  and  by  the  protection  of 
Ihe  Union  soldiers,  whom  she  afterwards  cooked  and  worked 
for  until  the  surrender,  she  became  a free  woman. 

David  Hegamin,  the  husband  of  this  noble  woman,  and  his 
brother  were  also  zealous  workers  in  the  Underground  Railway 
movement.  She  was  married  twenty-one  years  ago  and  was 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  remained  single  until  she  was 
forty-one  years  of  age.  Air.  Hegamin  died  four  years  ago. 

She  has  been  a prominent  and  active  member  of  the  Court 
of  Heroines  of  Jei’ieho,  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  of  which 
society  she  has  been  in  the  creation  of  for  three  years.  She 
is  also  a membei-  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Her  husband  was  a 


> 

ME.  C.  H.  SCOTT  OF  OBERLIN,  O. 


Helped  in  the  Underground  Railroad. 
Considered  to  be  a reliable  gentleman.  Was 
SS  years  of  age  in  February,  1907. 


; 
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R.  W.  JOHNSON 
of  Chicago. 

A foreman  in  a Gum  Factory. 
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thirty-second  degree  iMasou  and  she  has  connected  herself  with 
the  Masonic  orders  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Hegamin  became  a pledged  member  of  the  church  in 
1862.  Wherever  she  resided  she  always  made  herself  useful  in 
the  church.  She  was  brought  up  in  the  church,  having  been 
carried  there  when  but  an  infant  by  her  mother.  She  and  tier 
mother  live  quietly  in  a beautiful  home  in  the  “Windy  City.” 

Mesdaines  Washburn  and  Hegamin  are  well  informed  upon 
Telepathics,  the  method  of  receiving  and  dispatching  messages 
'in  the  air,  the  equivalent  to  the  recently  discovered  wireless 
messages  in  telegraphy.  Mrs.  Hegamin  says  that  by  the  means 
of  telepathics  she  was  able  to  render  assistance  to  sevei-al  colored 
people  who  ran  away  from  their  masters  and  came  North. 
They  are  pleased  to  converse  with  any  one  along  that  line. 


i\IR.  NATHAN  SMITH. 

Mr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  Springfield,  lU.,  is  one  of  the  retired 
farmers  of  this  city.  He  is  the  only  one  in  the  state  of  his 
race.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  a modern  building  in  Fifteenth 
street,  which  he  had  erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  house  he 
bought. 

Mr.  Smith  owns  one  house  on  Seventeenth  street  and  about 
eighty  acres  of  land,  three  miles  from  the  state  eapitol.  He 
also  owns  several  acres  of  land  throughout  the  state  of  Illinois. 

He  was  born  in  Taylor  county,  Ky.,  in  1851,  and  came  to 
Illinois  in  1874.  For  two  years  he  was  a hireling  on  a farm  for 
$25  per  month.  Later  he  was  employed  by  a well-to-do  col- 
ored man  for  $38  per  month.  The  next  year  he  and  his  father 
worked  on  a farm  for  their  own  profit.  They  hired  another 
man  and  bought  a.  team.  At  the  close  of  the  farming  season 
they  had  a small  profit  with  which  they  bought  a cow  and  some 
hogs. 

After  twenty-eight  years  of  farming  Mr.  Smith  amassed 
enough  to  retire  from  work  in  1904.  He  has  given  liberally  to 
all  worthy  causes,  namely,  the  Lincoln  Colored  Home  for  Aged 
Colored  People  and  Children,  which  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Rhoda  Lawrence.  The  founder  of  this  home  has  died  but  her 
daughter  presides  in  her  place.  i\Ir.  J.  Brown,  a prominent 
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colored  man,  is  president  of  the  home,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Burns,  a 
prominent  white  banker,  is  vice  president. 

Mr.  Smith  made  special  mention  of  Judge  Murray,  Lawyer 
Hamilton  and  other  white  people  who  are  reliable  friends  of  the 
colored  people.  He  also  mentioned  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and 
the  kind  treatment  received  by  the  colored  people  at  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  a good  education,  which  they  ac- 
quired after  they  came  North.  They  are  members  of  the  Zion 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Smith  is  trustee.  They  are 
liighly  respected  in  Springfield  and  their  word  goes  a long  way 
with  both  races. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Springfield,  the  capital  city  of  Illinois,  has  a number 
of  colored  people  residing  there.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  these 
people  are  tax  payers.  There  are  about  thirty  colored  profes- 
sional and  business  people  in  this  city. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Henderson  is  the  most  popular  colored  physician 
of  the  town  and  his  work  is  a credit  to  himself  and  face. 

They  have  a colored  fire  department  in  the  city  which  is  well 
versed  along  all  lines  of  tire  fighting. 


REV.  H.  K.  WILSON. 

Rev.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  ministers  of  Springfield  that  has 
both  his  hand  and  his  head  at  work.  He  is  not  only  a min- 
ister but  a master  tinner.  He  began  working  at  his  trade  at 
an  average  of  twenty-five  cents  a tlay,  but  through  his  energy 
lie  became  worth  about  $15,000  in  real  estate.  He  now  has  the 
best  patronage  in  the  city  and  during  his  busy  sea.son  he  em- 
ploys extra  help.  He  has  not  been  blessed  with  all  the  accesses 
to  knowledge,  but  he  put  to  good  use  what  he  had.  His  son  has 
a good  education  and  works  along  with  his  father. 

His  teachings  in  the  pulpit  and  the  workshop  are  that  we,  as 
a race,  must  measure  up  to  the  standard.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Alvion  Baptist  Church  of  Springfield. 
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i MRS.  MARY  E.  MIXNARD. 

1 1 

jj  Mi-s.  Mary  E.  Miuuard  is  one  of  the  untiring  church Avork- 
ei-s  of  St.  Paul  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Springfield,  111.  She  has 
been  a church  member  for  twenty-five  years  and  has  filled  re- 

i sponsible  offices  in  fhe  church.  She  was  a stewardess  for  seven 
years,  a leader  of  the  prayer  meeting  and  president  of  the 
! Trustees  Auxiliary  Board.  Mrs.  iMinnard  has  been  ven'  in- 
..  strumental  in  freeing  the  church  of  debt, 
f She  is  also  a member  of  the  Heroines  of  Jericho,  holding  the 
i;  ]x>sition  of  secretaiy  in  this  order  and  an  officeholder  in  the 
j Order  of  Twelve,  Mariam  Tabernacle,  No.  22. 

' She  was  brought  to  Illinois  in  1865,  when  an  infant,  by  her 
i mother.  She  attended  the  public  schools  until  she  was  fifteen 
years  of  a.ge.  It  was  then  necessary  that  she  begin  to  help  her 
mother  make  a livelihood.  She  entered  a dressmaking  estab- 

1 

1 1 lishment  as  an  apprentice  and  used  her  small  salary  to  the  best 
advantage.  At  twenty  she  married  to  a man  two  years  her 
k|  senior,  with  whom  she  lived  happily  for  twelve  years,  at  which 
t ' time  he  became  faithless  and  deserted  her.  She  married  the 
y.i  second  time  and  is  living  a pleasant  married  life. 

She  has  been  the  means  of  many  white  people  contributing 
i i liberally  to  her  church. 


, MR.  BROWN. 

When  the  author  first  visited  SpringHeld  he  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Nathan  Smith.  The  people  told  him  to  follow  Mr.  Smith’s 
direction  along  any  line.  This  he  did,  and  Mr.  Smith  took  a 
' great  interest  in  his  work  and  saw  that  he  met  the  prominent 
■ people  of  the  city,  both  white  and  colored.  He  was  advised  to 
write  up  iVIi’.  Brown,  a property  owner  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Brown  is  an  ex-slave,  who  ran  away  and  kept  in  hiding 
for  four  years.  By  the  aid  of  white  people  he  was  blessed  with 
freedom.  He  worked  diligently  and  soon  became  a prosperous 
farmer.  He  rents  a fann  of  two  hundred  acres.  He  has  edu- 
cated his  sons  and  they  are  a credit  to  his  efforts. 

\ It  is  the  author’s  object  to  present  a creditable  book  of  his 
I people.  He  does  not  wamt  to  overestimate  them  but  present 
straight  facts. 
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J.  H.  ZEDRICKS  & CO. 

The  only  mail  order  house  in  the  United  States  managed 
by  colored  people  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  Chicago,  at 
939  West  Lake  street.  This  company  was  established  in,  1903 
and  incorporated  by  the  state  of  Illinois  in  1907.  John  H. 
Zedricks  is  President ; Frank  Stewart,  Vice  President ; J.  Al- 
bert Jaxon,  Secretary;  John  J.  Miles,  Treasurer;  Albert  E. 
Jackson,  John  E.  Jackson  and  M.  R.  Tyerman,  Directors. 

They  are  retailers  and  carry  a complete  line  of  goods,  not 
lacking  in  quantity  or  quality.  They  solicit  orders  and  guar- 
antee their  goods.  All  orders  are  promptly  attended  to. 

Mr.  Zedricks,  the  president,  is  also  vice  president  of  the 
Business  Men’s  League  of  Chicago,  which  meets  at  Sandy  W. 
Trice  & Co.’s  every  first  and  third  Thursday  nights  in  each 
month.  The  managers  are  well  fitted  for  the  work  and  this 
firm  is  succeeding  admirably. 


THE  AFRO-AMERICAN  IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

Norfolk,  Va.  (Special.) — The  progress  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  science  of  medicine  and  in  the  management  of  hos- 
pitals will  be  shown  in  a highly  comprehensive  way  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Afro-American  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. 

A small  building  is  to  be  erected,  in  Avhich  there  will  be  an 
emergency  hospital  under  the  direction  of  colored  physicians 
and  attended  by  colored  nurses.  Emergency  eases  will  be  given 
prompt  attention.  In  the  hospital  will  be  exhibited  a modern 
operating  room,  containing  appliances,  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus for  first  aid  to  the  in.jured;  anatomical  models,  normal 
and  pathological ; special  appliances  for  dressing  wounds  and 
the  sterilization  of  the  instruments  and  appliances  so  used. 

In  rooms  adjoining  the  operating  room  will  be  shown  special 
hospital  charts,  displaying  clinical  records  of  patients,  together 
with  such  hospital  data  as  are  kept  by  trained  nurses;  jars  and 
cases  containing  specimens  of  surgiea.1  and  pathological  inter- 
est; of  electricity  as  applied  in  theratpeutics  and  surgery;  dis- 
plays of  normal,  pathological,  historical  and  bacteriological 
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pi-epaj-ations.  The  collection  of  photographs  will  be  note- 
worthy. 

The  executive  committee  having  in  charge  the  Afro-Amer- 
ican exhibit  has  appointed  the  following  well-known  and  capable 
colored  physicians  as  a sub-committee  to  arrange  the  details 
of  this  special  exhibit  in  medical  science  and  hospital  work : 
Dr.  A.  M.  Curtis,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chairman;  Dr.  George 
C.  Hall,  Chicago,  lU. ; Dr.  R.  F.  Boyd,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Dr. 
W.  A.  Warfield.  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Dr.  Joseph  J.  France, 
Portsmouth,  Ya. 

The  marvelous  progress  of  the  colored  man  in  hospital  man- 
agement is  admirably  shown  in  the  successful  conduct  of  such 
institutions  as  Provident,  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  Freedman, 
at  Washington;  Citizens’  National,  at  Louisville;  College  Home 
Infirmary,  at  Decatur,  Ala. ; Douglas  and  Mercy,  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  school  hospital  at  Tuskegee. 


MR.  LAWRENCE  BROOKS. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a dealer  in  coal  and  coke. 
He  also  does  chimney  top  repairing,  whitewashing,  kalsomining 
and  plastering. 


PROP.  J.  H.  ALEXANDER. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Alexander,  of 
.Imherstburg.  Ontario,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  King- 
street  school  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  His  school  is 
large  and  his  method  of  cenducting  it  is  commendable, 

The  professor  is  one  of  the  accomplished  educators  of  Can- 
ada. He  is  a linguist,  speaking  several  different  tongues. 

His  oldest  son  holds  a responsible  position  with  a large  dredg- 
ing company  and  his  eldest  daughter  has  achieved  success  as  a 
teacher.  The  community  feels  that  it  could  not  get  along  with- 
out the  professor  and  his  family. 

Amherstburg  is  beautifully  located  and  the  colored  people 
own  lovely  homes.  There  are  two  colored  lawyers  there  and 
they  are  the  only  colored  lawyers  in  all  Canada. 
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These  two  are  Lawj-er  Davis  and  his  son.  They  are  kept 
busy  all  the  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  prepared  to 
give  information  concerning  anything  in  the  line  of  their  pi^v 
fession. 


MR.  M.  N.  BEVERLY,  CASSOPOLIS,  MICH. 

The  colored  man  of  to-day  must  compete  with  other  nation- 
alities in  all  branches  of  life.  Then,  too,  he  must  master  all  the 
trades  and  professions  which  he  undertakes. 

Cassopolis,  the  little  town  of  Michigan  which  is  practically 
owned  by  people  of  our  race,  has  a blacksmith  worthy  of  men- 
tioning. This  is  Mr.  M.  N.  Beverly. 

Mr.  Beverly  was  born  in  Gallia  county,  Ohio,  April  25, 
1857.  He  was  raised  in  Michigan  and  began  work  in  his 
father’s  shop  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  mastered 
his  trade  and  to-day  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  blacksmith 
in  the  community.  He  owns  his  own  home  and  has  an  inter- 
esting and  intelligent  family. 


AN  OSTRICH  FARM. 

About  two  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, stands  the  old  Spanish  town  of  St.  Augustine.  This  is  a 
Aerv’  attractive  town.  It  has  pleasant  drives,  yachting  and, 
above  all,  an  attractive  climate  that  brings  to  it  thousands  of 
Northern  visitors  to  spend  the  winter  months.  Its  population 
is  about  2,300. 

The  warm  climate  is  just  the  place  for  the  ostrich,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  W.  Ford,  an  Afro-American,  took  advantage  of  this 
and  has  opened  up  an  astrich  farm. 

The  farm  is  located  on  the  old  Country  Club  grounds  at  the 
head  of  Central  avenue.  Here  the  ostrich  is  driven  in  harness 
to  speed  wugons  hourly,  from  9 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  daily.  Guides 
can  be  found  on  the  grounds  to  explain  all  about  the  bird  and 
an  admission  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged. 

The  ostrich  is  a class  of  bird  which  forms  a distinct  family, 
though  similar  to  the  cassowary  and  emu.  It  is  the  largest  bird 
that  lives,  ranging  from  six  to  eight  feet’  in  height.  The  wings 
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are  oi  little  use  for  flight,  but  seem  to  be  used  by  the  bird  as 
sails  when  running.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  boles  scooped  out 
in  the  sand  and  ^yatebed  for  six  weeks  by  the  ben  and  the  cock, 
the  cock  sitting  all  night  and  the  ben  through  the  day.  It 
feeds  on  grasses  and  seeds  and  swallows  large  stones  to  crush 
the  food.  It  is  a very  strong  bird,  carrying  two  men  easily  oti 
its  back.  It  runs  very  swiftly,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  but  tires  verv'  quickly. 

Their  cry  is  something  like  the  roar  of  a lion,  but  it  some- 
times cackles,  and  ■when  angry  it  hisses  very  loudly.  The  eggs 
weigh  from  three  to  five  pounds. 

The  most  valuable  product  of  the  ostrich  is  the  plume.  The 
long,  white  pl'ume  is  found  in  the  wing  of  the  male  bird  only, 
and  a good  bird  yields  from  twenty  to  forty  of  them.  The 
tail  feathers  of  the  male  are  not  so  beautiful,  while  the  wing 
feathers  of  the  hen  are  spotted  and  flecked  with  gray.  From 
120  to  130  feathers  make  a.  pound,  at  one  time  being  worth  $500. 
A pair  of  good  ostriches  are  valued  at  $2,000. 

From  the  brief  history  given  of  this  interesting  bird  one 
can  see  that  Mr.  Ford  has  a farm  of  exceeding  wealth.  Mr. 
Ford  is  a man  that  is  easily  approached.  Success  has  not  made 
him  discourteous. 


ME.  ALBERT  B.  SMITH. 

Again  our  attention  is  called  to  St.  Augustine  to  hear  of 
the  most  interesting  house  in  the  world.  It  was  built  by  a 
colored  man  and  it  is  made  entirely  of  fish  scales.  These  scales 
are  of  a large  size  and  are  very  thick.  We  should  .judge  that 
they  came  from  the  large  fish  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  house  is  owned  by  Mr.  Albert  B.  Smith.  It  is  visited 
daily  by  hundreds  of  people  and  an  admission  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents  is  charged  each  person.  Mrs.  Smith  acts  as  cashier. 
St.  Augustine  is  a great  resort  and  the  city  is  always  full  of 
strangers  the  year  round. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  one  son,  who  is  obedient,  active 
and  intelligent. 
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MR.  JAMES  HOLTEX. 

There  are  a great  number  of  cooks  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
a large  number  of  these  are  colored  men.  One  of  special  note 
is  Mr.  James  Holten,  of  Amhei’stburg,  Ontario.  Mr.  Holten  is 
a member  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Union  of  the 
Gi’eat  Lakes,  an  organization,  of  over  35,000  cooks  and  stewards. 

Mr.  Holten  married  a Miss  Annie  Goodrich.  They  have 
three  children  attending  the  schools  of  Amherstburg. 


MR.  JOPIN  PARRISH. 

At  Horee  Cave,  Ky.,  Mr.  John  Parrish  owns  a farm  which  ' 
is  veiy  productive.  His  farm  implements  are  worth  $300.  He 
has  a cow  and  a team  which  he  works  for  the  public. 

He  owns  two  houses  also.  One  he  lives  in  and  the  other  he  ( 
i-euts.  Seventeen  years  ago  he  married  Miss  Phoebe  Ralston,  - 
an  industrious  woman,  who  presides  over  an  inviting  home,  j 
She  is  a member  of  Rev.  T.  M.  Duff’s  Church  (Baptist). 


MR.  HENRY  WALTERS. 

Mr.  Henry  Walters  and  his  wife  have  a home  which  is  pre- 
pared solely  for  professional  men  in  Russellville,  Ky.  They 
have  nicely  furnished  rooms  and  weU  prepared  meals. 

Mr.  Walters  is  an  ex-soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  an 
orderly  in  the  army  and  was  honorably  discharged.  He  has 
a desirable  home,  which  is  located  in  the  best  part  of  the  city. 

Russellville  is  a great  business  town  for  colored  people.  They 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  city  and  they 
all  own  their  own  homes. 


LINCOLN,  ILL. 

Lincoln  is  a small  town  of  Illinois  whose  population  consists 
of  colored  people  from  the  South  and  other  parts  of  the  states. 
This  place  is  thriving  and  affords  plenty  of  employment  for 
the  people  of  our  race. 

There  are  two  colored  churches,  the  Methodist  and  the  Bap- 
tist. Both  these  churches  are  in  good  working  condition.  The 


THE  WIFE  OF  THE  REV.  N.  G.  MERRY, 

The  first  colored  preacher  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

(See  Page  429.) 
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author  addi-essed  the  Methodist  Sunday  school  and  also  an  in- 
teresting auxiliary  of  the  chui-ch. 

Rev.  G.  T.  Garens  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  has 
an  intelligent  congregation  and  corps  of  officers.  The  parson- 
age is  at  707  Sangamon  street. 


UNION  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  Union  Baptist  Church,  of  Springfield,  111.,  is  a credit  to 
the  denomination  and  the  race. 

The  Rev.  L.  C.  Manuel  was  recently  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  and  was  given  a hearty  welcome  May  27,  1907. 
The  author  was  present  and  enjoyed  the  speeches  very  much. 
Rev.  Manuel  responded  to  the  welcome  address  and  said  that 
he  had  come  to  Springfield  to  administer  to  the  people’s  spir- 
itual needs  and  he  had  planned  to  labor  conscientiously  and 
effectively  with  his  people  and  urge  them  to  be  better  citizens 
and  Christians.  He  also  urged  those  who  are  not  ccraneeted 
with  any  church  to  do  so.  He  advocated  that  labor  was  honor- 
able and  that  hands  soiled  from  it  are  no  disgrace. 

Rev.  Manuel  is  a fluent  speaker.  His  former  f’hurch  sent 
him  a beautiful  bouquet,  and  this  shows  the  feeling  they  have 
toward  him. 


CANADA. 

Moses  led  the  Israelites  across  the  Red  Sea,  but  the  black 
man  had  no  Moses  and  God  guided  him  across  the  boundary 
line  into  a countiy  of  freedom,  Canada. 

They  were  not  carried  over  in  an  army  but  one  by  one  or 
sometimes  in  couples  they  wandered  across  the  United  States, 
l>eing  guided  by  the  stars,  or  by  feeling  the  trees,  or  carried  by 
the  Underground  Railway.  This  was  at  a time  when  the  black 
man  was  being  held  as  a slave  in  the  Soiith. 

Thirty-five  thousand  persons  went  into  that  free  country 
iluring  slavery,  but  after  the  emancipation  they  began  to 
gradually  drift  back  to  the  United  States,  and  at  the  present 
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day  there  are  only  about  7,000  colored  people  in  the  whole  of 
Canada. 

The  people  are  very  industrious.  They  are  very  successful 
farmers,  and  as  Canada  is  a great  grain  raising  country  they 
average  from  80  to  120  bushels  to  the  acre.  • They  work  hard 
enough  in  the  summer  to  rest  when  the  weather  gets  severe. 
There  are  also  a number  of  oil  and  gas  wells  in  this  country. 

When  the  colored  people  first  went  to  Canada  they  began  to 
name  the  towns.  One  they  called  New  Canaan,  another  Queen 
Bush,  another  Dresden,  where  the  original  Uncle  Tom  worked 
and  was  buried,  and  another  Chatham.  These  people  have  four 
colored  business  stores  and  two  restaurants  in  Chatham.  i\Irs. 
j\Ioore  runs  one  of  the  restaurants.  There  are  also  four  retired 
farmers  in  Canada.  Everything  is  raised  in  Canada  except 
cotton. 

The  people  like  the  colored  of  the  South  and  are  very  hos- 
pitable. 

Another  great  feature  is  that  the  women  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  the  same  as  the  men  do  in  the  States. 


PEOF.  T.  McCANTS  STEWAKT. 

Prof.  T.  McCants  Stewai't  is  a very  distinguished  man  of 
the  race  who  has  been  before  the  public  as  an  educator,  a lawyer 
and  a minister  of  high  standing. 

Prof.  Stewart  was  born  of  free  parents  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
December  28,  1852.  He  began  his  schooling  at  the  age  of  live. 
He  became  a student  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  in  1869.  From  there  he  went  to  South  Carolina  University 
in  1873,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  LL.B.  in  1875.  He 
was  counsel  in  a murder  ease  scon  after. 

He  filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  State  Agrieultufal 
College  two  years,  practicing  law  at  the  same  time.  He  studied 
two  yeai’s  at  Princeton  College.  He  was  afterwards  ordained 
a minister  and  was  made  pastor  of  Bethel  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  City.  He  remained  there  until  1883, 
when  he  went  to  Africa  as  a professor  in  Liberia  College.  He 
traveled  for  .some  time  in  Europe  before  going  to  Africa.  He 
soon  returned  from  Africa  to  America,  lectured  for  a short 
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while  and  then  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  1886.  He  showed 
marked  ability  for  the  profession  and  achieved  great  success 
in  it. 


PHYLLIS  WHEATLEY. 

Phyllis  Wheatley,  Avhom  the  colored  people  honor  so  highly 
and  who  became  well  known  in  the  literary  and  social  ranks  of 
the  American  colonies  and  Europe,  was  imported  to  America 
on  a slave  ship  from  Africa  in  1761.  She  was  ill  and  dirty 
and  naked,  except  a piece  of  dirty  carpet  about  her  loins.  By 
her  intelligent  bearing  and  modesty  she  was  selected  from 
a large  number  of  slaves  and  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Wheatley. 

Mrs.  Wheatley  proved  a very  dear  friend  to  Phyllis,  and  in- 
stead of  a mistress  she  impressed  one  as  a foster  mother  to  the 
slave  girl  whom  she  chose  from  a ship  board  human  chattel 
to  be  her  servant. 

The  girl  learned  easily  and  developed  a remarkable  taste 
for  poetry,  thus  being  the  fii-st  poetess  of  the  Afro-American 
race  the  world  has  any  knowledge  of.  She  was  delicately  con- 
stituted, and  J>Irs.  Wheatley  sent  her  abroad  for  her  health. 
Her  first  poems  were  published  in  Boston  in  1770,  but  many 
who  admired  her  work  were  successful  in  persuading  her  to 
bring  out  a second  edition  in  1773  in  London. 

The  second  and  better  edition  was  a small  octavo  volume  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  containing  about  thirty- 
nine  pieces.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Huntington, 
and  contained  a picture  of  the  poetess,  also  a letter  of  reeom. 
mendation  signed  by  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  mth  other  reliable  citizens  of  Boston,  includ- 
ing her  master.  The  poems  were  of  such  excellent  character 
that  many  people  disputed  that  Sliss  Wheatley  was  the  author 
of  them. 

The  poem  she  dedicated  to  General  Washington,  the 
Father  of  His  Country,  pleased  him  very  much,  and  he  wrote 
her; 

‘‘I  would  have  published  the  poem,  had  I not  been  appre- 
hensive that  while  I only  meant  to  give  the  world  this  new  in- 
stance of  your  genius,  I might  have  incurred  the  imputation  of 
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vanity.  This  and  nothing  else  determined  me  not  to  give  it 
place  in  public  print. 

“If  you  should  ever  come  to  Cambridge  or  near  headquar- 
ters I shall  be  happy  to  see  a person  so  favored  by  the  Muses 
and  to  whom  nature  has  been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her 
dispensation.  ” 

The  poem,  “His  Excellency,  G-eneral  Washington,”  was 
sent,  in  company  with  a letter,  to  General  Washington  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1775.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  first  poet  of  our 
race  was  married,  but  for  some  cause,  after  living  with  her 
husband  a short  while,  she  returned  to  her  mistress,  with  whom 
she  was  always  happy!  She  was  never  robust  in  health  and 
her  conjugal  happiness  may  have  been  imperfected  by  it. 

Her  works  or  poems  are  rarely  seen  and  almost  a I'ausom 
is  paid  for  an  available  copy.  Those  who  boast  of  her  poems 
in  their  library  are  not  easily  persuaded  to  part  with  them. 


WILLIAM  J.  SIMMONS,  D.  D. 

William  J.  Simmons,  D.  D.,  previously  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  ‘ ‘ The  Man  of  Mark,  ’ ’ was  bom  of  slave  parents,  Juiie 
29,  1849.  His  mother  took  him  and  her  other  children  to  Phila- 
delphia to  a brother,  who  met  them  and  cared  for  them  as  best 
he  could.  He  had  gone  North  some  time  before.  They  were 
ever  in  hiding  and  fearful  of  being  found  by  slave  traders  who 
were  hunting  them.  The  brother  and  uncle  was  a shoemaker 
by  trade  and  kept  his  charges  in  seclusion  in  the  little  room 
back  of  his  shop.  Because  of  disease  and  danger  the  uncle 
went  to  sea.  The  family  remaining  in  Koxbury,  Pa.,  the  uncle 
returned  and  moved  them  to  Chester,  where  they  met  with  more 
success  but  were  soon  forced  to  move  because  of  the  slave 
traders  and  were  smiiggled  in  Philadelphia. 

Young  William  never  attended  school  when  small;  he  was 
tutored  by  his  uncle.  He  entered  college,  where  the  studies 
were  easy  to  him,  but  from  the  early  part  of  his  life  until  he 
graduated  as  an  A.  B.  from  Howard  University,  in  1873,  he 
experienced  severe  privations  and  sacrifices,  but  after  his  edu- 
cation the  inevitable  results  came.  He  was  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Washington.  D.  C..  in  1879.  Before  that  time,  in 
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1874,  he  had  been  ordained  to  preach.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  He  attained  the 
eminence  of  being  the  president  of  the  State  University,  of 
Louis'viUe,  Ky.,  and  is  honored  as  being  a man  of  varied  ac- 
complishments and  vast  influence.  He  became  well  known  as 
an  educator  and  author.  The  race  and  the  Avorld  at  large  ex- 
perienced a great  loss  in  his  death  in  October,  1890. 


PROF.  JAMES  M.  GREGORY. 

Prof.  James  M.  Gregory  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
colored  race  whose  gneatness  lies  in  striving  to  teach  others  to 
be  great. 

He  was  bom  in  Lexington,  Va.,  January  23,  1849.  His 
parents  moved  to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  before  he  reached  his  first 
anniversary  and  to  Cleveland,  0.,  in  1859,  when  he  entered  the 
public  schools.  He  entered  the  preparatory  department  at 
Oberlin  in  1865.  General  0.  0.  HoAvard  induced  him  to  go  to 
Howard  University,  and  continue  his  studies  while  he  taught 
some  of  the  preparatory  branches  in  the  meanAvhile.  He  gradu- 
ated and  was  afterwards  the  teacher  of  Latin  and  mathematics 
in  the  same  institution.  He  has  Avorked  faithfully  to  establish 
a Frederick  Douglas  scholarship  fund.  He  became  interested 
in  polities  when  A'ery  young  and  has  held  honorable  positions. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  impromptu  speakers  of  his  race.  He  is  a 
fitting  example  of  one  laboring  for  the  advancement  of  his  race. 


T.  THOMAS  FORTUNE. 

T.  Thomas  Fortune,  avIio  has  made  an  eminent  career  as 
editor,  author  and  agitator,  is  one  of  HoAvard  University’s 

products. 

He  was  bom  in  Jackson  county,  Florida,  in  1856.  For 
some  time  he  was  known  as  AA'hat  is  called  a printer’s  “DeAul” 
on  one  of  the  newspapers,  losing  his  position  by  the  change  of 
proprietors. 

He  attended  school  and  stood  in  high  rank  as  a student. 
He  entered  Howard  Unh^ersity  in  1876.  At  one  tiine  he  Avas 
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clerk  in  the  city  post  office,  but  in  resentment  of  an  insult  he 
returned  to  printing  again. 

He  attained  great  celebrity  as  a journalist  in  New  York,  \ 
being’  a very  versatile  and  attractive  writer.  One  writer,  in  ' 
speaking  of  him,  styles  him  “a  bold  and  trenchant  writer.” 
Mr.  Fortune  has  contributed  to  and  has  been  connected  with  sev-  ^ 
eral  Avidely  circulated  periodicals  of  the  country  and  he  always  i 
won  success  with  his  pen.  ' 


MR.  II.  WINSHIP,  3746  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

For  six  years  Mr.  H.  Winship  has  been  a dealer  in  new  and  ! 
second  hand  furniture.  His  wife  conducts  the  business  in  his  : 
absence.  He  buys  and  sells  new  and  second  hand  furniture  and  ; 
packs  and  moves  it. 


MR.  CHARLES  H.  WEBB,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

' ! 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Webb,  2558  State  street,  Chicago,  is  a Vir-  , 
ginian  by  birth,  and  has  resided  in  this  city  for  several  years.  ! 

He  has  been  a newspaper  dealer  seven  years  at  an  average  ^ 
income  of  $50  per  month.  His  business  increased  to  such  an  : 
extent  that  he  has  employed  a bookkeeper  and  eighteen  news-  ■ 
boys.  They  are  working  strenuously  and  deriving  surpris- 
ingly large  sums. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  their  chief  paper,  selling  at  one 
cent  a copy.  Each  boy  gets  a commission  on  the  amount  of  i 
papers  he  sells,  and  they  average  from  $1  per  day  upward.  , 
But  Joseph  Edwards  and  Samuel  Davis,  each  eighteen  years  of 
age,  make  from  $2  to  $3  per  day. 

Walter  Martin,  the  bookkeeper,  is  a reliable  and  competent  ■ 
.voung  man.  All  the  boys  ai’e  honest  and  thrifty  and  Mr.  Webb  : 
has  explicit  confidence  in  them. 

MR.  BOYD  BELL,  WAUKEGxVN,  ILL. 

Through  his  accomplishments  and  attainments  IMr.  Boyd  ! ■ 
Bell,  of  Waiffiegau,  is  placed  far  above  the  average  young  man.  p 

He  is  only  twenty-two  years  of  age.  yet  he  is  a spring  maker  . 
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and  a member  of  the  A.  S.  & AV.  Co.  tire  department.  He  is 
well  experienced  in  all  these.  lie  has  been  employed  by  the 
A.  S.  & W.  Co.  six  years  and  receives  $2.75  per  day.  He  is 
the  only  member  of  his  race  in  the  fire  departmeftt  of  AA' aukegan 
and  also  the  Maixmn  A.  C.,  the  most  prominent  club  of  the 
town,  composed  of  wealthy  young  white  men,  who  have  hon- 
ored him  by  making  him  captain  of  the  club’s  ball  team. 
Eveiw  time  he  plays  his  knowledge  of  the  game  is  the  cause  of 
very  complimentary  remarks.  In  an  article  of  The  Gazette,  of 
AVaukegan,  on  the  page  of  sporting  news,  Mr.  Bell  is  men- 
tioned as  follows : 

“The  Alden  Bedinger  and  the  Fox  teams  bowled  three 
fast  games  on  the  Richelieu  Alleys  last  evening,  the  former  team 
taking  a triple  victory  from  the  Fox’s.  Besides  doing  this 
the  Alden  Bedinger  raised  the  single  game  average  for 
the  season  to  935.  The  previous  high  record  of  910  was  also 
held  by  themselves.  Bell,  of  the  same  team,  placed  himself  in 
place  for  second  honors  in  the  individual  high  score  by  hitting 
it  up  for  245.  This  places  him  next  to  Maurice.” 

Mr.  Bell  is  a son  of  the  well-known  weather  prophet,  BeU, 
of  AVaukegan. 


THE  COLORED  TROOPS  OF  THE  CIVIL  AVAR. 

The  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  colored  troops  in  the  AVar 
of  the  Rebellion  has  been  spoken  of  many  times,  but  the  public 
at  large  has  never  known  the  exact  number  each  state  has  pro- 
vided nor  how  many  soldiers  of  African  descent  have  been 
promoted  to  olRcial  rank.  The  list  is  as  follows : 


Rhode  Island  1,837 

Illinois  1,811 

Connecticut  1,764 

Indiana  ^ 1,597 

Alichigan  1,387 

New  Jersey 1,185 

Florida  1,044 

Delaware 954 

At  Large  733 

Iowa  440 
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West  Viriginia  196 

Wisconsin  155 

New  Hampshire  120 

Averment  104 

Minnesota  95 

Maine  125 

Colorado  Territory ' 95 

Texas  47 

Officers  7.122 


Total  186,017 

Louisiana  24,052 

Kentucky  23,703 

Tennessee  20,133 

Maryland  17,869 

Pennsylvania  8,718 

Alissouri  8,394 ' 

A^irginia  5,723 

Arkansas  5,526 

South  Carolina 5,035  i 

Alabama  4,969 

New  York  4,125 

Alassaehusetts  3,966 

Georgia  , 3,486 

District  of  Columbia  3,269 

Kansas  2,080 


T.  N.  AIANLEY. 

T.  N.  Alanley,  of  Chicago,  is  running  a Cafe  and  Lunch 
Boom  at  110  West  51st  street.  He  has  been  in  partnership  for 
three  years  with  Mrs.  Gertrude  Alotley  and  Mr.  Arthur  Gray. 
They  render  first  class  service  and  cater  to  select  patonage. 
They  work  faithfully  and  studj^  economy  and  are  therefore 
vein-  successful. 


MR.  CALKS  WALTON  AND  FAMILY, 

MR.  CAI.KR  WAI/I’ON  AND  PAMTI.Y.  BASKET  S'lWTION,  KY. 
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CENTRAL  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

At  ;Ht).5  State  street  we  have  the  Central  Baptist  Church, 
with  the  Rev.  TCilliams  in  charge. 

The  official  b^ard  con.sists  of  the  most  faithful  and  best 
qualified  members  of  the  church. 

The  Sunday  School  is  in  good  working  condition  and  the 
attendance  is  rapidly  increasing. 

This  little  church  is  located  near  three  of  the  largest  colored 
churches  of  the  city,  namely;  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church, 
Zion  A.  IM.  E.  Church,  and  The  Institutional  Church;  but  with 
all  this  it  is  still  growing.  This  speaks  well  for  the  pastor  and 
members  of  this  church. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

He  who  perseveres  in  a course  of  wisdom,  rectitude  and 
benevolence  is  sure  to  gather  around  his  friends  who  will  be 
true  and  faithful.  Honesty  and  industiy  will  procure  friends 
in  any  community. 

Go  to  the  men  of  busines  or  of  worth  or  of  infiuence  and 
ask  them  who  shall  have  their  confidence  and  support.  They 
will  teU  you.  the  men  who  falter  not  by  the  wayside,  who  toil 
in  their  calling  against  every  barrier;  whose  eyes  are  turned 
upward  and  whose  motto  is  “Excelsior.” 

These  are  the  men  to  whom  they  give  their  confidence,  but 
they  shun  the  lazy,  the  indolent,  the  fearful  and  the  flatter- 
ing. They  would  as  soon  trust  the  wind  as  such  men. 

If  you  would  win  friends  be  steady  and  true  to  yourself ; 
be  an  unfailing  friend  to  your  own  purposes;  stand  by  your 
own  character,  and  others  will  come  to  your  aid.  Though  the 
earth  quake  and  the  heavens  gather  blackness,  be  true  to  your 
coui-se  and  yourself.  Doubt  not  of  the  result ; victory  will  be 
yours.  A thousand  arms  of  strength  will  be  hard  to  sustain 
you. 

First  be  sure  that  your  profession  or  calling  in  life  is  a 
good  one ; one  that  God  Avill  sanction ; then  be  true  as  steel  to 
it.  Think  for  it : plan  for  it ; work  for  it ; live  for  it.  Throw 
your  whole  soul  into  it  and  success  will  crown  yoii  her  favorite 
child.  No  matter  whether  your  rbject  lie  great  or  small,  the 
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planting  of  a nation  or  a patch,  of  potatoes,  the  same  persever- 
ence  is  necessary  for  all.  An  iron  determination  is  admired  by  ' 
all  and  they  will  come  to  the  aid  of  him  who  directs  himself  to  f 
the  right  path.  ■ ] 

Perseverance  will  not  only  make  friends,  but  it  will  make  i 
favorable  circumstances.  It  is  silly  and  cowardly  to  complain  a 
of  the  circumstances  that  are  against  us.  Clouds  of  darkness,  1 
evil  foreboding’s,  oppositions,  enemies,  barriers  of  every  kind  i 
will  vanish  before  a stout  heart  and  a resolute  soul.  ! 

The  Alps  stood  between  Napoleon  and  Italy,  which  he  i 
desired  to  conquer.  He  scaled  the  mountain,  descended  upon  i 
his  prey.  His  startling  descent  more  than  half  conquered  the  | 
country.  He  forced  every  circumstance  into  his  favor.  His  ; ' 
greatest  barrier  proved  a sure  means  of  victory.  A conquered  ' ! 
enemy  is  often  the  easiest  slave ; so  a barrier  once  scaled  af-  : ' 
fords  a vantage  ground  for  our  future  efforts. 

Opposing  cireum-stances  often  create  strength,  both  meptally  ' ' 
and  physically.  Labor  makes  us  sttrong;  opposition  gives  us  '■ 
greater  power  of  resistance.  To  overcome  one  barrier  gives  us  i 
greater  ability  to  overcome  the  next.  Some  men  and  women  ; 
always  talk  as  though  fate  had  woven  a webb  of  circumstance.s  [ 
against  them  and  it  is  useless  for  them  to  try  to  break  through 
it.  How  short  sighted ! It  is  their  business  then  to  dash  on  in 
pureuit  of  their  object,  agaimst  everything.  The  circumstances 
will  gradually  turn  in  their  favor  and  they  will  deem  them- 
selves the  children  of  destiny. 

Look  at  nature;  she  has  a voice  which  is  the  voice  of  God 
teaching  thousands  of  les.sons  of  perseverance. 

The  lofty  mountains  are  wearing  down  by  slow  degrees. 
The  ocean  is  gradually  l)ut  slowly  filling  up  by  deposits  from  its 
th()usand  rivers. 

The  Niagara.  Falls  have  wore  back  several  miles  through  the 
hard  limestone  over  which  it  pours  columns  of  water  and  will  ! 
by  a certain  length  of  time  drain  the  Great  Lakes  which  f('ed 
its  boiling  channels. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Gilbert,  of  South  Carolina,  now  pa,s-' 
tor  of  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City. 
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PROF.  W.  S.  SCARBOROUGH. 

Oue  of  the  greatesc  educators  of  the  race  is  Prcf.  W.  S. 
Scarborough,  who  was  born  at  Macon,  Bibb  County,  Georgia, 
February  16,  1852.  He  is  an  example  of  a colored  child  who 
was  taught  by  its  widte  playmates  in  che  days  of  bondage. 

He  began  school  when  he  was  six  years  of  age  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  able  to  act  as  secretary  for  various  organiza- 
tions for  colored  people,  who  paid  him  a small  compensation. 

As  soon  as  they  found  it  posible  his  parents  placed  him  in 
the  Louis  High  School  where  he  finished  in  1869.  Going  from 
there  to  Atlanta  University,  and  from  thence  to  Uberlin  he 
graudated  from  the  last  institution  in  1875.  He  afterwards 
taught  Latin,  Greek  and  IMathematics  in  Bacon.  He  returned 
to  Oberliu  College,  where  he  took  a post  course  ol  Helen  ic 
Creek  and  Hebrew. 

He  was  formerly  principal  of  Allen  University  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.,  formerly  called  Paine  Institute.  He  established 
the  fiist  postoffice  at  Wilberfoi-ce,  and  was  made  ])ostmaster. 
He  established  and  became  president  of  the  first  young  men's 
reading  rooms. 

In  1881  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Author’s  Review  and 
Scrap  Book,  and  also  author  of  a Latin  and  Greek  text  bo(tk 
used  in  Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges  and  Chicago  University, 
and  also  several  able  papers.  He  has  honored  a number  of 
educational  societies  and  fraternities  with  his  membership. 
The  degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1875  and  of  L.  L.  D..  in  ^Yest  Africa  by  Liberia  College 
in  1878,  and  also  A.  M.  in  the  same  year  at  Oberlin. 

He  married  the  talented  writer  and  teacher,  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Bierce,  in  1883.  His  educational  works  hold  the  highest  rank 
even  in  institutions  of  learning  attended  only  by  white  people. 


OUR  TRAGEDIANS. 

Providence  would  not  have  it  that  the  race,  which  was  over 
two  centuries  in  slavery,  and  in  which  there  are  greater  pos- 
sibilities than  any  other  race,  have  been  known  to  ])ossess, 
should  prove  a race  of  ignorance  and  degraded  people.  It  is 
^ true  that  the  attainments  of  some  members  of  the  race  wlw 
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acquired  them  before  the  emaneipatiou  were  not  heralded  so  en- 
thusiastically as  wei'e  the  attainments  of  members  of  other 
races,  who  were  no  more  worthy  of  applause.  Yet  that  does 
not  disclaim  the  fact  that  the  Afro-American  people,  has  al- 
most since  its  abode  in  America,  had  a representative  in  all 
tlie  divisions  of  art,  literature,  science,  invention  and  labor. 

Ira  Aldridge  was  an  able  representative  of  the  race  upon 
the  stage  some  years  before  the  emancipation,  lie  was  born  at 
Belaii-,  near  Baltimore,  in  1804.  He  met  Edmund  Kean,  whom 
he  afterwards  accompanied  in  his  trip  through  Europe.  He 
made  his  fii*st  appearance  at  the  Koyal  Theatre  in  London 
in  the  character  of  “Othello.”  He  performed  it  with  Edmund 
Kean  as  “lago”  in  Ireland  in  1852.  He  appeared  in  Gei’- 
many  in  other  Shakespearean  characters.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia was  so  deeply  moved  with  his  appearance  that  he  sent  him 
a congratulatory  letter  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
“Chevalier”  in  recognition  of  his  dramatic  genius.  He  stuck 
nobly  to  his  calling  and  reached  the  top. 

i\lr.  J.  A.  Ameaux  is  another  gi'eat  tragedian  and  poet.  His 
father  was  born  in  Paris  and  his  mother  was  of  French  descent. 
He  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1855.  He  possessed  great  talent  and  i 
was  of  a graceful  and  pleasing  manner  and  unquenchable  am-  i 
bition. 

He  entered  Beech  Institute  and  graduated  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  He  then  went  to  New  York,  where  he  studied  lan- 
guages. He  was  also  a .student  at  the  Bertilz  School  of  Lan- 
gnages  and  perfected  himself  in  French.  He  took  a course  in 
the  Acaademic  Royal  Des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  et  Morals 
et  Politique,  in  Paris. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  made  his  appearance  as  a song  and 
dance  artist  in  Tony  Pastor’s  Metropolitan,  or  The  Old  Globe. 
In  1884,  he  acted  the  part  of  “lag'o,  ” which  was  received  so 
well  that  in  1885  he  acted  the  part  of  Richard  HI,  in  which  ! 
character  he  is  said  to  excel.  He  was  in  the  fonnation  of  the 
Colored  Astor  Place  Tragedy  Company.  He  was  author  of 
several  writings  in  different  periodicals  and  of  a uTimber  of 
meritorious  poems.  . He  wa.s  also  a graduate  of  the  New  York 
Grand  Conservatory  of  iMusie  and  Elocution. 
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MAJOR  MARTIN  R.  DELANEY. 

Major  31artiu  R.  Delaney  received  the  appointment  of 
major  from  President  Lincoln.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Freedman’s  Bureau  and  was  the  editor  of  the  “iMystery,”  an 
Afro-American  weekly  started  in  1843. 

This  remarkable  man  was  the  son  of  an  African  prince  and 
a Golah  woman  of  high  rank.  He  was  born  in  Charlestown, 
Va.,  May  6,  1812.  He  married  hliss  Katie  A.  Richards  in 
1843. 

In  1818  he  began  his  education  in  secret  and  when  it  was 
discovered  his  mother  moved  to  Chamberbnrg,  Pa.,  where  he 
lived  fifteen  yeai-s  and  attended  school.  In  1831  he  went  to 
Pittsburg  and  entered  school. 

In  1813  he  became  officially  connected  with  the  first  temper- 
ance society  among  the  Afro-Americans.  Some  time  after  he 
studied  medicine  and  lectured  on  physiology.  Great  honors  were 
conferred  upon  him. 


TOUSSAINT  L’OUVERTURE.  ■ 

As  far  as  history  and  tradition  record  Toussaint  L ’Overture 
was  the  greatest  warrior  of  African,  descent  known.  He  is  hon- 
ored and  reverenced  by  the  colored  people  universally.  His  like- 
ness adorns  hundreds  of  colored  people’s  homes,  and  no  doubt  it 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  numberless  colored  youths  who  have 
become  valiant  soldiers.  Any  treatise  on  the  advancement  or 
exploits  of  the  colored  people  is  incomplete  without  the  mention 
0 fthat  immortal  Toussaint  L ’Overture,  whose  real  name  was 
Toussaint  Breda. 

He  was  born  on  the  island  of  Haiti,  or  San  Domingo,  May  20, 
1743.  It  is  said  that  he  was  of  delicate  make  up  and  was  of 
a kind  and  open  disposition.  Fie  was  a slave  and  tended  flocks 
and  herds.  He  was  made  a coachman  by  M.  De  Liberatas  and 
later  a steward  of  the  sugar  house. 

When  the  revolution  began  in  1791  he,  then  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age,  joined  the  soldiers’  ranks  and  was  among  them  as  a physi- 
cian; but  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  front  to  lead  them.  The 
revolution  was  successful  under  his  leadership  and  was  restored 
to  peace.  After  this  he  was  made  ruler  of  the  island.  San  Do- 
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iiliugo  enjoyed  a blissful  period  under  his  ruling  until  1801, 
when  Bonaparte  subjected  the  island  to  slavery  and  sent  French 
troops  to  conquer  the  island. 

This  great  ruler’s  property  was  devastated,  his  family  scat- 
tered and  he  himself  taken  to  Switzerland  and  placed  in  a dun- 
geon, wdiere  he  died  April  3,  1803.  His  death  and  betrayal  was 
as  cruel  and  treacherous  as  that  of  the  renowned  Gen.  Maceo,  of 
the  Cuban  isles. 

Toussaint  fought  nobly  for  his  countrymen  and  in  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  His  last  words  are  said  to  have  been  to  his  son : 
‘ ‘ Some  day  you  will  return  to  San  Domingo  and  you  must  forget 
that  France  murdered  your  father.” 

The  cause  of  his  death  and  the  end  for  which  he  so  faithfully 
gave  his  life  is  touching.  He  was  offered  his  freedom  many 
times,  but  he  knew  his  freedom  meant  the  enslavement  of  his  peo- 
ple and  he  heroically  died  a marytyr’s  death.  He  married  a 
Avidow  who  had  one  son.  It  is  thought  he  learned  to  read  after 
he  married.  One  writer  in  eulogy  of  him  says: 

“This  man  risked  his  empire  rather  than  permit  the  slave 
trade  in  the  humble  village  of  his  dominions.  You  think  me  a 
fanatic  tonight,  for  you  read  history  no  twith  your  eyes  but  with 
prejudices.  But  fifty  ears  hence,  when  truth  gets  a hearing,  the 
muse  of  history  will  put  Phoeion  for  the  Greeks,  Brutus  for  the 
Romans,  Hampton  for  England,  Fayette  for  France,  choose 
Washington  as  a bright  consummate  fiower  of  our  earlier  civil- 
ization and  John  Brown  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  our  noonday;  then 
dipping  her  pen  in  the  sunlight,  wiU  write  in  the  clear  blue  above 
them  all  the  name  of  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  martyr,  Tous- 
saint L ’Overture. 

L ’Overture  is  a title  given  Toussaint  Breda,  meaning  “the 
opening,”  because  an  officer  in  speaking  of  him  said  wherever  he 
went  he  made  an  opening. 


DR.  A.  M.  CURTIS,  M.  D. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  Dr.  A.  M._  Curtis,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  brought  from  the  public  loud  praises  for  the  feats  he 
has  performed  in  surgery.  He  has  made  a record  for  himself, 
his  people  and  his  country  by  the  honors  he  has  attained.  Dr. 
Curtis’  reputation  is  national.  His  ability  has  been  tested  in 
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Chicago,  Bostou,  Washiugtou,  Philadelphia  and  other  large  cities. 

During  his  practice  as  a physician  and  surgeon  in  Chicago 
he  successful!  performed  dilferent  operations  that  brought  him 
fame  in  connection  with  his  hospital  work  there. 

As  surgeou-iu-chief  of  the  Freedmen’s  Hospital  at  Washing- 
ton he  successfully  performed  the  operation  known  as  “the 
Cesarian  section  ’ ’ twice  upon  the  same  persons.  An  operation  of 
this  nature  was  previously  unknown.  At  the  National  Medical 
Association,  held  in  Philadelphia  August,  1906,  he  performed  the 
most  skillful  and  difficult  operation  undertaken  before  an  as- 
sembly of  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  widely  known  surgeons 
of  the  continent  while  that  body  was  in  session.  Dr.  Curtis  read 
a paper,  “The  Importance  of  Early  Operation  in  Acute  Ab- 
dominal Diseases,  ’ ’ which  was  most  favorably  received  and 
caused  lively  discussions  among  those  present. 

The  Daily  Philadelphia  Telegraph  said;  “There  is  not  a 
more  dangerous  nor  vital  abdominal  operation  known  to  sur- 
gery' than  the  removal  of  fibroid  tumors.  With  deftness,  skill, 
etc.,  that  showed  him  to  be  a master  of  his  work.  Dr.  Curtis  used 
his  knife  on  two  such  cases  this  morning.  The  tumorous  growth 
we  removed  shorty  before  eight  and  those  who  witnessed  the 
operation  are  satisfied  the  patients’  lives  have  been  prolonged. 
It  is  rare  that  operations  of  this  kind  result  in  complete  cure.”^ 

His  work  at  the  Howard  University  Medical  School  and 
Freedmen’s  Hospital  has  referred  work  from  all  parts  of  the 
South  to  him.  He  has  frecpent  calls  to  Richmond  and  Balti- 
more by  physicians  who  have  rare  and  difficult  operations  to  be 
performed. 

He  does  the  major  surgery  at  Richmond  Hospital  and  the 
majority  of  the  cases  of  delicate  character  at  Provident  Hospital 
in  Baltimore.  Garfield  Hospital,  one  of  the  largest  white  insti- 
tutions in  Washington,  D.  C.,  recently  requested  him  to  take 
charge  of  a highly  important  surgical  case. 

Dr.  Curtis’  office  is  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  U street 
northwest.  He  has  an  overwhelming  practice.  He  is  a lecturer 
on  medicine  and  is  called  a medical  genius.  He  is  planning  to 
establish  a private  sanitarium  in  the  palatial  building  he  occupies 
in  Washington,  which  will  greatly  accommodate  people  who 
wish  his  service  and  come  from  a distance. 
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lie  made  a tour  through  the  vSouth  in  the  spring  of  1907,  lec- 
turing. He  is  one  of  the  committee  that  has  control  of  the  Afro- 
American  medical  and  surgical  exhibition  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position. 


RALPH  W.  TYLER,  OF  OHIO. 

The  appointment  of  another  of  our  race  to  the  official  rank 
of  the  government  is  something  to  make  us  feel  encouraged. 

The  office  of  the  “Fourth  Auditor,”  formerly  held  by  the 
Hon.  John  R.  Lynch  of  IMississippi  and  Mr.  Robert  Terrel  during 
the  administration  of  President  Harrison,  afterwards  filled  by 
white  men,  has  been  recently  filled  by  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  of  Ohio, 
a noted  Afro-American. 

Mr.  Tyler  is  widely  known  as  a .journalist  among  renowned 
literary  men  of  the  two  predominating  races  of  this  country. 
His  fitness  or  ability  are  not  questioned,  and  it  is  without  doubt 
that  he  will  discharge  his  duty  satisfactorily  as  auditor  of  the 
treasury  for  the  Navy  Department. 

The  chief  executive  has  caused  no  little  comment  by  connect- 
ing Mr.  Tyler’s  name  with  the  collectorship  at  Cincinnati,  and 
the  colored  people  throughout  the  country  had  their  spirits  some- 
what daunted  by  his  new  appointment,  which  increases  the  num- 
ber of  important  federal  positions  held  by  colored  men,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Vernon,  Register;  Mr.  J.  C.  Dancy,  Recorder,  and  R.  W. 
Tyler,  Auditor. 


MR.  WILSON  GRAVES. 

Mr.  Wilson  Graves,  of  Martha,  Tenn.,  is  a valuable  citizen 
and  a successful  farmer  of  the  volunteer  state,  where  wealth  and 
opportunities  are  not  abundant  for  the  colored  people.  Aside 
from  the  prevailing  circumstances  that  are  so  unfavorable  to 
colored  people  who  are  striving  to  accumulate  something. 

Mr.  Graves,  who  is  forty  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Virginia. 
He  has  been  a tiUer  of  the  soil  for  a number  of  years  and  is  now 
worth  more  than  $15,000  in  property  and  live  stock.  He  owns 
120  acres  of  land,  twelve  head  of  live  stock  and  a beautiful 
orchard  and  a large  gardening  spot.  His  wife  raises  a number 
of  chickens  and  other  fowls. 


MRS.  ODILE  M.  BURHAM. 

3222  State  St.,  Chicago. 

One  -n-ho  works  hard  for  the  uplifting 
of  her  race. 


MRS.  FRANKIE  HEGAMIK, 
Chicago. 

One  who  has  given  all  life  to  the 
uplifting  of  her  race. 


(See  Page  349.) 
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They  have  seven  children  and  only  one  girl,  Miss  Rena,  who 
is  a diligent  student  of  the  seventh  grade  at  the  Laguardo,  Tenn., 
school.  They  are  members  of  the  C.  M.  E.  Church. 


ME.  C.  E.  SEARCY. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Searcy,  Mt.  Juliet,  Wilson  county,  Tenn.,  is  a 
farmer  who  has  made  gigantic  strides  along  that  line.  He  has 
acquired  in  thirty  years  a farm  of  modern  implements.  His 
live  stock  and  yearly  produce  brings  him  bountiful  returns  for 
his  labor. 

Prior  to  his  awakening  to  the  Afro-American’s  critical  condi- 
tion Mr.  Searcy  worked  hard,  but  was  a regular  spendthrift. 
He  realized  that  each  individual  of  the  race  is  a factor  in  the 
race  problem  that  is  clamoring  for  solution.  He  concluded  that 
he  would  save  his  money  and  obtain  the  good  to  be  gotten  out 
of  farming  and  thus  contributed  that  credit  each  colored  citizen 
is  due  his  race. 


REV.  THOMAS  TANCY. 

Rev.  Thomas  Yancy  was  born  in  Clarksville,  Va.,  in  18-40. 
After  the  Civil  War  he  moved  his  family  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  received  his  license  to  preach  over  a score  of  years  ago 
from  the  St.  James  Baptist  Church. 

He  and  his  wife  are  living  happily  in  their  own  home  with 
their  five  children,  one  daughter,  a very  refined  young  lady,  and 
four  sons,  who  by  their  honest  character  are  a credit  to  their 
father. 

Rev.  Yancy  is  honored  and-  respected  by  all  who  know  him 
and  he  is  an  able  minister. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  THOMAS  BRUNT. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brunt,  of  Brent  Town,  Tenn.,  are  pros- 
perous colored  people  of  the  South.  They  have  been  mar- 
ried forty  years  and  own  e.xtensive  property  and  are  numbered 
with  the  many  that  place  the  race  in  an  admirable  position  be- 
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fore  the  world.  They  are  stalwart  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 


KEV.  W.  S.  PITTS. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Pitts,  pastor  of  the  Spring  Hill  Baptist  Churcli, 
New  Providence,  Tennessee,  and  other  churches  in  the  rural 
district  in  the  state,  has  done  a notable  work  in  his  nine  years 
of  ministerial  work  which  has  been  a credit  to  him.  He  was  made 
president  of  the  Sunday  School  Convention  and  the  Cumberland 
River  Association  of  Tennessee. 


MRS.  SALLIB  JACKSON. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Jackson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  a restaurant  of 
modern  management.  Its  yearly  increase  of  profits  to  its  pro- 
prietress demonstrates  her  success.  Mrs.  Jackson  has  five  em- 
plojmd  and  she  is  interested  in  the  advancement  of  her  race. 


MR.  JOSEPH  BRYANT. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bryant,  of  Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn.,  is  a loyal  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  has  a family  of  twelve  children 
whom  he  has  taught  to  aspire  for  intelligence  and  noble  pur- 
poses. He  owns  five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  a large  amount 
of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Bryant*  is  a philanthropist  and  with  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  intellectual  power  of  his  community  was  the  first  col- 
ored man  to  build  a school  house  for  the  colored  people.  He  is 
highly  respected  by  both  races. 

His  many  children  are  a pride  and  solace  to  him.  One  son 
is  in  the  United  States  army,  another  owns  a home  in  Kentucky. 
Miss  Arab,  his  sixteen-year-old  daughter,  is  an  intelligent  and 
promising  young  lady  of  the  race,  which  her  picture  portrays. 


MR.  GEORGE  ST.  JULIEN  STEPHENS. 

Mr.  George  St.  Julien  Stephens,  who  was  always  desirous  of 
making  himself  useful  to  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  has  won 
for  himself  the  position  of  reporter  for  the  “Reformer”  by  his 
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noble  character  and  accomplishments.  The  “Reformer”  is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  literature  edited  by  the  colored  people. 
He  was  born  forty-five  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  He 
attended  the  parish  school  of  St.  Phillips  P.  E.  Church  two 
years.  Later  he  entered  and  finished  at  the  Navy  Hill  School. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  High  and  Normal  School  of 
Richmond,  making  the  highest  marks  in  his  junior  year,  being 
under  the  required  age.  In  1876,  when  he  was  to  graduate,  he 
was  too  small  in  stature  to  practice  as  a teacher  in  the  Model 
school  in  the  senior  year.  He  was  a classmate  with  Prof.  James 
H.  Johnson  and  Captain  B.  A.  Graves,  both  prominent  teach- 
ers. 

By  donning  a long  coat  and  trousei-s  he  applied  for  and  se- 
cured a teacher’s  license  to  teach  in  King.  William  county.  He 
taught  for  two  yeare  and  re-entered  the  High  and  Normal  School 
six  weeks  before  the  commencement  and  graduated  in  1878.  In 
the  same  year  he  won  a three  years’  scholarship  to  Richmond 
Institute  in  a competitive  examination  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Virginia  Educational  and  Historical  Association,  John  W. 
C.  Cromwell,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  president.  He  out  won  some 
of  the  well  known  educators  in  the  examination,  but  his  mother 
was  iU  and  his  father  had  his  six  younger  children  to  support, 
so  Mr.  Stephens  relinquished  his  claim  to  the  scholarship  and 
Miss  Turpin,  who  was  second  to  him,  received  it.  He  continued 
teaching  and  studied  privately  under  Prof.  J.  E.  Jones,  and 
studied  law  also,  although  he  never  applied  for  admission  to  the 
bar. 

From  1876  to  1894  he  was  a teacher  in  the  public  school  of  the 
state  of  Virginia.  For  ten  years  he  taught  in  Richmond.  He 
was  instructor  in  the  State  Normal  School  of  Colored  Teachers 
for  five  years. 

He  became  interested  in  politics  and  ably  supported  the  Re- 
publican party.  While  a teacher  he  was  in  close  touch  with  the 
Afro-American  press  and  was  a regular  contributor  to  the  Peters- 
burg Herald.  Norfolk  Recorder  and  other  publications. 

In  T895-6  he  taught  in  Lawrenceville  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  but  resigned  to  do  campaign  work  in  the  McKinley  cam- 
paign. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Sixth  Virginia  Infantry,  U.  S.  V.,  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  He  was  firet  sergeant  of  his  company. 
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^Yllile  in  the  army  he  was  a regular  reporter  for  the  “Re-  I 
former”  and  Richmond  Planet.  He  has  been  reporter  for  the  I 
Reformer  since  he  was  mustered  out.  He  is  also  connected  with-  i 
the  New  York  Age  and  the  News  Leader  and  evening  daily  of 
Richmond. 

hie  is  secretary  of  the  Afro-American  Conference,  ex-secre- 
tary of  the  Richmond  Afro-American  Business  League  and  of- 
ficial reporter  for  the  State  Business  League.  He  was  the  first 
Afro-American  to  register  under  the  new  constitution  of  Virginia 
in  Riclunond.  He  is  seci’etary  of  the  colored  Republican  organ- 
ization of  Richmond.  He  has  served  a number  of  years  as  a 
memfier  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Phillips  Chixrch  and  as  register 
also.  He  is  a bachelor. 


C.  B.  MOSELEY. 

C.  B.  Mosely,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  lias  a skating  rink  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  where  the  young  colored  people  have  a 
modern  place  of  amusement  in  that  city.  The  place  is  first  class 
and  respectable,  and  it  is  said  that  it  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  program  consists  of  fancy  skating,  racing  and  vaudeville 
each  night.  Such  a place  conducted  on  approved  principles  is 
beneficial  in  a physical  and  social  w'ay  to  our  young  people. 


REV.  MARY  LARK  HILL.  ! 

Rev.  Maiy  Lark  Hill,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  the  , 
Women’s  E.  W.  of  A.  or  Queen  Esther  Mission,  is  the  founder  jl 
of  that  organization  which  is  located  at  5251  Dearborn  street,  f 
Chicago,  111.  The  majority  of  the  officers  and  membera  of  this  j< 
gospel  institution  are  women  preachei-s  who  have  united  in  their  , ji 
efforts  to  spreau  the  tidings  of  Christ.  j 

Mrs.  Hill  founded  this  organization  about  1904  because  of  I 
some  abridgment  the  women  met  in  all  denominations.  By  this  | 
step  she  hopes  to  encourage  and  advance  the  privileges  of  women  j 
preachers.  | 

She  is  a native  of  Tennessee,  where  she  was  converted  at  j 
Nashville  and  was  made  a member  of  Seay’s  Chapel  M.  E. 
Church  until  she  was  called  to  preach.  She  traveled  as  an  evan- 
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gelist  and  conducted  large  revival  meetings  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  CMcago,  111.,  and  other  large  cities.  She 
has  been  the  means  of  hundreds  of  souls  being  converted  and  of 
many  Christians  being  revived. 

She  was  a member  of  St.  Mark’s  M.  E.  Church  in  Chicago 
until  she  started  her  present  mission.  She  has  several  mem- 
bers, lady  clergy,  and  a few  men  attendants.  They  have  a pool 
in  the  church  and  several  have  been  baptized.  The  mission  is 
free  of  debt. 

Because  of  the  unusual  basis  upon  which  tlie  mission  was  or- 
ganized it  has  been  of  great  interest  to  many.  They  have  ex- 
cellent services  when  they  have  baptizing. 


MR.  THOMAS  GEYDER. 

Mr.  Thomas  Geyder,  of  Batavia,  111.,  is  the  principal  colored 
truck  farmer  that  lives  near  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  Virginia 
and  was  left  an  orphan  when  very  jmung.  He  is  a self-made 
man.  He  did  all  kinds  of  work,  saved  his  money  and  invested  in 
a truck  farm  twenty  years  ago,  for  eleven  hundred  dollars,  in 
Batavia.  For  this  same  place  he  has  been  otfered  three  thousand 
doUars  since. 

He  cares  for  a large  strawberry  patch,  Avhich  brings  him  an 
annual  profit  of  $500.  These  pay  him  better  than  anything  on 
his  farm.  He  raises  all  kinds  of  truck  vegetables  and  also  has 
a large  number  of  cherry  trees.  He  believes  his  success  has  been 
due  to  his  punctuality.  He  breaks  his  fast  every  morning  at 
four  o’clock. 

His  wife  Avas  the  AvidoAv  of  the  late  Rev.  Chevon,  one  of  the 
oldest  ministers  in  the  A.  iM.  E.  Church.  She  devotes  her  time 
to  raising  chickens,  Avhich  are  of  the  finest  breed. 

Their  place  is  located  among  the  Avealthiest  Avhite  farmers  of 
Batavia  and  the  Elevated  Railway  passes  the  door.  Mr.  Geyder 
was  formerly  a waiter  in  NeAV  York  City. 


BYROX  E.  LIPPIXS. 

We  have  written  of  several  men  and  their  occupations,  which 
appeal  to  us,  but  none  seem  more  intere.sting  than  the  busine.ss 
career  of  Byron  E.  Lippins,  of  Batavia,  111.  He  came  to  this 
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place  iu  1897  and  was  employed  in  the  Challenge  factory,  the  I 
largest  windmill  factory  in  Illinois.  He  i^reviously  lived  in  New  i 
York  and  came  west  in  1880,  and  since  that  time  has  made  sev-  I 
eral  trips  to  New  York  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  ! 1 
While  working  at  the  Challenge  factory  Mr.  Lippins  and  i 1 
IMiss  Susie  Hall  were  married  in  1903.  Mrs.  Lippins’  father  and  , 1 
mother  died  when  she  was  very  small  and  she  was  raised  by  her  ! : 
grandfather,  Eev.  A.  T.  Hall,  one  of  the  founders  of  Quinn  i 
Chapel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago.  She  attended  the  Aurora  _ i 
public  schools  and  finished  from  the  High  School  of  that  city  in 
1895.  She  also  received  two  diplomas  in  music  at  Elgin,  111.,  ; 
where  she  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Lois  E.  Hillie,  who  was  the  first  1 
music  teacher  to  Strauss  of  the  Strauss  Quintet  Club.  j 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Lippins  bought  a restaurant  of  ' 
a white  man  at  the  A.  E.  C.  Electric  Railroad  station  which  was  c 
doing  very  poor  business  and  reqiiired  only  one  helper.  The  ' i 
Electric  Lunch  Room  and  Restaurant  accommodates  men  only. 
Since  Mr.  Lippins  has  bought  the  place  he  hires  four  women  and  | 
two  men,  who  do  the  cooking,  serving,  laundry  work  and  all  ; . 
the  regular  work  required.  He  has  twenty-four  rooms  fitted  up  j 
for  regular  roomers  and  eight  rooms  for  transients.  His  patrons 
are  principally  white,  as  very  few  colored  people  live  in  Batavia.  I 
The  g)-owth  of  this  place  in  three  years  has  been  phenomenal 
under  his  management  and  he  now  sees  it  necessary  to  find  larger 
quarters.  He  is  planning  to  make  his  place  at  2 East  Wilson 
street  larger.  His  present  place  it  at  2-1-6  Wilson  street. 


ROBIN  RICHE. 

The  author  is  pleased  to  give  a sketch  of  Mr.  Robin  Riche, 
102  Bowman  street,  St.  Charles,  111.,  in  which  he  interestingly 
portrays  his  life. 

“I  was  born  aiid  reared  in  Alabama.  I ran  away  in  the 
time  of  slavery  and  went  to  the  Yankees  and  there  received  free- 
dom. At  that  time  I had  a wife  and  two  children.  My  wife’s 
maiden  name  was  Martha  Ford.  One  day  my  boss  called  us  and 
told  us  he  could  give  us  no  more  protection,  so  I thought  it  time 
to  protect  myself.  We  were  without  a timepiece,  so  we  watched 
the  stars. 
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‘ ‘ I ran  away  the  next  morning  about  three  o ’clock,  and  when  I 
reached  the  Yankees  I had  good  pi’otection.  The  following  day 
my  wife  ran  away  and  met  me  at  Tus  Annbia.  The  government 
sent  her  North.  We  met  again  in  twenty-one  months  on  a little 
farm  in  Canada  and  she  had  the  two  boys  with  her. 

‘ ‘ I was  not  an  enlisted  soldier  but  an  employe  of  the  govem- 
ment.  I received  wages  and  board.  That  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  handled  a gum. 

“It  was  two  years  after  that  before  I had  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing my  wife.  We  settled  down  in  the  little  cottage  in  St. 
Charles,  111.,  whei’e  we  lived  until  we  were  able  to  build  a g’ood, 
modem  house  of  six  rooms.  The  eight  cost  me  $270  at  that  time. 
With  the  improvements  on  my  place  it  is  now  worth  $3,500.  I 
have  labored  hard  and  am  able  to  take  care  of  my  family  in  my 
old  age. 

“I  have  educated  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Hester  Horton,  who  has 
taught  school  in  the  South.  She  and  her  husband  own  their  own 
home. 

“I  am  employed  by  a very  nice  man  named  M.  Alex.  Roche. 
Mr.  Roche  is  a man  that  has  a high  regard  for  the  colored  people 
and  I have  been  in  his  employ  for  more  than  four  years.  I have 
no  knowledge  of  books,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I was  brought 
up  in  a time  when  colored  people  were  not  allowed  to  handle 
books,  but  I enjoy  hearing  colored  newspapers  and  books  read. 
I\Iy  idea  was  to  have  a home  of  my  own,  and  for  forty-three  years 
I have  been  paying  taxes,  and  the  Lord  has  blessed  me  with  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  and  appreciating  the  privilege  of  being 
a worthy  citizen. 

“After  I had  been  North  about  twenty-seven  years  I went 
South  and  visited  my  people.  The  man  that  owned  me  shook 
my  hand  and  was  glad  to  see  me.  He  called  me  into  the  house 
and  I was  introduced  to  his  wife  and  son.  AYe  sat  and  talked, 
and  he  advised  me  to  stay  in  the  North,  as  I was  doing  well  there, 

“St.  Charles  is  a beautiful  little  town.  All  the  colored  peo- 
ple here  own  their  own  homes.  My  place  is  situated  near  the 
electric  line.  I have  made  this  my  home  for  forty-three  years 
and  I have  never  met  better  people.  The  second  time  I married 
a Aliss  Sarah  Graves. 
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‘ ‘ I have  never  met  better  officers  and  white  people  than  there 
are  in  St.  Charles,  and  I feel  that  my  influence  Avith  them  is 
very  good.” 


REV.  A.  T.  HALL. 

One  of  the  charter  membex’s  of  Quinn  Chapel  A.  M.  E. 
Chui’ch,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  Rev.  A.  T.  Hall,  of  Batavia,  111. 
Wlien  he  joined  this  church  there  AA^ei'e  only  seven  members. 
Quinn  chapel  is  the  oldest  A.  IM.  E.  Chui’ch  in  Chicago  and  the 
fourth  church  of  any  color  established  in  the  city. 

Rev.  Hall  Avas  made  a class  leader  and  later  he  Avas  given 
exlioi’ter’s  license.  The  pastor  was  living  some  hundred  miles 
from  Chieag’o  and  Rev.  Hall  AA'as  given  ehai’ge  during  his  absence. 
He  AA’as  a barber  but  he  put  all  his  energy  in  church  AA'ork. 

He  Avas  born  and  I’eai’ed  in  Ohio  and  came  to  Chicago  when 
ox  cai’ts  and  mules  Avere  the  principal  conveyance.  People  forty- 
tAA'o  miles  away  Avould  come  to  the  city,  being  all  night  on  the 
jonniey,  to  bring  things  to  market. 

From  his  lofty  ti*ain  of  thought  he  conveyed  to  the  people 
a clear  conception  of  the  AA^ork  of  Christ  and  spoke  them  in  a 
persuasive  voice  of  their  duty.  Duty  as  a Christian  and  obliga- 
tions as  a citizen,  to  be  obedient  and  to  operate  business  enter- 
prise in  a business-like  AAmy.  He  often  AA^alked  eighteen  and 
tAventy  miles  to  his  churches,  as  there  Avere  no  cars  and  he  had 
no  other  means  of  conveyance.  Sunday  nights  after  the  preach- 
ing sei’vice  he  AAmuld  Avalk  back  to  Chicago,  being  all  night  some- 
times, in  order  to  be  at  his  place  of  business  the  folloAving  morn- 
ing. 

He  purchased  his  fii’st  property  in  Chicago  on  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal streets.  It  consisted  of  one  acre  and  a half  and  it  cost  him 
tAvo  hundred  dollai’s.  In  after  yeai’s  he  sold  it  for  six  thousand 
dollai’s.  He  then  paid  seven  hundi’ed  and  fifty  dollars  for  prop- 
ei-ty  in  BataA'ia,  111.,  that  is  now  valued  at  three  thousand  dollars. 
He  has  another  lot  there  for  Avhich  he  paid  one  hundred  and 
eight  dollai's  and  sold  a portion  of  it  for  tAvo  hundred  dollax’s. 

ReA^  Hall  is  an  honorable  man,  a very  respected  and  rever- 
enced divine.  He  has  six  living  childi’en,  all  of  AAdiom  are  edu- 
cated and  cultured.  One  son  has  been  in  the  government  eixi- 
people  still  I’emain  staixnch  friends  of  the  race. 


REV.  H.  F.  WILSON 
of  Glencoe,  111. 

Runs  a steam  laundry  in  this  town. 


(See  page  333.) 
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Mrs.  Susie  Hall-Lippius,  of  Batavia,  is  a grand- daughter. 
Her  parents  died  when  she  was  young  and  she  was  educated  in 
i the  schools  of  Aurora  and  graduated  in  music  at  Elgin.  Her 
I grandfather  raised  her. 

I He  has  given  all  his  children  property  and  still  has  plenty  to 
\ live  on.  He  is  a superannuate  of  this  conference  and  receives 
over  one  hundred  dollars  from  it  each  year  as  an  appreciation  of 
his  services  that  he  has  rendered  as  a minister.  He  is  the 
; pioneer  member  of  the  conference.  ' He  receives  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  a year  from  the  house  built  on  the  corner 
next  to  him. 

^ He  was  connected  with  the  Underground  Railway  during 

I slaver}’  and  befriended  several  colored  people  in  his  home  at  that 
I time.  He  provided  them  with  food  and  sometimes  money.  He 
[ can  speak  truthfully  of  the  kindness  of  the  white  people  of  the 
' North  to  the  fugitive  slave  and  maintains  that  many  white 

people  stil  Iremain  staunch  friends  of  the  race. 


MR.  JACK  PILL. 

Mr.  Jack  Pill,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  is  an  uneducated  man,  hav- 
ing been  born  a slave,  but  he  had  such  a desire  to  become  a 
worthy  citizen  and  a taxpayer  that  he  put  forth  all  his  efforts  in 
manual  labor.  He  took  petty  jobs  and  worked  diligently  in 
order  to  reap  full  benefit  from  them. 

One  severe  winter  after  he  had  worked  very  hard  he  man- 
aged to  save  nine  dollars  with  which  he  went  into  the  restaurant 
business.  By  earnest  efforts  that  nine  dollars  has  grown  to  fif- 
teen hundred  dollai*s,  and  Mr.  Pill  and  his  two  helpers  are  kept 
very  busy.  His  patronage  consists  of  the  best  people  of  the  city. 

He  is  liberal  to  his  church  and  all  worthy  causes  because  he 
believes  that  if  you  contribute  to  worthy  causes  God  will  bless 
you.  He  keeps  his  place  well  supplied  with  all  colored  period- 
icals. 


OUR  LEADING  COLORED  CITIZENS. 

Chicago  has  given  the  colored  man  exalted  positions,  and  to- 
day there  are  more  of  our  race  holding  high  positions  in  this  city 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
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The  secret  of  Chicago’s  success  lies  in  its  commercial  attain- 
ments. She  has  opened  her  doors  to  all  men  and  her  laws  are 
executed  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  Each  man  is  measured 
out  his  just  deserts. 

The  white  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois  have  demonstrated 
their  tender  feelings  for  the  colored  people  by  giving  them 
worthy  positions,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  best  friends  this 
race  has  ever  had  live  in  Chicago. 

Within  its  bounds  there  is  a small  world  created  by  eminent 
colored  people.  Each  ^ay  its  prominence  becomes  more  noted 
by  the  entree  of  some  aspiring  soul  who  enters  its  domain.  Its 
school  facilities  and  employment  and  other  privileges  has  placed 
it  in  the  light  of  a home  for  the  black  man  in  every  walk  of  life. 
In  every  profession  the  women  are  represented.  There  are 
numbers  of  trained  nurses,  school  teachers,  etc.  There  are 
photographers,  grocers,  storage  men,  housewives,  furniture  stores, 
dr}"  goods  and  gent’s  furnishing  and  department  stores.  'There 
are  different  industries  and  trades  that  are  represented  by  hun- 
dreds of  our  people.  There  are  750  colored  mail  clerks  and  car- 
riers ; six  appointed  to  the  responsible  position  of  inspectors  and 
collectors  of  customs;  scores  are  employed  by  the  city,  as,  Hon. 
S.  A.  T.  Watkins,  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney;  P.  D.  McFar- 
land; Deputy  Factory  Inspector;  James  W.  Turner,  Clerk  in  the 
Milk  Department,  and  numerous  other  clerical  positions  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  There  are  several  young  women  who  are 
clerks,  stenographers  and  secretaries  to  men  who  are  in  high  of- 
fices of  the  city. 

Cook  county,  of  which  Chicago  is  a greater  part,  leads  with 
colored  men  as  officials.  We  shall  be  brief  and  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  one  hundred  colored  men  holding  county  offices : L. 
B.  Anderson,  Assistant  State’s  Attorney;  John  K.  Marshall, 
Deputy  Game  Warden;  Wesley  Pfummer  and  J.  F.  Laekman, 
Deputy  Sheriffs,  and  AV.  Boyd,  Fish  Warden. 

The  employes  of  the  Federal  Building  are  A.  A.  BroAvn,  clerk 
in  the  Appraiser’s  Office;  A.  Outtereon,  Opener  and  Packer;  D. 
M.  Asbury,  Clerk  in  the  Appraiser’s  Oflfive;  G.  AYaurick,  Messen- 
ger for  Judge  Kohlsaat ; A\^.  C.  Bell,  Messenger  for  Judge  Bethea 
and  others. 

There  is  one  fire  company  composed  entirely  of  colored  men 
who  have  done  justice  to  themselves  and  their  race  in  the  twenty 
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fight  yeai’s  of  their  urgaiiizatiou.  There  are  about  twelve  men' 
in  this  company  and  they  are  stationed  on  Taylor  street,  near 
State  street.  There  are  other  colored  men  working  in  white  com- 
panies aJid  there  has  been  some  talk  of  the  chief  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment organizing  another  company.  , 


THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

The  Juvenile  Court  ,of  260  Clark  street,  has  several  colored 
women  who  spend  their  time  looking  uji  wayward  boys  and  girls. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McDonald,  of  6130  Ada  street,  has  made  her 
name  immortal  by  the  way  she  has  acted  as  a guardian  angel  to 
many  helpless  children  who  were  cold  and  hungry  or  had  unfit 
parents  or  guardians.  She  was  the  first  colored  woman  to  act  as 
a probation  officer  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  For  many  months  she 
worked  without  pay  and  worked  so  faithfully  until  the  heart  of 
the  judge  of  that  court  was  touched  and  she  was  placed  on  the 
pay  roll.  She  worked  faithfully  and  soon  many  women  of  our 
race  became  interested  and  we  now  have  Mrs.  Albreta  Moore- 
Smith,  Miss  Gertrude  Smith,  Miss  Terrell,  Mrs.  Willie  Florence 
Scott  and  Mi's.  Chilton  doing  the  same  work. 

There  is  a colored  regiment  whose  colonel  and  officers  and 
privates  are  aU  colored  men.  When  it  was  first  organized  it  was 
called  the  Ninth  Battalion,  and  John  Buckner  was  Major.  They 
took  part  in  the  Spanish- American  War  and  made  a record  by 
saving  President  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders,  of  New  York. 
VTien  they  were  made  a regiment  John  R.  Marshall  was  made 
colonel  and  has  held  the  position  ever  since.  R.  F.  Ratcliffe  is 
Adjutant;.  Jordan  Charis,  Chaplain;  Dr.  Allen  A.  Wesley,  Sur- 
geon, and  James  H.  Johnson,  Lieutenant  colonel. 

There  are  nearly  fifty  colored  policemen  in  the  city,  and  the 
following  hold  important  positions  in  the  Police  Department : 
Adelbert  H.  Roberts,  Clerk  at  the  Harrison  street  station;  Prank 
Childs,  Desk  Sergeant  at  Sixty-third  street  station;  Wm.  R.  Har- 
ris, Clerk  in  the  Chief  of  Police  Office,  and  others. 

There  are  a number  of  colored  schcol  teachers  in  the  city,  viz : 
Miss  Mary  Crutchfield,  ini's.  Frank  Warring  and  Mrs.  Patton, 
at  Moreeley  School,  Twenty-fourth  street  and  Michigan  avenue; 
Misses  Mamie  Davis,  Virginia  Gibson  and  iMrs.  Florence  Brent, 
at  Keith  School.  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Dearborn  street ; Miss 
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SampsoD,  Hayes  School;  Taylor,  Farren  School;  Mrs. 

White,  John  McGrath  School;  Miss  Boyle  and  Mi*s.  Hudson, 
Jones  School;  Miss  Smith,  Eighteenth  and  Ashland  avenue 
school;  Miss  Florence  Davis  and  Mis  sMary  Ferguson. 


THE  AMANDA  SMITH  ORPHANAGE. 

The  most  loved  of  all  our  women  evangelists  is  Amanda 
Smith,  who  has  pleased  so  many  audiences  and  been  the  means 
of  so  many  souls  being  converted  through  her  motherly  talks  and 
her  sweet  voice.  She  has  traversed  this  country  doing  good  for 
all  races.  She  has  seen  the  hardships  of  the  orphans  and  a few 
years  ago  started  a home  for  the  children  in  Harvey,  111.  This 
home  she  has  supported  principally  by  her  lectures.  It  is  kept 
very  clean  and  the  children  are  treated  so  kindly  that  they  are 
hardly  ever  ready  to  leave.  The  people  of  Chicago  feel  that  the 
home  belongs  to  them  and  they  use  every  effort  to  help  support 
it.  But  old  age  has  crept  upon  Mrs.  Smith  and  she  has  been 
compelled  to  get  some  one  to  superintend  the  home.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  Rev.  D.  H.  V.  Purnell,  who  is  working 
faithfully  for  the  little  folks. 

IMrs.  Smith  always  carries  one  of  the  children  with  her  in  her 
travels  and  he  acts  as  her  private  secretary. 


HUME  FOR  THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

All  of  our  people  have  not  been  blessed  with  enough  means 
to  support  them  when  they  become  aged.  There  must  be  some 
means  provided  for  them.  The  people  of  Chicago  thought  of 
this  and  established  a home  at  610  Garfield  boulevard.  The  old 
people  are  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  charitable  people  of  our 
race  see  that  means  are  provided  by  which  they  can  live  com- 
fortably. 


THE  COLORED  PAPERS  OP  CHICAGO. 

Chicago  has  four  weekly  colored  papers  published,  which  are 
The  Conservator,  The  Broad  Ax,  The  Illinois  Idea  and  The 
Weekly  Reporter.  The  Conservator  is  the  leader  of  these,  hav- 
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iug  been  the  oldest  of  the  four.  Uuder  the  mauagement  of  Mr. 
Sandy  W.  Trice  this  paper  has  grown  rapidly.  The  Broad  Ax 
is  also  well  established  and  much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Julius  Tay- 
lor, its  editor. 


THE  PEKIN  THEATKE. 

Again  Chicago  feels  proud  of  having  the  only  Afro-Amer- 
ican theater  in  the  world.  This  theater  is  managed  by  Mr. 
Eobert  T.  Motts,  an  old  business  man  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Mott  is  to  be  highly  complimented  on  his  rousing  success 
and  the  race  feels  proud  of  him  because  he  is  a black,  employ- 
ing black  men  and  running  a first  class  playhouse  for  black 
people. 

No  playhouse  in  the  city  can  excel  the  Pekin  in  cleanliness, 
order  and  talent.  Mr.  J.  Ed.  Green,  the  stage  manager,  has 
made  it  a wonderful  success  by  the  class  of  plays  he  has  pro- 
duced. At  no  theatre  in  any  place  can  we  find  a better  comedian 
than  Harrison  Stewart,  nor  a singer  than  Mr.  Mores. 

Nothing  is  put  in  the  hands  of  a white  man  that  can  be  done 
by  a black  one.  May  this  be  an  example  for  the  race  from  coast 
to  coast  and  from  the  Great  Lake  to  the  Gulf. 


CLUBS  OF  CHICAGO. 

Chicago  has  her  literary  and  business  clubs.  The  literary 
clubs  of  Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church  and  St.  Mark’s  M.  E.  Church 
are  among  the  leadei-s. 

Our  people  have  always  been  musicians,  but  they  cannot 
make  a livelihood  unless  they  are  members  of  the  union.  They 
organized  a Musicians’  Protective  Union,  with  J.  B.  Tucker  as 
its  president. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  all  professional  and  business  people 
become  better  acquainted  with  each  other.  One  may  express  an 
idea  that  will  help  the  other  on  the  upward  road.  The  doctors 
of  the  city  organized  what  is  called  The  Physicians,  Dentists  and 
Pharmacists  Club,  and  Dr.  George  C.  Hall,  one  of  the  best  known 
physicians  of  the  race,  is  the  president. 
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Every  fraternal  organization  that  our  people  are  permitted  j 
to  join  has  a representation  in  Chicago.  The  Odd  Fellows  have  ' 
recently  i^urchased  a hall  at  Thirty-fourth  and  State  streets  ' 
which  is  a credit  to  them.  The  spacious  lodge  hall  is  a treat  to 
people  because  they  have  always  had  to  crowd  into  a veiy  small 
hall.  They  have  a bowling  alley  where  the  young  people  spend 
very  pleasant  times. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  have  purchased  the  ground  at  Thir- 
ty-third and  State  streets,  Avhere  they  are  soon  to  erect  a beau- 
tiful temple. 

The  True  Reformei’s  have  also  purchased  a hall  at  3633  State 
street.  This  building  is  well  supplied  with  hall  rooms,  and  every 
night  is  taken.  Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  M.  T.  Bailey. 

MR.  P.  0.  JOHNSON,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  P.  0.  Johnson,  of  3017  La  Salle  street,  is  a dealer  in  coal, 
wood  and  ice  and  does  expressing.  He  is  a native  of  Charleston, 

S.  C.  He  worked  very  hard  during  the  day  and  studied  at 
night.  After  a short  time  he  had  saved  enough  t opay  his  tuition 
in  Benedict  College  in  South  Carolina.  After  he  had  finished 
school  he  took  a great  interest  in  polities  and  worked  faithfully 
for  the  Republican  party.  When  this  party  lost  its  hold  in 
South  Carolina  he  and  his  wife  came  to  Chicago  and  engaged 
in  the  above  mentioned  business  and  have  been  very  successful.  I 


MR.  THOMAS  HARRISON,  CANADA. 

Five  years  before  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison  went 
to  Canada.  In  the  south  land  he  was  called  “Sambo.”  One 
day  ‘ ‘ Sambo,  ’ ’ who  was  a slave  boy,  ran  away  with  a cousin  and 
found  his  way  to  the  land  of  freedom. 

One  night  while  in  his  little  hut  asleep  a voice  seemed  to  ad- 
dress him  and  say,  “Sambo,  why  not  come  to  Canada.”  The 
third  time  it  disturbed  him  and  he  arose  and  went  on  the  out- 
side. A voice  said,  “Your  uncle  has  made  his  escape  to  Canada 
and  is  living  a free  man.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  go  because  Canada 
is  a place  where  colored  people  have  freedom.” 

He  had  a cousin  who  lived  in  an  old  camp  near  a swamp. 
His  mother  was  dead  and  his  father  and  sisters  had  been  sold. 
Although  it  wBnS  a dark  night  he  hastened  to  the  swamp  to  tell 
his  cousin  of  the  strange  voice  he  had  heard. 
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llis  overseer  had  given  him  an  ax  for  felling  timber  and  he 
used  it  to  bar  his  cabin  door  at  night.  This  hut  was  poorly  fur- 
nished and  his  bed  was  a board,  with  a shorter  piece  for  a pil- 
low. He  did  not  have  any  bedding  so  he  kept  a log  fire  all  night. 
After  he  had  been  disturbed  by  this  strange  voice  he  took  his 
ax  and  started  for  his  cousin’s.  When  he  reached  there  he 
startled  his  cousin  by  telling  him  of  this  voice.  He  told  how  he 
had  searched  outside  of  his  cabin  for  the  owner  of  this  voice,  but 
all  in  vain.  “Billjh”  he  said,  ‘Amu  must  go  with  me.”  His 
cousin  hesitated  because  he  did  not  have  time  to  prepare.  “You 
have  nothing  to  prepare.  Get  something  to  fight  with  and 
come  ahead,”  he  urged.  His  cousin  found  an  old  hoe  and  the 
two  started  on  their  journey.  They  also  carried  some  raw  ears 
of  corn  and  a flint  to  start  a fire.  All  that  night  they  traveled 
and  slept  the  next  day  in  a ditch. 

The  next  night  they  started  out  again,  but  were  frightened 
by  the  same  voice  telling  them  the  hounds  were  on  their  trail. 
Their  flight  had  been  weird  and  frightful  enough  and  often  they 
thought  they  were  foolish  to  listen  to  this  voice.  Tfred  and 
frightened  they  left  the  road  and  journeyed  on  until  they  spied  a 
log  cahin.  They  approached  it  and  knocked  upon  the  boards 
that  covered  an  opening  that  was  the  door.  An  old,  feeble 
woman  bade  them  come  in.  She  laid  in  her  bed  and  they  had 
to  go  near  to  hear  what  she  said. 

“I  know  who  you  are,  you  are  going  to  Canada.”  They  could 
not  understand  how  this  strange  woman  knew  so  much  about 
them.  She  warned  them  not  to  speak  to  each  other,  but  to  hasten 
to  a designated  place,  seventy  miles  away.  They  did  not  lose 
any  time  in  going.  By  running  and  walking,  they  reached  it  by 
morning.  Very  tired,  they  rested  by  an  old  tree  that  had  been 
blown  down  by  a storm  all  the  next  day.  That  night  Mr.  Har- 
rison and  his  cousin  crossed  the  lake  on  the  ice.  When  they 
reached  the  other  side  they  succeeded  in  finding  the  Underground 
Railway  and  through  it  they  reached  Canada  safely. 

With  their  clothing  threadbare  and  their  feet  sore,  they 
started  life  in  the  land  of  freedom.  To-day  he  owns  a beautiful 
home,  a horee  and  buggy  and  has  money  in  the  bank. 

The  white  friends  who  helped  the  fugitive  slave  with  the  Un- 
derground Railways  should  never  be  forgotten. 
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MK.  JOHN  OSIER. 

Mr.  Johu  O^iier,  of  286  North  River  street,  Batavia,  Hi.,  is 
one  of  the  heroic  ex-soldiers. 

He  ran  away  from  the  South  and  joined  with  the  Union  sol- 
diers. In  his  escape  he  came  upon  two  sentinels,  suddenly.  He 
stopped  and  prayed  and  passed  them  unmolested.  Evidently 
they  were  asleep.  After  a long  time  he  found  the  Yankees  and 
he  enlisted  with  the  Illinois  Regiment.  He  went  from  Chicago 
in  1863  and  was  in  service  two  years  and  twenty  days.  He  was 
wounded  by  a shot  which  lodged  in  his  forehead.  He  was  at- 
tended by  physicians  with  the  other  wounded,  but  the  bullet  was 
never  located.  For  several  days  he  suffered  untold  misery,  but 
his  martial  spirit  would  not  let  him  rest  any  longer  and  he  seized 
his  gun  and  went  into  battle  with  the  wound  still  fresh.  To-day 
he  carries  the  dent  in  his  forehead  from  that  bullet  and  suffers 
untold  agony. 

Mr.  Osier  is  nearing  the  century  mark,  being  eighty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  owns  a gun  over  a hundred  years  old  that  was 
given  to  him  by  a white  Union  soldier  when  he  left  the  North. 
It  belonged  to  his  grandfather. 

After  the  declaration  of  peace  he  came  North.  His  daughter 
had  been  sold  during  slavery,  but  he  advertised  for  her  and 
found  her.  She  was  married.  He  sent  for  her  and  she  came 
and  is  living  near  him  to-day. 

He  owns  two  lots  and  a homestead  in  Batavia  and  a home  at 
Geneva,  111. 


DR.  C.  F.  JONES. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Jones,  with  an  office  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Eighteenth  and  Paseo  streets,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  is  a chirop- 
odist. There  are  no  diseases  of  the  feet  that  he  cannot  cure.  He 
treats  the  feet  skillfully,  and  that  accounts  for  his  large 
patronage. 

THE  COLORED  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  daring  and  bravery  of  the  colored  fire  department.  No. 
21,  of  Chicago,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  comment. 


HR.  G.  H.  SMITH  AND  FAMILY,  DRESDEN.  ONT. 
Marine  cook  for  thirty-five  years. 


(See  page  183.) 
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The  eoiupauy  consists  of  fourteen  men  of  the  race.  It  was 
fii'st  organized  in  1872  with  a white  captain,  white  engineer  and 
white  lieutenant,  but  by  good  and  faithful  work  these  offices  have 
been  tilled  by  colored  men. 

The  present  captain,  a colored  man,  Richard  T.  Caesar,  was 
born  in  Ehnira,  New  York,  in  1856.  He  joined  the  tire  depart- 
ment in  1881  and  was  promoted  to  lieutenantship  in  1889  and 
was  made  captain  April  1,  1907.  He  has  made  a first  class  com- 
pany of  these  men  in  the  First  District. 

The  other  members  of  the  company  are  Joseph  C.  Wickliffe, 
Lieutenant;  Willis  C.  Ellington,  Engineer;  Edward  Partee,  As- 
sistant Engineer;  Benj.  F.  Ramsay,  Pipeman;  James  E.  Chest- 
nut, Harry  Sunbart,  Robert  Hudson,  Prank  Thomas,  Matthew 
Grier,  Frederic  B.  Slater,  Marshall  Ward,  Driver;  George  H. 
Slater.  Driver;  John  R.  Jackson,  Driver. 

The  company  has  been  organized  nearly  a half  century  and 
has  a record  that  no  other  company  in  the  city  has. 

The  colored  soldiers  are  lauded  for  their  bravery,  but  the 
colored  firemen  are  as  fearless  and  dauntless  if  not  more  so  than 
they. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  RACE. 

Many  who  have  wished  the  colored  people  well  have  consulted 
them  pertaining  to  a better  lot  in  the  future.  Their  leaders  and 
ministers  and  teachers  have  advised  them  and  pled  with  them 
and  urged  them  for  higher  things  in  life.  The  future  advance- 
ment or  retrogression  of  the  black  race  has  been  so  often 
prophesied  and  predicted  for  that  the  discussion  of  the  race  prob- 
lem has  become  trite  and  exhausted.  The  colored  man  has  been 
so  eulogized  and  denounced,  so  censured  and  vindicated,  so  op- 
pressed and  so  succored,  that  it  seems  only  time  can  tell  the 
real  future  of  the  race. 

But  there  is  one  word,  one  hanging  thread  still  unsevered  that 
all  have  heard  and  can  define,  but  possibly  very  few  have  con- 
nected it  with  the  racial  conditions.  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Gales,  of  Ana- 
costia,  D.  C.,  has  heard  it  and  its  meaning  undoubtedly  and  it 
is  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  “Perseverance  no  doubt 
is  the  missing  link  that  will  connect  the  African  descendants  in 
America  to  civilization.  Its  indulgence  may  be  the  only  thing 
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that  will  repulse  raeial  prejudice  and  the  heritage  of  ignorance 
and  idleness  bequeathed  the  Afro-American  by  his  heathen  fore- 
fathers. The  unjust  racial  prejudice  is  the  principal  thing  that 
is  impeding  his  pi'Ogress.  With  perseverance  to  some  noble  ex- 
pressions, which  all  Afro-Americans  would  do,  would  adhere  to, 
as  follows : 

“It's  God  that  arranged  the  law  of  precedence.  Implead  him 
or  be  silent.  If  you  have  capacity  for  a higher  station  take  it. 
What  hinders  you? 

How  many  men  would  have  to  go  to  sleep  beggars  and  wake 
Rothschilds  or  Astors?  How  many  would  fain  go  to  bed  dum- 
mies to  be  waked  up  Solomons  ? You  reap  w’hat  you  have  sown. 
Those  who  have  some  dunce  seed,  vice  seed  and  lazy  seed  usually 
get  crop.  A man  of  mere  capacity  undeveloped  is  only  an  or- 
ganized degradation  with  a shine  to  it.  A flint  and  a genius 
that  will  not  strike  fire  are  no  better  than  wet  junkwood.  If 
you  would  go  up,  go.  If  you  would  be  seen — shine. 

At  the  present  day  eminent  positions  in  any  profession  is  the 
result  of  hard,  unwearied  labor.  Men  can  no  longer  at  once 
dash  and  fly  into  prominence.  They  have  got  to  hammer  to  it 
and  by  steady  and  imgged  blows  the  world  is  no  longer  clay,  but 
iron  in  the  hands  of  workei’S.  Work  is  the  order,  of  this  day. 
The  slow  penny  is  surer  than  the  quick  dollar.  Genius  darts, 
flutters  and  tires,  but  perseverance  wears  and  wins.  Men  must 
learn  to  labor  and  to  wait  if  they  would  succeed.  Toil  is  the 
price  of  success  and  this  is  through  perseverance. 

It  has  I’educed  nature  in  her  thousand  forms  to  as  many 
sciences.  It  has  taught  her  laws,  prophesied  her  future  move- 
ments, measiTred  her  untrodden  spaces,  limited  her  myriad  hosts 
of  worlds  and  computed  their  distances,  dimensions  and  veloc- 
ities. 

But  greater  still  are  the  works  of  perseverance  in  the  world  of 
mind.  What  are  the  prodiictions  of  science  and  art  compared 
with  the  achievements  now  in  the  human  soul?  What  is  a monu- 
ment of  eon.structive  genius  compared  with  the  living  domes  of 
thought,  the  .sparkling  temples  o fvirtue  and  rich  glory  sanctuar- 
ies of  religion,  which  perseverance  has  wrought  and  raised  in  the 
souls  of  the  good  ? What  are  the  toil-sweated  productions  around 
a Girard  or  a Rothschild  when  weighed  against  the  stores  of  wis- 
dom, the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  the  strength  and  the  beauty 
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and  the  glory  with  which  this  victorious  virtue  has  enriched  and 
advanced  a great  multitude  of  minds  during  the  march  of  an 
hundre  dgenerations. 

How  little  we  can  tell,  how  little  we  know  the  brain  work,  the 
heart  labor  or  the  conscience  struggle  which  it  costs  to  make  a 
Newton,  a Washington,  a Douglas,  a Howard,  a Bruce,  a Crom- 
well or  a McKinley.  How  many  days  of  toil,  how  many  nights 
of  weariness,  how  many  months  and  years  of  vigilant,  powerful 
etfort  was  spent  to  perfect  them  in  what  the  world  has  bowled  to 
in  reverence.  Their  words  have  a power,  their  names  a charm 
and  their  deeds  a glory.  How  came  this  wealth  of  soul  to  be 
theire?  Why  are  their  names  watchwords  of  power  set  high 
on  temples  of  fame?  Why  does  childhood  lisp  their  names  in 
reverence  and  old  age  feel  a thrill  of  pleasure  w'hen  they  are 
mentioned?  They  were  the  sins  of  perse'vranc,  of  unrmitting 
industry  and  toil.  They  were  once  as  weak  and  helpless  as  any 
of  us — once  as  destitute  of  wisdom,  virtiie  and  power  as  any  in- 
fant. Once  the  very  alphabet  of  that  language  which  they  have 
wielded  wdth  such  powerful  effect  w^as  unknown  to  them.  They 
toiled  long  to  learn  it  and  to  get  its  sounds,  to  understand  its 
dependencies  and  longer  still  to  obtain  the  secret  of  its  highest 
charm  and  mightiest  power  and  yet  even  longer  for  those  living 
glorious  thoughts  which  they  bade  it  bear  to  an  astounded  and 
admiring  world.  Their  charactei’s,  w^hich  are  now  given  to  the 
world  and  there  will  be  millions  yet  unborn,  as  patterns  of  great- 
ness and  goodness  were  made  by  untiring  perseverance  which 
marked  their  whole  lives. 

From  childhood  to  mature  age  they  know  no  .such  word  as 
fail.  Defeat  only  gave  them  power;  difficulty  only  taught  them 
the  necessity  of  redoubled  exertions ; dangers  gave  them  courage ; 
the  sight  of  great  labor  inspired  in  them  corresponding  exer- 
tions. So  it  has  been  with  all  men  and  all  women  who  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  any  pursuit  of  life.  Their  success  has 
been  wrought  by  persevering  industry.  Successful  men  owe 
more  to  their  perseverance  than  to  their  natural  powers,  their 
friends  or  the  favorable  circumstances  around  them. 

Genius  will  falter  by  the  side  of  labor ; great  power  will  yield 
to  great  industry.  Talent  is  desirable  but  perseverance  is  more 
so.  It  will  make  mental  powers  or  at  least  it  will  strengthen 
thase  that  are  already  made.  Yes,  it  will  make  mental  power. 
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The  most  available  and  successful  kind  of  mental  powei'  is  that 
made  by  the  hand  of  cultivation.  It  will  also  make  friends. 
Who  will  not  befriend  the  persevering  youth,  the  fearless  man  of 
industry?  Who  is  not  a friend  to  him  Avho  is  a friend  to  him- 
self? He  who  perseveres  in  business  and  in  hardships  and 
discouragement  Avill  always  find  ready  and  generous  friends 
in  eveiy  time  of  need.” 


CHICAGO’S  SUBURB  GLENCOE. 

I find  that  Glencoe  is  a thriving  town,  a town  that  produces  I 

a progressive  colored  population,  a people  whose  highest  ambi-  I 

tion  seems  to  be  to  own  beautiful  and  comfortable  homes.  I , 

find  them  engaged  in  commercialism  of  various  kinds.  Some  i 

owning  several  houses  and  lots,  and  others  property  that  forces  ^ 

one  to  conclude  that  these  people  are  on  the  onward  march  to  | 

prosperity. 

I find  it  a city  which  is  of  excellent  railroad  convenience — ' 

electric  and  steam  railroads  every  fifteen  minutes.  I..- entered 
the  home,  first,  of  the  pastor  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  and  ' 

found  him  nicely  situated  with  a beautiful  parsonage  and 
church,  all  well  supplied  with  handsome  libraries  and  musical 
instruments,  including  a piano  in  the  parsonage,  one  in  church,  i 
together  with  an  organ.  His  wife  (Mrs.  S.  L.  Birt)  is  an 
accomplished  young  woman  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  She  is  the 
sister  of  the  Hon.  Herbert  R.  Wright,  U.  S.  Consul,  UtUla, 
Honduras,  Central  America.  Miss  Effie  Stewart,  a promising 
young  lady,  furnishes  the  beaiatifully  decorated  church  with 
songs  ef  praises. 

Next  interview  was  Rev.  Homer  F.  Wilson,  a prominent  busi- 
ness man  who  operates  the  only  laundry  (steam)  in  the  town. 

His  business  covers  an  area,  of  twenty  miles  square.  Manu- 
factures his  own  soap,  bluing  and  all  of  the  repairs  of  his 
vast  machinery  is  done  by  his  or  his  son’s  hands.  He  is  a man 
who  had  me  to  understand  that  his  motto  was  for  God  and  the 
upbuilding  of  his  race.  His  boys  are  educated  and  energetic, 
graduating  from  the  High  School  in  Glencoe  and  now  present 
themselves  manly  in  faithfully  discharging  their  duties  at  the 
laundry.  Mr.  Herman  Wilson,  one  of  the  younger  sons,  is 
the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Homer  Wilson,  Jr.,  is  collector  and  de- 
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liverer.  Every  moment  of  each  day  is  consumed  by  Eev.  Wil- 
son and  those  employed  for  the  success  of  the  business.  Again, 
the  most  remarkable  scene  of  the  atfair  is  the  cessation  of  busi- 
ness about  12  21.  for  a while,  which  is  given  to  God  in  prayer 
for  his  goodness.  Eev.  Wilson  is  evidently  a man  who  de- 
sires that  the  financiers  of  the  race  should  invest  their  money 
in  a way  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  employment  to  the 
unfortunate,  when  it  is  noticed  that  he  employs  many  compe- 
tent men  and  women.  His  laundry  is  located  in  the  basement  of 
his  mag’nifieent  home,  so  constructed  that  no  member  of  his 
family  is  exposed  to  the  weather  in  going  to  their  place  of 
duty. 

2Irs.  Wilson,  the  wife  of  the  proprietor,  occupies,  along 
with  others,  a place  in  the  laundry  in  which  the  highest  grade 
work  of  any  laundry  is  done,  which  consists  of  the  dull  finish, 
French  and  domestic  work.  2Ir.  Wilson  and  family  are  devout 
and  active  members  of  the  A.  21.  E Church.  He  is  Deputy 
District  Superintendent  of  A.  21.  E.  S.  S.  Department,  and 
teacher  of  the  World’s  Bible  Class;  and  temperance  lecturer.  A 
very  comical  but  rare  thing  is,  that  the  only  whistle  connected 
to  any  factory  in  the  city  is  on  this  laundry.  Again,  I want  to 
emphasize  that  every  part  of  this  laundiw  business  is  of  the 
latest  model,  with  some  of  2Ir.  Wilson’s  home  made  but  fitting 
improvements.  Eegardless  to  the  amount  of  laundry  business, 
2Irs.  Wilson  does  not  seem  to  forget  her  domestic  duties,  as  she 
goes  into  the  poultry  yard  and  collects  the  eggs  which  are 
many.  One  of  Chicago ’s  greatest  mechanics  says ; ‘ ‘ 2Ir.  Wil- 

son’s  business  is  one  that  he  would  regard  as  being  perfect. 
Eev.  Wilson  was  born  in  Williams  Town,  in  1857,  first  of 
October,  and  2Ir3.  Wilson  was  born  in  Canada. 

21^.  George  Washington,  an  old  lady  who  has  been  Avith 
Eev.  Wilson  since  the  infancy  of  his  business  until  now,  was 
box’n  in  Kentucky,  but  has  lived  in  Illinois  twenty  years.  Eev. 
Wilson  doesn’t  seem  to  think  that  he  could  successfuEy  oper- 
ate his  business  without  her.  Just  before  closing  this  sketch 
of  Eev.  Wilson’s  prosperity,  I would  like  to  mention  a young 
man.  2Ir.  A.  J.  Virdin,  who  is  a graduate  of  Anomossais 
flowa)  High  School,  is  a promising  young  man  Avho  serves 
2Ir.  Wilson  satisfactorily  in  the  capacity  of  bookkeeper. 
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Mr.  Wilson  has  a very  large  plant  which  joins  the  house. 
This  plant  can  be  entered  from  the  basement,  and  is  worth  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars.  He  has  just  put  in  a new  outfit. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  him  owning  the  building,  and  this 
makes  him  one  of  the  wealthy  laundrymen  of  his  race.  This 
laundry  is  owned  and  controlled  by  Rev.  Wilson. 


MR.  A.  B.  PHILLIPS  AND  SON. 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  is  a blacksmith.  He  has 
been  in  business  for  twenty-one  yeai-s.  He  has  three  men  at 
work  every  day,  paying  them  very  good  wages.  The  work  is 
classed  up  to  be  the  best  in  the  city  regardless  of  any.  They 
have  plenty  of  white  friends  who  are  willing  to  give  their  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  this  work.  They  often  give  in  special  or- 
ders for  rubber  tireing,  and  their  work  comes  up  to  the  obliga- 
tion. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Phillips  has  had  some  experience  of  books. 
When  he  finished  school  he  went  to  the  shop,  put  on  the  apron 
and  prepared  for  work,  and  as  he  did  so  he  said  to  his  father; 
“You  have  been  working  for  a number  of  years,  have  been 
very  good  to  me  while  I was  in  school.  I feel  now  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  help  you  with  this  work.  ’ ’ After  work- 
ing a while  the  father  took  his  son  in  with  him  as  a partner. 
The  young  man  said:  “That  the  world  had  decided  against 
the  educated  Afro-American  of  today.”  Pie  feels  like  chang- 
ing their  ideas  that  seem  to  be  detrimental  to  the  colored  man  of 
today.  Idle  best  way  to  change  them  is  for  each  one  to  go  to 
work  and  do  his  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 

This  young  man  knows  how  to  earn  a dollar  and  he  also 
learned  how  to  spend  a dollar.  He  is  full  of  business,  and  it 
will  be  a treat  for  any  one  to  call  in  his  place  of  buisinesS  to 
converse  with  him  or  see  him  at  work.  Their  signs  reads: 
“A.  B.  Phillips  & Son,  Horseshoeing  and  Repairing.  Rubber 
Phreing  a Specialty.  On  Pliter  Street.  Give  them  a call. 


RICHARD  TILLEY. 

Richard  Tilley  was  born  a slave  in  Jessamine  County,  Ky., 
in  1864.  George  Shanklin  was  his  master.  He  remained  there 
until  1864  when  he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a volunteer  under 
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Capt.  Mills  at  Camp  Xelsou,  Ky.  lu  November,  1865,  he  was 
mustered  out  in  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1867  he  worked  a year  for 
his  father  on  the  farm,  marrying  in  1868.  From  that  time  up 
until  1876  he  accomplished  nothing. 

In  1877  his  wife  died.  On  August  12  of  the  same  year 
he  married  his  second  wife.  He  worked  very  hard  for  a num- 
ber of  years  in  rock  quarries  and  nurseries  and  yet  had  noth- 
ing. In  1896  he  realized  that  he  could  make  his  own  living 
without  working  by  the  day.  In  the  year  1897  he  raised  eleven 
barrels  of  onions  and  sold  them  for  $1.75  per  barrel.  Since 
then  he  has  raised  from  $30  to  $50  worth  per  year.  He  now  cul- 
tivates eighteen  acres  of  corn  (of  which  he  has  half),  with 
potatoes  and  onions,  which  will  bring  at  least  $285.  His  ad- 
vice to  youn^  men  is,  “Do  not  depend  upon  ‘day  labor.’  You 
will  never  accomplish  anything  unless  you  learn  to  go  in  busi- 
ness for  yourselves.”  He  now  has  plenty  of  hogs,  cows,  horses 
and  mules,  and  is  farming  for  himself,  and  living  in  his  own 
house,  which  consists  of  seven  rooms.  It  is  valued  at  $1,100. 
He  also  has  several  vehicles.  He  was  recently  promoted  to  the 
second  highest  cffiee  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

iMurfresboro,  Tennessee,  is  one  of  the  business  towns  for  the 
colored  man  of  today.  They  are  at  work  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  they  have  exceRent  farms,  and  excellent  schools,  and 
are  a very  pleasant,  sociable  people.  They  treat  the  visitors 
with  the  very  highest  respect.  All  who  are  acquainted  with 
this  town  and  the  people  will  aeknoAvledge  this  statement  as  a 
very  true  one.  They  have  truck  gardens  and  cotton  farms  all 
around.  They  have  verv  nice  teaims  to  use  and  treat  them 
kindly.  They  are  also  kept  in  good  condition.  You  vdll  meet 
a number  of  edueatoi’s  in  Murfresboro.  Here  is  the  home  of  one 
of  our  business  men,  Mr.  Joe  Alexander,  dealer  in  fruits,  can- 
dies, cigars,  tobacco,  and  light  lunches.  He  started  on  a small 
scale  with  little  capital,  but  today  we  find  him  doing  an  ex- 
cellent business  with  a fidl  supply  of  goods. 


C.  W.  WARFIELD. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  can  feel  proud  of  a bmsiuess  man  in  the 
pereon  of  i\Ir.  Warfield,  a thriving  dealer  in  fresh  and  cured 
meats,  fish,  oysters,  fruits  and  vegetables,  at  757  North 
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Lin  ini  est  one  street.  He  has  been  engaged  in  this  business  for 
fourteen  years,  and  is  not  only  patronized  by  his  own  race, 
but  by  many  of  the  leading  white  families.  He  owns  a splen- 
did home  and  is  very  highly  respected  by  all. 


REV.  JESSE  HENDERSON. 

The  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  this 
able  divine  at  his  ehureh  and  was  made  welcome  to  the  pulpit. 
There  having  a conference  with  him  of  the  work,  I was  engaged 
in.  His  reply  to  me  was,  “That  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
worlds  that  any  man  can  be  engaged  in.’’  His  idea  was  that 
this  present  period  calls  for  this  kind  of  a woi^,  but  it  was 
the  first  time  that  a work  of  this  kind  had  come  before  him. 
He  felt  very  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
man  and  the  work  to  his  people.  He  spoke  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  in  favor  of  such  a work.  Everybody  in  the  church,  his 
members  and  visitors,  were  very  much  pleased  to  hear  of  this 
work.  He  has  a very  intelligent  membership.  It  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  any  one  who  could  go  to  Dresden  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  in  the  church  and  coming  in  touch  with  the 
members  where  he  is  pastoring,  and  see  the  different  auxiliaries 
of  the  church.  He  has  some  of  the  very  best  families  con- 
nected with  the  church.  His  officers  are  broad  and  strong  in 
the  financial  world,  and  they  cater  to  his  suggestions.  He  has 
a very  intelligent  family,  and  his  member's  are  always  planning 
to  make  it  very  pleasant  for  their  pastor.  His  whole  work  is 
to  teach  his  church  and  his  peo'ple  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  teaching  of  Christ.  This 
gospel  preacher  has  consecrated  his  life  to  this  great  work  for 
-the  Lord  Jesus.  He  is  well  known  by  all  whom  he  comes  in 
touch  with  as  a God  sent  preacher.  Rev.  Henderson  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  G.,  January  1,  1870,  and  came  with  his 
parents  to  AVindsor,  Ontario,  Canada,  when  two  years  old, 
moving  subsequently  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  his  mother 
died.  He  remained  there  until  he  Avas  fifteen  years  of  age, 
when  his  father  married  again  and  then  moved  to  Kinsville, 
Ont.  At  eighteen  he  Avas  converted  and  received  of  God  a 
diAune  call  to  enter  the  ministry,  AA'hieh  he  immediately  did, 


MR.  EVAJSrS  OF  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

One  of  the  richest  colored  men  in  Battle  Creek.  A 
barber  and  a Knights  Templar. 


(See  page  165  ) 
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bein^-  eouverted  iu  January  and  preaching  his  first  sermon  in 
June  of  the  same  year,  1888. 

Two  years  later  he  Avas  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  by 
the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  was  a member.  Having 
I received  a splendid  education  in  the  schools  of  Detroit,  Mich., 

I and  KingsA'ille,  he  felt  the  need  of  more  thorough  preparation 

for  the  special  work  to  Avhich  he  had  been  called  and  ordained, 
i Consequently,  after  two  years  study  under  a private  tutor  he 
entered  IMcMaster’s  University,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  taken 
up  a four  years’  course,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1898. 
His  fii-st  charge  was  in  North  Buxton,  Can.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  eight  years  and  Avhere  God  blessed  his  labors  to  the 
salvation  of  many  souls  and  to  the  spiritual  groAvth  and  de- 
A’elopment  of  manj"  Christians.  His  next  charge  was  in 
Chatham,  Can.  He  was  called  to  this  church  twice.  The  first 
call  Avas  extended  about  ten  years  ago.  He  remained  there  two 
years  and  a half,  being  very  successful  there.  He  resigned 
and  left  amid  the  regrets  of  the  entire  church,  as  well  as  the 
friends  who  Avere  not  members  of  the  church.  From  Chatham, 
he  went  to  Windsor,  where  in  two  years  they  built  up  a strong 
spiritual  church  and  added  many  members.  From  there  he 
was  called  to  the  Queen  Street  Baptist  Church  at  Toronto,  re- 
maining there  for  nearly  three  years  and  doing  much  good  in 
building  up  a badly  managed  and  badly  run  down  church. 
Before  leaA’ing  there  he  cleared  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  of  that  church  property  which  they  have  recently  sold 
for  $18,000.  From  there  he  responded  to  a second  call  to  the 
King’s  Street  Baptist  Church,  where  he  remained  nearly  two 
years,  raising  more  money  than  the  church  haA^e  ever  handled 
during  its  existence,  besides  adding  many  to  its  membership. 
On  April  1,  1906,  he  Avas  called  to  the  Queen  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Dresden,  Ont.,  where  he  is  now  pastor.  The  church 
edifice  is  in  poor  condition,  but  they  are  looking  forward  to 
the  erection  of  a new  building.  The  future  looks  bright  for 
all,  the  finances  are  under  their  control  and  the  relation  be- 
tween pastor  and  people  is  daily  growing  more  perfect  and 
satisfactory. 

In  pastoring  the  first  tAvo  charges.  Rev.  Henderson  was  at- 
tending college  and  preached  dirring  the  vacation.  He  sub- 
mits this  sketch  as  one  avIio  loves  to  encoAirage  eA^erA"  good  Avork 
which  is  undertaken  by  one  of  the  race. 
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KAYNE  AVENUE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

This  church  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  considered  the  center 
of  attraction  in  Southwest  Nashville,  The  author  had  the  op- 
portunity of  acquainting  himself  with  the  Sunday  School,  which 
is  operated  every  Sunday  in  this  gTeat  church  that  has  been 
'dedicated  to  the  Lord.  The  superintendent  of  this  Sunday 
School  is  very  useful  and  loyal  to  the  school.  The  pastor  is 
Rev.  E.  M.  LaAvrenee,  in  whom  they  have  full  confidence  of  his 
great  ministerial  work.  He  is  one  of  our  able  preachers  who 
has  built  himself  up  in  the  great  Christianized  world,  that 
when  he  comes  into  the  diiferent  churches,  there  is  great  rever- 
ence attended  him.  He  is  absolutely  a strong  leader  for  his 
church  and  the  great  mission  which  he  supervises.  Rev.  Law- 
rence was  delighted  to  say  that  the  Negro  holds  within  himself 
a combination  of  elements  of  the  animal  world  to  the  spiritual 
Avorld,  and  Avhile  he  is  to  be  studied  as  it  existed  in  his  own 
unity  it  must  be  still  in  full  apprehension  of  all  the  great  prin- 
ciples that  help  to  make  the  full  man.  Rev.  Lawrence,  the 
supeiwisor  of  the  great  mission  field,  said  it  was  a course  of 
pleasure  to  see  his  race  handling  business  in  a scientific  order, 
lie  is  the  founder  of  this  great  Baptist  Church,  and  his  wife  is  in 
one  of  the  great  auxiliaries  of  the  church.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  his  members  are  always  loyal  and  ready  to  work  with  his 
plans  at  all  times. 


MR.  GEORGE  ROBINSON. 

i\lr.  Robinson,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  is  a blacksmith,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  this  business  for  forty-two  years.  He  has  a 
business  which  employs  three  men  every  day  of  the  week  at 
from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  and  is  always  delighted  to  pay 
good  wages  to  his  employes,  for  it  will  be  some  encouragement 
to  them.  He  says,  “that  blaeksmithing  is  a very  heaA^  Avork. ” 
To  have  a complete  master  of  the  trade  it  means  a whole  lot  for 
the  Avork.  He  has  men  Avorking  for  him  whom  he  has  edu- 
cated to  the  work.  He  says,  “to  educate  a man  to  any  kind 
of  work  takes  time  and  ability.  ’ ’ He  had  quite  a bit  of  trouble 
to  educate  them  up  to  the  standard  of  a blacksmith.  He  felt 
that  scmebody  ought  to  take  time  with  their  oaaui  race. 
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The  Italians  will  take  eare  of  each  other,  the  Jews,  the  Irish, 
and  all  other  nationalities,  and  he  has  decided  to  help  the  race 
in  any  worthy  cause  which  is  put  on  foot,  as  the  opportunities 
are  very  limited  with  the  colored  man.  This  is  the  reason  that 
aU  colored  men  ought  to  handle  their  own  work  that  the  world 
may  see  that  he  is  entitled  to  any  job  or  piece  of  work  that 
he  chances  to  take  hold  of.  This  gentleman  has  a very  nice 
home.  Sometimes  has  had  to  work  very  hard.  When  his  busi- 
ness was  rushing,  was  often  compelled  to  work  half  the  night, 
so  as  not  to  disappoint  his  customers.  He  has  built  up  a great 
confidence  among  both  white  and  colored.  After  the  Eman- 
cipation he  had  nothing  but  pieces  of  old  shoes  on  his  feet, 
and  only  the  crown  of  a hat,  but  he  said  to  his  friends,  “I 
have  no  money  or  property,  but  thank  God  I have  a trade  and 
my  health.”  He  chanced  to  get  hold  of  pieces  of  tools  and 
now  he  is  wonderfully  blessed,  for  from  his  pieces  of  tools  he 
has  built  up  a mammoth  business  by  hard  work  and  now  has 
$2,500  in  the  bank,  with  some  real  estate.  He  Avas  not  educated 
up  to  business,  but  he  has  learned  hoAv  to  do  business. 


MBS.  BETTIE  KOBEETS. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1844,  in  the 
cruel  slavery  days.  She  had  no  knowdedge  of  books,  but  through 
ProA’idence  learned  to  read  the  Bible  Avhen  she  Avas  56  years  old 
and  noAv  can  read  any  part  of  the  Bible.  A year  after  she  had 
learned  to  read  she  committed  the  5th  chapter  of  Revelations 
and  rehearsed  it  before  a large  audience.  Her  advice  is  “Ne\’er 
think  you  are  too  old  to  learn,”  for  Avith  the  help  of  our  Savior 
AA’e  can  accomplish  anything  in  life  Avhieh  Ave  may  desire.”  She 
is  the  mother  of  six  living  children  and  is  noAv  sixty- tAVO  years 
old.  One  of  the  sons  is  a barber  and  one  a tailor.  They  are  all 
members  of  the  Guilfeld  Baptist  Church. 


UNITED  BROTHERS  OF  FRIENDSHIP  AND  SISTERS 
OF  THE  MYSTERIOUS  TEN. 

This  society  has  been  the  meaus  of  a great  help  to  its  race 
and  every  one  Avho  is  connected  Avith  it.  They  feel  that  it  is 
helping  the  race  both  Avays.  shaping  the  lives  up  and  also  help- 
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ing  the  financial  world.  They  have  reliable,  strong  leaders,  who 
are  well  prepared  to  perform  their  duties. 

One  of  the  prineips’  ^-^ders  of  this  organization  in  person 
is  Mr.  J.  S.  Green,  who  has  decided  to  do  his  duty  toward  his 
fellow  man.  This  organization  is  fully  prepared  to  take  care 
of  its  members,  as  it  has  a good  financial  record. 


Evansville,  Ind.,  May  1,  1906. 


Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters  -. — In  looking  over  the  records  of 
Lodges  and  Temples  throughout  the  State  for  past  few  months, 
I find  much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  Yet  I feel  that  there  is 
more  to  be  accomplished  to  place  the  Order  upon  a higher  plane 
than  it  now  occupies  that  it  may  be  better  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  principles  for  which  the  Order  stands.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  the  united  effort  of  all.  As  a presiding  officer  it  is  your 
duty  to  see  that  the  principles  of  the  Order  are  upheld  and  that 
the  laws  are  enforced. 

Can  you  truthfully  say  that  you  are  discharging  your  duty 
along  these  lines?  Do  you  see  that  your  secretary  sends  in  his 
quarterly  reports?  Have  you  paid  the  first  installment  of  your 
tax  which  is  past  due?  If  you,  as  the  presiding  officer,  allow 
matters  of  this  nature  to  go  by  unnoticed  then  you  are  negligent 
in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  and  such  tends  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  order.  Sunday,  May  27th,  1906,  is  the  day  set 
apart  for  the  Thanksgiving  services  of  the  Order.  Grand  Ses- 
sion called  Tuesday,  August  21,  1906,  at  Mitchell,  Indiana.  Na- 
tional Grand  Session  convenes  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  July  30th, 
1906.  Grand  Master  will  make  his  annual  visit  throughout  the 
State  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1906. 


Addie  Perry,  S.  G.  P., 

809  Canal  Street, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 


Ella  Faison,  S.  P.  T., 

522  Minerva  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Yours  in  J.  M.  T. 


L.  E.  Johnson,  S.  F.  S., 

Box  No.  404, 

Newburgh,  Indiana. 


Jas.  G.  Green,  S.  G.  M., 


429  Fourth  Street, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 
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MR.  P.  L.  DRULY. 

The  Harrison  street  grocery  is  conducted  by  P.  L.  Druly  at 
Princeton,  Indiana.  Mr.  Druly  was  born  in  Henderson  Co.,  Ky., 
Dec.  11,  1867.  His  father  was  born  in  South  Carolina  and  his 
mother  in  Kentnck}'.  They  moved  to  Princeton,  Ind.,  in  1870, 
his  father  dying  soon  after,  when  he  was  but  three  years  old. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  When  he  was 
twenty-three  he  mai'ried  and  started  in  business  for  himself  in 
1900.  He  continued  the  management  of  a restaurant  for  two 
years,  when  he  sold  out  the  restaurant  and  opened  up  a big 
grocery  store,  which  has  proved  a very  successful  business  ever 
since.  He  has  two  boys,  aged  8 and  10  years.  He  has  a free 
delivery  and  clerks  employed  in  his  store  who,  with  Mrs.  Druly, 
are  always  courteous  to  the  ciistoiners.  He  not  only  owns  his 
place  of  business  but  a house  and  lot  in  this  busy  little  city. 


CLEMMIE  B.  TAYLOR. 

Clemmie  Taylor  of  Trenton,  Ky.,  has  not  been  blessed  with 
an  education  in  her  young  life,  having  only  attended  school 
four  years.  But  her  ambition  for  higher  things  in  life  would 
not  let  her  stop  here.  She  began  taking  private  instructions 
of  Mrs.  A.  O ’Neal,  whom  she . says  has  taught  her  more  than 
she  learned  the  four  years  she  attended  school.  She  is  now 
seventeen,  and  is  studying  diligently  that  she  may  yet  acquire  a 
sufficient  education  to  fit  her  for  any  position  in  life.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  quite  young.  Her  mother,  having  a family 
of  twelve  children,  married  Mi-.  Trink  West,  who  fought  in 
the  battle  at  Nashville.  He  was  born  a slave.  They  own  a nice 
farm,  plenty  of  farm  implements  and  stock. 


MR.  WATTS,  GLENCOE,  ILL. 

The  author  was  veiy  much  surprised  to  find  Glencoe  popu- 
lated with  some  among  the  best  brained  people  of  the  race  and 
also  energetic.  They  have  that  great  sympathetic  feeling  for 
each  other.  It  was  a rai-e  treat  to  sit  in  this  home  and  listen 
to  the  history  of  his  life.  He  has  quite  an  ambition  to  give  his 
boy  and  girl  a complete  education.  He  said  “that  he  was  with- 
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out  leai'iiing,”  for  the  simple  reason  the  opportunities  were  not 
open  to  him.  He  worked  hard  during  the  slave  time,  and  since 
Emancipation  he  decided  while  he  was  in  his  world  he  would 
have  some  of  this  world’s  goods.  He  said,  “During  rainy, 
stormy  weather  he  worked  hard,  accumulated  money,  because  he 
felt  like  a man  who  was  living  in  his  own  home  would  not  be 
qompelled  to  move  or  even  pay  rent. 

When  he  arrived  in  Glencoe,  111.,  in  1896,  he  only  had  thirty- 
five  cents.  Since  that  time  he  has  accumulated  enough  money 
to  pay  for  two  pieces  of  property,  one  on  the  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Adams  avenue.  One  is  a tenement  house,  the  other 
is  his  own  residence.  He  also  owns  a beautiful  home  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  Mr.  Watts  was  boim  in  Washington  County,  Ky., 
and  is  now  worth  between  $8,000  and  $9,000. 

His  wife  is  a very  industrious  woman.  He  credits  his  success 
in  life  to  the  Lord  and  his  faithful  companion.  It  was  his  pleas- 
ure to  have  his  boy  come  in  and  shake  hands  with  the  author. 
He  made  some  very  sacred  promises  for  his  future  life.  His 
daughter  is  a lover  of  books  and  has  made  considerable  advance- 
ment. She,  too,  has  resolved  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  race  by 
carrying  out  the  teachings  of  her  parents.  This  gentleman  said 
“that  getting  out  a book  like  this  will  be  a God-sent  blessing  to 
the  homes  of  all  who  should  purchase  one.” 


MR.  G.  H.  HERALD. 

Mr.  Herald  of  AllensviUe,  Ky.,  was  born  in  1863.  He  is  one 
of  the  prosperous  farmers  of  the  county,  his  farm  being  located 
on  Elkfort  Creek.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  C.  M.  E. 
Church  for  twenty-eight  years.  Seventeen  years  ago  he  married 
Mrs.  Violet  Bibbs.  Mrs.  Herald  was  taken  from  her  mother  : 
Avhen  a child  only  six  years  old  and  did  not  see  her  any  more  i 
until  she  was  nearly  forty.  I am  sure  the  world  will  have  sym- 
pathy for  this  mother  and  daughter  vdio  were  separated  so  many 
years.  Oh,  what  a meeting ! Only  those  who  know  and  feel  the  | 
Ibve  and  care  of  a mother  can  realize  from  the  depths  of  their  I 
hearts  AA’hat  .joy  and  bliss  this  meeting  brought  to  this  mother  j 
and  daughter.  I 
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MR.  A.  T.  BATES. 

Mr.  Bates  is  a resident  of  the  great  historical  city,  Chicago, 
and  has  an  established  business  in  Cigars  and  Tobacco  at  6247 
Wentworth  avenue.  Mr.  Bates  was  born  in  Alabama,  was  a 
member  of  the  Birnungham  Church,  which  is  considered  by  the 
citizens  as  second  New  York.  lie  was  a member  of  the  church 
where  Rev.  T.  H.  Walker  is  pastor,  which  is  one  of  the  churches 
which  has  the  largest  membership  in  the  city.  Rev.  Walker 
is  one  of  the  broad-hearted,  able  ministers ; every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  this  Gospel  preacher  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  usefulness  to  the  city.  He  lectures  to  his  people  that 
they  mus  thave  a business,  and  his  advice  has  been  considered 
and  put  into  effect.  This  young  man  has  a high  respect  for  first- 
class  newspapers  and  good  books  for  the  race.  He  claims  that 
the  young  man  of  to-day  must  change  his  ideas  of  the  public  by 
taking  hold  of  business  and  getting  a support  out  of  it  as  other 
nationalities.  He  feels  this  will  be  one  of  the  features  that  will 
help  to  change  the  ideas  of  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  colored  man  who  is  struggling  in  life  to  make 
a success. 

His  wife  was  also  born  in  Alabama.  She  is  a fashionable 
dressmaker  and  tailoress.  By  being  competent  in  her  profession 
she  has  won  many  customers.  They  have  a home  which  is  valued 
at  $2,000. 


DAVIS  AND  TAYLOR. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  is  blessed  with  some  of  the  ablest  blacksmiths. 
They  are  well  prepared  to  handle  their  work  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  customers.  They  have  Avork  every  day.  If  any 
strangers  come  in  the  city  Avho  are  not  acquainted,  most  any 
' person  will  be  delighted  to  recommend  these  gentlemen,  whose 
|!  Avork  will  be  all  they  have  promised  it  to  be.  In  reading  their 

Ij  advertisement  Ave  find  these  words:  “We  make  it  a specialty  to 

treat  diseased  conditions  of  the  feet  arising  from  improper 
I horse-shoeing.  All  work  done  by  us  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. ” All  work  done  on  scientific  principles.  Mr.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Taylor  are  located  at  535  Center  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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MKS.  JOHN  DENNISON. 

^\.t  636  12th  avemie,  Maywood,  111.,  we  find  this  business 
woman  and  her  husband,  who  have  been  here  for  seventeen  years. 
They  have  one  son,  whom  they  have  given  the  privileges  of  the 
scdiool  room.  This  3"Oung  man  is  out  of  school  now.  He  is  work- 
ing and  making  a.  very  good  support  for  his  parents  and  him- 
self. Ills  ideas  are  that  children  should  help  their  parents  be- 
fore any  one  else.  He  is  at  home  every  evening.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  feels  rested  and  is  ready  for  his  daily  labors.  This  is 
the  secret  of  his  success,  being  kind  to  his  parents  and  suf- 
ficient hours  for  sleeping.  They  have  a very  nice,  neat  home. 
This  lady  is  very  industrious,  always  finds  plenty  to  employ 
her  at  home.  She  is  always  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  race  handling  books  of  themselves  and  is  ready  to 
purchase  every  good  book  of  the  race. 


MR.  J.  T.  BUCKNER. 

Battle  Creek,  a beautiful  little  town  situated  on  the  Kala- 
mazoo river  in  Michigan,  is  noted  for  its  sanitarium  and  cereal 
factories.  People  come  from  all  over  the  country  to  this  city 
to  be  healed  of  various  disease  at  these  sanitariums.  This  little 
city  is  the  home  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  Mr.  Buckner  was 
born  in  the  South  in  the  belt  of  the  cotton  field.  He  was  edu- 
cated there  to  work.  He  chanced  to  come  to  Battle  Creek, 
where  he  labored  hard  in  his  kind  of  work.  He  is  a complete 
carpenter,  handles  any  kind  of  tools  in  the  line  of  his  work  and 
has  a fully  supply  of  them.  By  laying  aside  some  of  his  earnings 
when  he  first  reached  Battle  Creek,  the  Lord  has  wonderfully 
blessed  him  in  the  financial  world.  He  bought  him  a home  and 
has  paid  for  it,  and  has  made  numerous  friends  for  himself  in 
this  town.  He  has  made  a lifelong  record  for  himself  in  the 
building  of  rowboats.  All  of  the  best  families  who  come  to 
Battle  Creek  for  pleasure  trips  find  themselves  at  the  home  of 
this  great  boat  builder.  He  is  known  all  over  the  country  by 
those  who  come  to  the  above-named  town.  He  has  established  a 
regular  line  on  the  Kalamazoo  River  and  is  known  from  the 
beggar  to  the  richest  man  in  the  city,  even  the  blind  has  some 
knowledge  of  this  man.  It  is  supposed  by  the  Battle  Creek 
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people  tluit  this  luaii  is  a natural  bom  boat  builder,  and  during 
the  spring  and  snninier  seasons  he  is  kept  very  busy  renting 
boats.  He  has  some  of  the  finest  boats  that  ever  floated  on  water. 
It  is  indeed  a pleasure  for  any  one  to  come  in  contact  with  this 
man.  He  is  a carpenter  and  a joiner.  i\Iany  times  he  has  been 
so  rushed  with  his  work  that  he  has  had  to  work  night  and  day. 
His  workshop  is  in  the  basement  of  his  home  where  he  lives.  His 
wife  interests  herself  in  raising  poultry  and  is  very  successful 
with  them.  They  are  both  members  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  he  is  an  officer  of  the  same.  He  feels  that  the  secret  of  his 
success  is -his  honest  dealings  with  God  and  man. 


MRS.  ODILE  M.  BURNHAM. 

Mrs.  Odile  M.  Burnham  of  3222  State  Street,  Chicago,  111., 
was  born  in  Linwood,  La.,  Ascension  Parish,  in  1824.  She  left 
the  South  when  about  twelve  years  of  age  and  went  to  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  She  will  be  82  years  of  age  on  the  14th  of  July,  1907, 
She  was  connected  with  Dwight  Eels  and  sister.  Dr.  Dascomb, 
Prof.  Jenny,  President  Asa  Mahan,  Prof.  Morgan,  Father  Keep 
and  Father  Shepherd,  in  organizing  the  Juvenile  Anti-Slavery 
Society  in  1838.  From  that  time  she  has  made  herself  useful  in 
building  up  the  race. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  was  her  guardian  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Judge  McClain.  She  was  married  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1842.  to  Mr.  M.  M.  Washburn,  and  two  years  afterwards  they 
moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  From  there  they  went  to  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  in  1853,  and  associated  with  Wesley  Gazaway,  Dr.  Mc- 
Simpson,  Ben  Masser,  Jerry  Jenkins,  Henry  Newsome,  Joe 
Quarles  and  William  Fielding.  She  is  now  faithfully  at  work 
in  this  city  for  charity  in  connection  with  the  St.  iMoniea  Church 
and  her  work  is  now  as  laborious  as  in  youth.  She  bears  the 
honor  of  organizing  the  first  colored  school  in  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  in  1859,  with  16  pupils  paying  $2.00  apiece  per  month. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  chance  for  colored  people  to  go  to 
school  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  people  of  Kansas  were  glad  to  have  Mrs.  Burnham  come 
west  and  assume  such  a responsible  duty  in  doing  a scholastic 
work  for  the  upbuilding  of  a primary  race.  She  evidently  was  a 
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noble  woman — a woman  v-iio  is  willing  to  saeribce  any  pleasure 
for  the  benefit  of  her  race. 

After  the  death  of  her  first  husband  she  lived  the  sacred 
life  of  widowhood  for  three  years,  when  she  inent  Mr.  W.  H. 
Burnham  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  who  became  infatuated  with  her 
beautiful  personality  and  consecrated  life.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  Cleveland  in  1853,  and  after  11  years’  union  of  joy  and 
love  God  sa\v  fit  to  take  him  to  the  scenes  of  glory  and  left  Mrs. 
Burnham  to  continue  the  noble  work  of  charity  and  providence, 
which  seemed  to  have  given  her  most  pleasure.  She  is  the  mother 
of  eleven  children,  seven  being  born  to  her  by  her  first  husband 
and  four  to  her  by  her  second  husband. 

Mrs.  Burnham  and  her  family  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
underground  railway  work  during  the  days  of  slavery  through- 
out the  South.  She  was  auxi.fus  to  help  her  people  gain  free- 
dom. They  had  the  courage  to  combat  their  motives  and  there- 
by caused  blessings  to  be  put  upon  the  race  and  all  humanity. 
She  rela.tes  her  acquaintances  with  the  scientific  means  of  com- 
munication that  the  colored  people  had  among  themselves  from 
the  South  to  Canada  and  other  portions  of  the  North.  As  the 
world  seems  to  be  so  greatly  admiring  the  new  discovery  (the 
wireless  telegraphy)  they  should  not  forget  the  history  which 
acknowledges  the  colored  people  from  the  ci’uelty  of  the  be- 
nighted South.  Mrs.  Burnham  has  the  picture  of  one,  Mr.  Chas. 
Fishes,  which  she  holds  sacred.  This  man  was  kidnapped  three 
times  and  on  one  occasion  was  captured  in  Missouri  while  try- 
ing to  escape  and  carried  to  a hotel  in  which  he  was  confined  and 
tied.  A young  white  girl  about  8 years  of  age  goes  secretly  into 
his  room  and  finding  him  in  distress  carried  him  a knife,  after 
having  him  pledge  himself  not  to  tell  her  papa  about  anything. 
The  ropes  were  cut  and  he  rapidly  made  his  escape  into  Canada, 
where  he  remained  until  emancipation,  after  which  he  went  to 
Texas  and  proved  himself  a worthy  citizen  in  a territory  which 
formerly  declared  that  the  Afro-American  was  incapable  of 
thinking,  lie  was  an  energetic  man;  working  day  and  night  he 
accumulated  a respectable  sum  of  money.  Again  we  are  proud 
to  note  that  Mr.  Fisher  did  not  fail  to  present  to  his  children 
those  privileges  of  education  and  opportunity  that  was  not  his. 

Mrs.  Burnham  has  two  nephews,  Mr.  Justine  M.  Hardin  and 
Minor  Hardin,  who  now  hold  clerkship  positions  in  the  Cmstom 
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House  iu  Xevv  Orleans.  They  have  creditably  held  these  posi- 
tions for  thii'ty  years,  from  which  they  have  accumulated  a large 
bank  account,  from  which  they  loan  to  the  public  with  legal 
interest. . 

Mrs.  Howein,  a daughter  of  Mrs.  Burnham,  made  an  inter- 
esting day  in  honor  of  her  mother’s  79th  birth,  on  July  14,  1903, 
at  their  residence,  3222  State  St.,  Chicago,  the  reception  being 
held  from  2 o’clock  P.  M.  to  8 o’clock  P.  M.  The  house  was 
beautifully  decorated  and  in  the  meantime  the  atmosphere  of 
the  rooms  were  permeated  with  music  by  the  skillful  hands  of 
Miss  Gertrude  Jackson,  while  beautiful  little  Verena  Clark, 
only  10  years  of  age,  escorted  the  noble  woman  to  the  dining 
room,  where  the  luxuries  of  life  were  lavishly  and  admirably 
assorted. 

The  author  of  this  book,  with  his  short  acquaintance  with 
this  great  woman  of  the  race,  has  decided  that  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  such  a noble  character.  I am  sure  that  the 
world,  and  especially  the  reader,  rejoices  to  read  the  biography 
of  this  Mrs.  Burnham,  who  has  given  the  ripest  of  her  usefulness 
to  the  advancement  of  her  race.  May  God  see  fit  to  instill  other 
women  to  see  the  necessity  of  race  development  and  sacrifice  to 
emulate  the  life  of  Mrs.  Odile  M.  Burnham. 


DR.  J.  H.  DICKERSON. 

Tpsilanti,  Michigan,  has  a population  of  colored  people  who 
are  treated  kindly  by  the  whites.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
colored  people  there  own  property  and  several  are  in  business. 
They  have  a Methodist  and  Baptist  Church  and  a colored  phys- 
ician. 

The  physician  is  Dr.  J.  H.  Dickerson,  who  is  infiuential  and 
has  a large  practice.  He  and  his  wife  have  an  artistic  home. 


MISS  DAYSE  DEAN  WALKER. 

Some  place  must  be  provided  for  strange  and  homeless  girls. 
In  the  North  we  do  not  find  that  hospitality  that  exists  through 
the  South,  and  Avhen  a strange  girl  reaches  a large  city  Avithout 
friends  s^  is  practically  helpless. 
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Miss  Dayse  Deau  Walker,  of  Indianapolis,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Illinois.  Her  parents  died  when  she  was  quite  young 
and  she  was  raised  by  an  aunt.  Her  experience,  after  she  fin- 
ished school,  in  large  cities  made  her  resolve  to  provide  some 
means  for  the  accommodation  of  the  girls  of  our  race.  Although 
she  is  a school  teacher  of  Indianapolis,  she  found  time  to  put  on 
foot  the  establishment  of  a Girls’  Home. 

She  has  traveled  the  country  lecturing  in  the  interest  of  this 
work.  She  has  opened  a place  in  her  city  and  has  supported  it 
herself,  the  running  expenses  averaging  $100  per  month.  This 
home  is  in  an  exceptiouably  good  condition  and  the  girls  are 
very  much  attached  to  their  friend. 

The  quarters  of  this  home  are  getting  too  small,  and  Miss 
Walker  is  going  to  purchase  a home  worth  $3,000.  She  is  lectur- 
ing to  raise  $500  by  September,  1907,  at  which  time  a very 
pi’ominent  man  promises  to  give  her  a very  large  donation. 
When  complete  any  young  woman  of  our  race  will  have  a re- 
spectable place  to  live.  It  is  necessary  to  save  the  women  of  the 
race,  and  then  the  men  will  be  such  that  we  can  feel  proud. 

]\Iay  God’s  blessing  rest  upon  Miss  Walker  in  her  struggle 
for  the  uplifting  of  her  race. 


REV.  C.  C.  BATES. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Bates  is  president  of  the  Louisville  Funeral  Direc- 
tors, located  at  11th  and  Walnut  Sts.  He  promptly  answers  all 
calls. 

He  had  the  author  lecture  for  him  at  his  church  and  all  were 
very  much  pleased.  This  God-sent  man  has  a great  influence  in 
the  city  of  Louisville. 


MR.  THOMAS  ARCHER. 

Mr.  Thomas  Archer  of  Calvin,  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  is  a very 
prosperous  farmer,  has  seven  head  of  horses.  His  principal 
product  for  market  is  wheat.  He  and  family  are  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  He  has  three  sons  who  are  educating  them- 
selves to  be  useful  men  to  the  race. 


MR.  WILLIAM  SHANE. 


Mr.  Shaue  is  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  Davidson  Co., 
Tennessee.  He  is  also  a very  active  church  worker.  A member 
of  the  St.  James  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  is  deacon  and 
clerk,  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  twenty 
years  and  was  president  of  the  Sous  and  Daughters  of  Charity 
(No.  2)  for  several  years,  and  is  at  present  treasurer  of  the 
same.  His  wife,  Mrs,  Fannie  Shane,  is  a member  of  the  same 
organization. 


REV.  A.  J.  MOORE. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Moore  is  pastor  of  the  Mariah  Grove  Baptist 
Church  of  New  Providence,  Teun.,  and  treasurer  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  South  Kentucky  District  Association.  This  able 
divine,  though  a young  man,  is  one  whom  we  believe  has  been 
called  of  God  to  preach  his  word.  He  is  active  in  all  capacities 
of  the  church  and  is  ever  ready  to  lend  a hand  to  all  humanity. 


PROF.  J.  A.  LEE. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch,  Prof.  Lee,  was  the  first  teacher 
who  ever  taught  a free  school  for  the  colored  people  in  Davidson 
County.  He  has  made  himself  quite  useful  in  his  day  as  an  edu- 
cator. He  made  a little  fortune  for  himself,  and  now  the  fam- 
ily reside  in  the  beautiful  home  purchased  through  his  efforts. 


MR.  T.  P.  TURNER. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  has  become  famous  as  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  G.  U.  0.  of  0.  F.,  of  which  he  is  Grand  Secretary 
of  the  Tennessee  District.  AVe  are  glad  to  mention  these  noble 
characters  in  our  book. 


E.  HUNT  AND  SONS. 

E.  Hunt  and  Sons  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  are  located  in  the  Nasby 
Basement,  where  they  manufacture  motor  cycles  and  bicycles, 
with  necessary  supplies.  This  gentleman  with  his  two  sons. 
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Hemy  and  Edward,  Jr.,  have  been  in  business  eight  years.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Wheels  made  to  order. 


ME.  ALVIN  GEAHAM. 

i\lr.  Alvin  Graham,  son  of  Henry  and  Eutha  Graham,  is  a 
prosperous  young  farmer  of  Harrow,  Colchester,  Canada.  The 
soil  here  yields  an  abundant  crop  of  corn,  oats  and  tobacco. 

By  industry  and  frugality  he  has  succeeded  in  paying  for  a 
well-stocked  farm.  He  has  three  horses  at  work  on  the  farm 
where  he  was  born  and  raised.  He  is  taking  care  of  his  mother 
who,  though  aged,  is  yet  active  and  able  to  care  for  the  house. 

Though  the  father  is  deceased,  it  is  said  by  the  son  that  he 
was  the  best  father  who  lived,  to  his  children.  This  young  man 
keeps  the  farm  up,  has  succeeded  in  making  wonderful  improve- 
ments and  has  a bank  account. 

He  is  only  thirty-three  years  old.  His  whole  ambition  is  to 
make  the  home  pleasant  for  those  at  home  and  all  who  visit  the 
home.  Whenever  a distinguished  person  visits  the  district  his 
doors  are  open  to  them.  His  parents  settled  in  Harrow,  where 
the  country  was  quite  new,  and  he  desires  to  continue  the  work 
of  his  father. 


ME.  JOS.  F.  GIBSON. 

If  you  should  hiive  an  occasion  to  visit  Evansville,  Ind.,  do 
not  fail  to  call  on  Mr.  Gibson,  grocer,  at  ISl  Douglas  Street,  who 
has  been  in  business  since  Sept.  1st,  1901.  He  has  a free  de- 
livery and  a number  of  white  customers.  Has  four  employed 
in  his  store  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  first-class 
groceries. 

He  has  four  children,  two  girls  who  have  graduated  and  are 
now  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  a girl  and  boy  still  at- 
tending school.  They  are  all  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  Eev.  Anderson  is  pastor. 

NATHANIAL  JAMES  GRANT. 

Mr.  Grant  of  Eichmond,  Ind.,  3.5  S.  Sixth  St.,  was  born  and 
raised  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio,  enlisted  in  Peckaway  Co.  He  en- 
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listed  and  foiight  to  free  the  Afro-American,  serving  two  years 
and  eight  months  and  was  honorably  discharged.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  last  battle  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

He  is  a member  of  the  A.  M,  E.  Church,  also  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  all  are  interested  in  literature  or  anything  per- 
taining to  the  elevation  of  the  race. 


ME.  J.  T.  ROBEKSON. 

Upon  coming  to  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  I found  a very  interest- 
ing young  business  man  of  twenty-five  engaged  in  staple  and 
fancy  groceries.  He  had  been  in  business  since  June  5th,  1905, 
and  carries  a full  line  of  goods,  country  produce,  hams  and 
bacon  a specialty.  We  ai’e  always  glad  to  see  our  young  men 
engaged  in  a business  enterprise.  We  hope  more  will  follow  the 
example. 


MR.  SANDY  CLARK. 

Expressman  and  coal  dealer  at  1119  Lincoln  avenue.  Walnut 
Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  When  he  is  absent  his  wife  is  fully  able 
to  handle  his  business  and  treats  their  customers  with  respect 
and  kindness. 

She  is  a very  amiable  woman.  The  above  sketch  was  written 
by  one  of  the  boys,  whom  Mrs.  Clark  raised  and  educated.  She 
has  a home  for  motherless  children  and  cares  for  children  whose 
parents  are  not  in  position  to  support  them.  This  work  is  done 
voluntarily.  It  is  not  supported  by  any  institution,  society  or 
church,  but  by  her  own  hands.  She  has  a .good  financial  stand- 
ing. Her  ideas  are  that  colored  people  should  take  hold  of  each 
other  and  care  for  each  other. 


MRS.  MATTIE  HARRIS. 

Mrs.  Harris  of  Martha,  Tenn.,  is  of  Southern  birth,  and 
knows  no  other  clime.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  only 
eleven  years  old  and  she  was  unable  to  attend  school,  having  to 
assist  her  widowed  mother.  But  yet  with  her  mother  wit  she 
grasped  enough^  to  know  how  to  economize,  and  by  this  and 
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working  with  her  liusband  they  are  now  in  possession  of  prop- 
erty, a farm,  in  as  good  condition  as  any  in  the  district.  Thej 
are,  both  members  of  the  C.  M.  E.  Church  and  are  both  very 
active  church  workers.  They  have  four  boys,  whom  they  art 
looking  forward  to  being  great  men  of  the  race. 

Mrs.  Harris’  father,  Mr.  Prank  Clayton,- was  a local  ministei 
of  the  C.  M.  E.  Church  and,  though  dead,  his  memory  still  lives. 


MR.  HUSTON  SMITH. 

.Mr.  Huston  Smith  of  Allensville,  Ky.,  is  an  experienced  i 
farmer  in  Todd  Co.,  Kentucky.  He  owns  his  farm,  plenty  of 
stock  and  all  the  necessary  implements  for  a successful  farmer. 
He  and  his  wife  are  faithful  members  of  the  C.  M.  E.  Church. 
They  are  kindhearted  and  well  though  of  by  all  who  know  them,  i 


jmr.  albert  williams. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
Lewis  Co.,  of  slave  parents.  He  was  sold  from  his  mother  when  i 
but  ten  years  old  to  a man  by  the  name  of  William  Smith.  j 

William  Thompson,  his  master’s  brother,  bought  a farm  ! 
in  Pike  Co.,  his  master  giving  security  for  the  farm.  When  i 
the  money  was  due  William  could  not  pay  it,  so  his  master, 
John  Thompson,  had  to  pay  it.  At  that  time  colored  people  sold 
for  more  than  horses  or  cattle,  hence  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  sold  from  his  pa^^uts,  brothers  and  sisters  for  the  debt. 

His  master  and  brother  stood  talking  about  money.  He  heard  i 
them  say,  “Horses  are  so  low  at  present  that  it  will  take  every 
horse  in  the  place  to  bring  $500.  ’ ’ They  afterward  went  into  the 
kitchen,  where  his  mother  was  getting  supper. 

He  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  his  mother  broken-  t 
hearted,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  face.  When  he  asked 
her  what  was  the  matter  she  said  “Nothing,”  but  yet  she  seemed 
tOt  be  heart  broken. 

When  supper  wa.s  over  she  called  all  of  the  children  and  led 
in  prayer,  then  said  to  the  younger  brother  that  he  was  to  be 
sold  out  of  the  family  and  he  began  to  cry. 
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Albert  told  him  not  to  cry,  he  would  let  them  sell  him.  So 
he  wa.s  sold  for  1450  at  the  age  of  ten.  But  oh  I what  a sad  after- 
noon. His  mother  picked  his  little  clothing  and  put  them  in  a 
pillow  slip.  Then  bidding  them  a long  farewell  he  left  with  his 
new  master  to  his  new  home. 

He  cried  night  and  day  for  a long  time,  so  he  was  permitted 
to  go  home  once  in  a while.  Yet  the  most  of  his  young  life  was 
spent  among  strangers. 

He  lived  with  Smith  until  June,  1859,  then  made  up  his 
mind  to  run  away  and  go  to  Canada.  His  mother  was  taken  to 
Tennessee  and  he  was  left  in  Missouri  with  his  father,  but  still 
had  his  mind  made  up  to  run  away. 

Not  wanting  to  start  alone  he  spoke  to  a supposed  friend  and 
a.sked  him  to  go  with  him  to  Canada.  He  consented,  asking  how 
long  it  would  take  to  go  there.  He,  not  knowing,  said,  “It  won’t 
make  any  difference  just  so  we  cross  the  Mississippi  River.”  So 
he  said  “All  right.”  He  asked  the  friend  not  to  give  it  away, 
but  after  promising  he  played  the  part  of  a Judas  and  turned 
traitor. 

When  he  started  in  Monday  morning  his  master  and  three 
other  men  Avere  watching  him,  and  said,  “Albert,  I hear  you  are 
going  to  run  away.”  He  studied  for  a moment,  wondering  what 
to  say,  and  then  said,  “Yes,  sir;  I am.”  Then  they  stepped  up 
to  him  with  their  double-barreled  shot  guns,  took  him  from  the 
barn  to  the  house,  gathered  up  his  clothes,  and  put  him  on  an 
old  foundered  horse  that  had, been  overheated  and  was  so  stiff 
he  could  scarcely  walk,  tied  his  hands  behind  him  and  his  feet 
beneath  the  horse. 

The  three  men  got  on  good  hoi-ses  and  also  started  for  the 
Montseller  jail,  one  on  each  side,  with,  his  master  in  the  rear 
Avith  a gun.  It  was  about  four  o’clock  when  they  reached  the 
jail.  Avhere  he  Avas  put  in  and,  sold  to  a slaA-e  trader  by  the  name 
of  Dr.  Night.  He  sent  him  to  St.  Louis  by  a man  named  DaAud 
Asbery. 

They  boarded  the  steamer  Lucy  Burton,  which  ploAved  her 
way  to  St.  Louis.  At  eight  o’clock  the  boat  landed  at  the  AA^harf 
and  Mr.  Asbery  started  with  him  for  the  slave  pen,  which  was 
at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Loucks  streets. 

Asbery  was  asked  by  the  slaA'e  trader  how.  old  he  Avas,  that  he 
was  a fine  boy.  The  ansAver  was  “nineteen.”  “What  do  you 
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want  for  him,”  was  then  asked.  “Twelve  hundred  dollars.”  “I 
will  give  eleven  hundred  if  he  is  all  right  and  his  back  is  not  too 
badly  scarred.” 

At  this  point  he  was  taken  up  to  a room,  undressed  and  ex- 
amined to  see  how  many  scars  on  his  back.  He  passed  all  right 
and  was  sent  down  in  the  yard  with  the  other  slaves,  numbering 
about  two  hundred. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Lineh  set  him  to  work  in  the  office,  which 
was  his  regular  work  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  slavery  yard. 

He  was  at  work,  yet  he  still  had  in  his  mind  to  escape.  He 
had  to  sweep  the  office  where  the  handcuffs,  chains  and  keys 
hung,  and  knowing  he  would  be  handcuffed  when  he  left  the 
yards,  he  prepared  for  war  in  time  of  peace. 

He  took  three  keys  to  fit  each  kind  of  handcuff  and  sewed 
them  up  in  the  back  of  his  coat.  In  September,  1859,  when  the 
State  Pair  was  going  on  in  St.  Louis,  he  was  led  to  the  Fair  like 
a horse  and  placed  upon  a block  where  he  was  seen  by  all  and 
asked  many  questions.  After  the  Pair  he  was  taken  back  to  the 
yards. 

A few  days  later  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  slaves  were 
sold  to  a slave-trader  from  New  Orleans. 

This  was  indeed  heartrending.  Mothers  were  separated 
from  their  children,  and  brothers  from  sisters.  He  was  not 
sold  at  that  time,  but  a French  Creole  woman  came  to  the  yard 
looking  for  a boy  servant.  He  was  called  to  the  office.  She 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  yards  and  go  to  New 
Orleans.  He  said,  “Yes,”  because  any  place  seemed  better  than 
a slave  pen.  So  he  was  sold  for  $1,800 — $900  down  and  the  re- 
mainder upon  delivery  at  New  Orleans. 

He  was  ordered  to  get  ready  to  go  with  the  drove  which 
would  start  September  23rd.  The  morning  was  very  sad  to  some 
but  a joy  to  him,  for  he  would  be  out  of  the  slave  pen. 

The  lady  made  him  a very  fair  promise,  as  long  as  he  was 
obedient  he  could  remain  in  the  house,  but  if  he  refused  to  do 
anything  he  should  be  sent  to  the  cotton  field  to  pick  cotton.  Of 
course  he  promised  to  obey. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  they  started.  Albert  was  hand- 
cuffed to  another  man,  and  still  had  hopes  of  escaping. 

When  they  started  down  the  river  they  were  all  imhand- 
cuffed;  then  Albert  began  to  talk  about  Canada. 
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A ^Ir.  Wisnian,  a partner  of  Mr.  Lineli,  had  charge  of  the 
drove.  Albert  said,  “Mr.  Wisman,  please  give  me  some  money, 
I'm  going  to  Canada.”  He  laughed  aaid  said  he  would  never 
get  to  Canada,  yet  he  gave  him  five  dollars  in  gold,  for  which 
he  thanked  him. 

A slave  on  board  had  a banjo  and  w'as  playing  to  amuse  the 
guests.  Mr.  Wisman  asked  Albert  to  dance,  which  he  did.  He 
received  four  dollars  for  his  amusement  and  Mr.  Wisman  told 
him  it  would  help  him  get  to  Canada.  He  then  told  all  on  board 
what  he  meant  by  the  remark.  This,  of  course,  amused  them 
all.  They  little  thought  he  could  escape  from  them  while  on 
the  river. 

It  was  now  iMonday  afternoon.  At  seven  o’clock  the  boat 
struck  a sand  bar.  At  eight  the  handcuffs  were  again  put  on, 
and  at  nine  all  went  to  the  state  room  to  sleep,  lying  on  the 
fioor. 

At  two  o’clock  Albert  awoke,  looked  out  and  saw  some  trees. 
He  shook  his  comrade  to  awaken  him.  They  got  up  handculfed 
together,  putting  their  shoes  under  their  coats  started  for  the 
gangway.  The  boat  had  landed  to  wait  until  morning.  They 
met  a slave  guard  at  the  gangway.  Albert  said  to  him,  “Bob,  I 
am  going  to  Canada ; if  a lady  asks  for  me  tell  her  I have  gone 
to  Canada.”  The  guard  made  a mocking  reply.  He  said 
“All  right  and  proceed  on.  ” He  told  his  partner  to  put  his  hand 
down  his  back  and  get  the  keys  out  of  the  lining  of  his  coat. 
This  was  done  and  they  were  soon  released,  dropping  the  hand- 
cuffs overboard. 

They  slfd  down  the  fender,  sprang  into  the  water,  swam 
ashore,  made  their  way  up  the  mountain  on  the  Missouri  side. 

There  was  much  excitement  on  the  boat  when  it  was  dis- 
covered they  were  gone,  but  they  would  not  be  tracked  on  ^- 
eount  of  the  stones. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  left  they  traveled  up  the  river  until  sun- 
set, when  they  came  to  a wood  yard. 

There  they  saw  an  old  boat  which  they  made  use  of.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark  they  secured  two  roof  boards,  which  they 
broke  the  boat  loose  with,  got  in  the  boat  and  started  for  the 
Illinois  side. 

After  some  difficulty  they  reached  the  bank,  but  their  joy 
was  short,  for  they  soon  came  to  another  stream  as  wide  as  the 
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previous  oue.  They  soon  eoustructed  a raft  of  logs  and  grape 
vines,  which  bore  them  safely  across. 

This  was  Wednesday  and  raining  very  hard.  The  land  was 
low  and  swampy,  the  only  guide  was  the  moss  on  the  trees,  which 
always  grows  on  the  north  side.  There  were  plenty  of  wild 
beasts  heard,  but  no  human  voice. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  they  came  upon  a panther  that  had 
killed  a wild  hog.  As  they  came  up  the  panther  left.  They 
tried  to  eat  some  of  the  meat  which  they  cut  off,  but  it  made 
them  very  sick,  as  they  had  been  so  long  without  food. 

A panther  followed  them  too  hours  Thursday  night,  but 
God  seemed  to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  had  no  fear.  When 
thej'  became  tired  and  laid  down  to  rest  the  panther  came  so 
near  they  felt  his  breath  upon  them,  yet  they  had  no  fear  of 
nothing  but  men.  At  sunrise  they  arose  and  proceeded  north- 
ward until  four  o’clock,  and  while  resting  felt  that  they  would 
starve  to  death.  They  heard  the  barking  of  a dog.  This  aroused 
them.  They  followed  in  that  direction.  At  seven  they  came 
to  a fence  which  was  the  first  signs  of  civilization.  It  W!as  ^a 
tavern  on  the  main  road.  They  Avandered  through  a piece  of 
cornfield  to  the  kitchen.  The  help  had  all  gone,  the  partner  staid 
outside.  Albert  slipped  in  and  got  two  pies,  one  ham,  two  loaves 
of  bread  and  a pitcher  of  milk. 

, While  this  was  a fine  lunch,  it  made  tliem  deathly  sick  at 
first,  as  they  Avere  so  hungry,  but  they  continued  eating  until 
they  had  quite  made  out  a meal. 

They  traveled  all  right  for  tAvo  weeks,  then  they  came  to  a 
bridge  Avhere  a man  tried  to  capture  them,  but  instead  they 
captured  him,  passing  over  safely. 

One  day  they  suav  a man  cutting  corn  in  the  field.  They 
went  to  the  fence,  asked  him  if  he  would  kindly  give  them 
something  to  eat.  He  looked  serious,  yet  said  he  would,  and 
took  them  to  the  thick  Avoods  to  hide  them,  but  they  decided 
they  had  better  hide  themsehTs  to  be  safe. 

They  Avent  around  through  the  woods  to  the  farther  side, 
Avhere  they  could  see  him  when  he  came.  He  returned  in  about 
an  hour  and  a half  Avith  six  men  armed  with  guns,  three  op 
horees  and  three  on  foot.  The  man  himself  being  ahead  Avith  a 
basket.  What  was  in  the  basket  they  never  knew.  They  looked 
for  the  tracks  of  the  two  slaves  but  found  none. 
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Albert  and  his  partner  started  and  kept  south  until  night. 
Then  they  turned  north  with  the  north  star,  which  was  called 
the  black  man’s  sun. 

They  were  withont  lire  and  being  in  the  rain  all  day  had  be- 
come very  wet.  In  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  most  of  the 
houses  had  chimneys  on  the  outside. 

Albert  said  to  his  chum,  “If  you  have  anything  dry  about 
you  I will  get  some  lire.”  His  chum  took  a piece  of  cotton 
batten  out  of  the  lining  of  his  coat  and  put  it  on  a long  pole. 
He  went  to  the  side  of  the  chimney  and  run  the  pole  down  the 
chimney,  but  the  pole  was  too  short,  and  in  trying  to  reach  the 
lire  his  foot  slipped  and  down  the  chimney  he  went,  turning  a 
somersault  he  lit  squarely  on  his  feet. 

It  was  a small  house,  occupied  by  Germans.  The  old  man 
jumped  out  of  his  bed  and  shouted  to  the  top  of  his  voice;  the 
old  lady  scooted  under  the  bed.  His  chum  broke  the  door  in  from 
the  outside.  Albert  seized  a chunk  of  burning  wood  and  they 
both  lied.  Leaving  the  main  road  they  went  a distance  in  the 
wood  and  cooked  and  ate  some  chickens  they  had  stolen. 

It  was  now  daylight.  They  could  not  travel  far  because  of 
the  close  settlement,  but  at  dark  they  started  again,  going  direct- 
ly north.  They  had  not  traveled  far  when  they  met  two  men, 
who  stopped  them  and  asked  them  where  they  w'ere  going.  Their 
answ^er  was  it  “was  their  business.”  One  of  the  men  took  hold 
of  Albert,  he  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a club,  and  went 
on  their  way,  hearing  no  more  of  them. 

They  traveled  the  main  road  until  daylight,  then  went  into 
the  woods  to  hide  until  night.  While  moving  about  they  came 
to  a house  where  men  stayed  to  catch  runaway  slaves.  They 
quickly  left  there  and  went  further  into  the  woods  and  hid 
themselves  the  best  they  could. 

Before  noon  they  were  found,  and  tired  at  four  times,  but 
without  being  injured. 

They  ran  east  through  a country  school  yard,  where  the 
children  were  playing.  They  all  began  to  scream.  They  made 
for  the  woods  across  the  fields.  In  the  field  was  a man  plowing, 
with  three  horses  abreast.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  wit- 
nessed such  a thing.  As  soon  as  the  man  saw  them  he  left  his 
plow,  horses  and  all  and  went  to  the  house,  the  horees  running 
in  another  direction. 
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After  reaeliiug  the  woods  they  immediately  took  a southeru 
course  aud  continued  through  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  it  was 
dark  they  turned  northward  and  traveled  in  that  direction  for  a 
week.  • ' 

One  day  while  they  were  resting  in  the  woods  waiting  for  ! 
night  to  come  a number  of  children  came  upon  them  while  nut 
hunting.  They  screamed  and  exclaimed,  “Here  are  two  run- 
away niggers!” 

The  runaways  started  in  haste  southw^ard  until  they  were  out 
of  hearing.  At  night  they  turned  eastward.  They  were  in  a « 
dense  thicket  near  Decatur,  111.,  again  waiting  for  night,  when 
four  young  ladies  came  upon  them  gathering  wild  grapes.  The 
country  was  so  thickly  settled  they  dared  not  leave,  so  they 
spoke  to  the  young  ladies.  One  seemed  to  be  their  friend,  asked  \ 
if  they  were  trying  to  get  to  Canada.  Their  answer  was  that 
they  had  been  working  on  the  railroad  and  had  stopped  to  rest. 

As  they  left,  one  said : ‘ ‘ They  are  runaways  from  the  South. 

If  they  were  caught  and  put  in  jail  we  would  get  a big  reward 
for  them,  for  they  are  both  good-looking  niggers.” 

This  was  sufficient  to  hear.  They  had  asked  the  runaways  to 
come  up  town  about  eight  o’clock.  They  had  promised  to  come. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  they  started  around  the  town.  About 
four  miles  north  they  came  upon  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  ' 
which  they  followed  within  two  miles  of  Bloomington. 

Here  they  saw  a man  chopping  wood,  and  an  ox  team  nearby. 
Thej’  went  up  to  him ; he  extended  his  hand  and  the  tears  flowed 
freely  down  his  cheeks.  He  was  a white  man  but  a true  friend 
to  a poor  slave.  He  said,  “I  don’t  ask  your  business,  I know 
who  you  are.  I am  your  friend.” 

They  hesitated  to  reveal  the  secret,  yet  they  felt  that  he  was 
their  friend.  There  they  struck  the  underground  railroad — the 
greatest  road  on  earth  for  the  poor  slave. 

These  men  were  true  to  the  black  race.  The  man  sent  them 
to  Ottawa,  111.,  to  a colored  man  named  Freeman.  Here  my 
comrade  left  me.  Mr.  Williams  Avas  taken  by  this  man  to  a little 
tOAvn  called  Lisbon  and  was  left  at  the  home  of  Joseph  Bush- 
nell,  where  he  remained  six  weeks.  They  made  Mr.  Williams 
up  a purse  of  $75  and  .sent  him  to  Plainfleld  to  the  Congrega- 
tionaLChurch.  Here  he  remained  one  night,  Avas  given  a .suit  of 
eloth^''^and  $25.  ^ 
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Then  he  was  put  in  the  Plainheld  stage  and  sent  to  Joliet, 
Avhere  he  could  take  the  iMiehigan  L'entral  road  for  Canada. 

As  he  was  about  to  catch  the  train  a.  man  s'tepped  up  and 
said.  "Well,  Al,  what  are  you  doing  here?”  At  first  he  pretended 
not  to  hear,  but  the  man  spoke  again;  then  he  answered,  "Sir, 
I guess  you  ai’e  mistaken  in  the  person.”  The  man  colored  and 
begged  pardon.  This  was  next  to  the  last  place  slaA^e  catcher  had 
to  stop  the  slaves  in  their  way  to  Canada. 

The  conductor  giving  him  a welcome  shake,  asked  him  when 
he  came  from  the  East?  The  answer  was  "four  week  ago.” 
"Are  you  going  over  to  Lake  Station  with  me?”  he  asked. 
"Yes,”  was  the  replj'.  He  was  taken  in  the  car  the  slave  trader 
remaining  on  the  platform.  When  the  train  started  he  thought 
he  Avas  safe.  After  reaching  Lake  Station  he  had  to  change  ears 
to  take  the  main  line  to  Canada. 

As  he  entered  the  depot  a large  man  stepped  up  to  him  and 
said.  "Boy,  where  are  you  from?”  "From  Canada,”  he  re- 
plied. Just  then  the  conductor  called,  “Williams,  here  is  your 
train.”  This  broke  up  the  conA’ersation,  for  Williams  was  soon 
on  the  train  with  a light  heart. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  train  AA'histled  for  Detroit,  Mich.  The 
conductor  pointed  across  the  river  and  said,  “That  is  Canada 
over  there.  ’ ’ 

In  a short  time  he  Avas  in  the  boat,  crossing  the  river.  When 
he  landed  on  the  Canadian  shore  he  felt  like  one  converted  to 
Christ.  He  laughed  and  cried  and  thanked  every  one  he  found 
his  friend,  especially  Charles  Kelsey,  who  was  a friend  to  all 
slaves  Avhen  making  their  escape. 

"Xow  I must  make  my  liA’ing,”  he  said.  So  he  secured  an 
axe  and  chopped  wood  for  thirty-six  cents  a cord  in  Canada 
money,  continuing  until  March,  1860. 

He  then  came  over  into  Michigan  to  work  on  a farm  for 
eight  dollars  a month;  Avorked  for  half  a year.  In  the  fall  he 
Avent  to  XeAv  York  and  here  set  sail  for  the  West  India  Islands 
as  second  cook.  In  1861  he  returned  to  Michigan  and  went  Avith 
the  three  months  men  (the  tenth  regiment)  as  cook.  They 
failed  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  so  he  returned  to  ^Michigan. 

In  1863,  Massachusetts  organized  a regiment  which  Avas 
called  the  54th  Massachusetts  colored  regiment.  He  recruited 
for  this  until  it  was  filled.  Then  he  enlisted  in  the  Michigan 
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tirst  colored  regiment,  the  102nd  United  States,  and  remained  I' 
as  a Si  Idier  until  the  war  M’as  over,  and  mustered  out  in  1865.  ! i 

In  1868  he  mov&d  to  Aurora,  111.,  where  he  still  resides,  but  his 
health  has  failed  him  and  he  is  blind,  yet  he  cares  for  his  family.  '■ 


KEV.-  C.  C.  BATES. 

Rev.  Bates  is  president  of  the  Louisville  Funeral  Directoi-s,  - 
located  at  11th  and  Walnut  streets. 

The  author  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  this  faithful 
pastor  and  putting  his  work  before  him. 

The  pastor  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a work 
of  this  kind  to  be  in  the  homes  of  the  race.  He  claims  that  when  j 
the  colored  man  thinks  of  himself  as  he  ought  to,  he  will  then  | 
have  a better  feeling  toward  himself  and  his  race.  | 

This  God-sent  preacher  said  “that  the  colored  man  is  learn-  : 
iug  more  about  business  every  day,  and  as  he  learns  about  it  he 
is  taking  hold  of  it.  ” 

He  had  the  author  to  lecture  for  him  and  his  people.  Every 
cue  present  was  very  much  pleased.  Rev.  Bates  has  quite  an 
influence  with  the  business  men  of  the  city.  They  have  con- 
fidence in  him  and  feel  that  he  is  a trustworthy  gentleman.  i 
His  residence  is  523  Laurel  Street.  All  funeral  calls  promptly 
answered  day  and  night.  We  as  a race  should  patronize  such 
worthy  gentlemen  as  Rev.  Bates  and  company. 


MR.  ROBERT  CARVER. 

The  author  had  an  occasion  to  visit  Beckwith,  Tenn.,  and 
found  there  some  very  prosperous  farmers.  Among  them  was 
Mr.  Carver,  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  He  and  his  wife  made 
it  very  pleasant  for  him  when  they  found  him  engaged  in  the 
work  which  I now  bring  before  the  public.  They  are  especially 
interested  in  Race  Literature.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carver  have  been 
married  twenty-eight  years,  and  have  a beautiful  residence  on 
the  farm,  with  other  buildings  built  for  the  protection  of  the 
stock  and  cattle.  They  have  plenty  of  chickens,  which  sxipply 
them  with  any  number  of  fresh  eggs  the  year  around.  His  home 
is  the  headquarters  for  all  able  ministers  and  prominent  busi- 
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uecis  meu.  lie  is  especially-  iuterested  in  the  business  men  of 
Nashville  and  their  great  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carver  have 
three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  a graduate  of  the  Lebanon 
High  School  and  proved  hereelf  a very  efficient  young  woman 
of  the  race.  She  married  Mr.  Lillard  Smith.  The  other  children 
are  having  all  the  advanta.ges  of  education.  Mr.  Carver  and 
family  are  members  of  the  Eutland  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
the  Rev.  C.  Hill  is  pastor  in  charge.  The  family  are  highly  re- 
spected in  all  the  circles  of  life  and  are  considered  as  true 
friends  of  the  race. 


MRS.  MORIAH  MOORE  AND  SON. 

Mrs.  Moriah  IMoore  and  Son  are  first-class  dealers  in  gro- 
ceries and  notions  at  Lebanon,  Tenu. 

IMr.  R.  A.  Moore  is  engaged  in  the  Mail  Order  business  and 
also  manufactures  the  "Ideal  Corn  Cure,”  sent  to  any  address, 
postpaid,  for  ten  cents. 

We  have  a thrilling  story  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Moore,  who  has 
been  in  business  for  thirteen  years  and  has  an  excellent  trade. 

She  was  left  a widow  with  fiv'e  little  children,  and  having  no 
one  to  assist  her.  She  lived  in  the  corner  of  a fence  under  a 
shed  for  six  months.  Then  by  the  h*elp  of  God  she  was  enabled 
to  build  a little  log  cabin  which  you  see  in  the  picture,  where 
she  lived  for  a year.  She  had  bought  this  lot  and  it  was  about 
two  miles  west  of  Lebanon.  She  would  leave  her  children,  go 
and  wash  every  day,  and  then  at  night  would  break  rocks  until 
ten  o’clock,  trying  to  pay  for  her  five-room  cottage,  which  she 
afterward  built.  Beside  this  she  must  support  and  educate  her 
five  children. 

She  has  been  progressing  ever  since,  because  she  never  al- 
lowed herself  to  become  discouraged.  She  trusted  in  the  Lord 
and  to-day  she  is  able  to  stand  in  the  front  and  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  our  bright  stars.  We  are  proud  of  this  woman  of  our 
race. 

She  not  only  kept  a home  for  her  five  children,  but  has  since 
adopted  five  motherless  children.  She  has  been  a member  of  the 
A.  M.  E.  Church  for  over  thirty  years,  and  a member  of  the 
Benevolent  Society  twenty-five  years,  and  is  not  yet  tired  of  her 
struggle. 
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Her  son  has  traveled  over  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama for  the  past  five  years.  In  1905  he  married  Miss  Lillian 
Gardener  of  Pulaski,  Tenn.  They  are  at  home  with  his  mother 
and  have  gone  in  business  with  her. 


MK.  THOMAS  TAYLOK. 

While  visiting  Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  author  chanced  to  meet 
Mr.  Taylor,  an  energetic  farmer,  who  is  owner  of  a good  piece  of 
ground  and  surrounded  with  everything  that  makes  a prosper- 
ous farmer.  His  wife  has  spared  no  pains  in  assisting  her  hus- 
band to  accumulate  what  he  has.  They  have  given  their  life  to 
Him  who  has  aided  them  to  reach  the  top  round.  They  are 
members  of  the  Baj^tist  Church  of  which  Eev.  James  Helms  is 
pastor. 

They  have  one  child,  a little  girl  named  Blanche,  who  is  an 
intelligent  child  and  who  says,  “Tell  the  world  we  are  rising.” 


EEV.  E.  H.  LASLEY. 

Eev.  Lasley  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Alleusville, 
Kj’.  Though  a minister  he  has  a farm,  where  he  has  lived  for 
fourteen  years.  He  married  in  1887  a very  industrious  woman. 
They  had  nothing  when  they  married,  but  began  to  make  plans 
and  execute  them,  and  the  Lord  has  wonderfully  blessed  them. 
No  children  were  born  to  this  union,  so  they  have  adopted  four 
childi’en,  whom  they  have  educated,  giving  them  the  advantages 
of  preparing  themselves  for  whatever  might  befall  them  in  fu- 
ture life. 

Mr.  Lasley ’s  property  is  valued  at  $3,500.  It  is  in  the  west 
side  of  Elkeforke  Creek  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  L.  and  N. 
Eailway. 

He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Baptist  Church  at  Allens- 
ville  by  giving  his  time  and  his  money.  On  one  occasion  the 
church  fell  short  in  its  payment.  They  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  money,  so  he  said  to  his  wife  that  they  Avould  have  to  mort- 
gage the  home.  She  consented  to  this,  but  Avhen  he  looked  at 
her  he  saw  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face.  She  had  always 
catered  to  his  plans  and  felt  that  she  must  not  discourage  him, 
They  succeeded  in  raising  the  required  amount. 
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Their  stock  is  of  the  finest  breed  and  brings  them  a nice  in- 
come. The  family  is  interested  in  the  books  and  periodicals  of 
the  race. 


MR.  WILLIAM  WATERS. 

Mr.  Wm.  Waters  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  in  1867.  He 
is  an  industrious  farmer  and  has  followed  that  occupation  all 
his  life. 

Mr.  Waters  married  Miss  Leon  Head  of  AUensville,  a very 
estimable  young  lady  and  a very  faithful  wife.  They  have  la- 
bored hard  to  have  a nice  home  and  now  feel  proud  of  it.  Be- 
sides, they  have  purchased  a farm  in  connection  with  his  broth- 
el’s, Henry,  Andrew  and  James  Harvey.  This  shows  the  interest 
of  the  brothers  to  invest  in  real  estate. 

They  are  active  members  of  the  church.  They  have  two 
sons,  who  with  the  ambition  of  their  parents  will  make  useful 
men  of  the  race.  With  the  present  advantages  our  young  people 
should  have  no  fear  of  venturing  out  in  the  world  and  show 
their  ability  as  men  and  women. 

iMr.  Waters  is  director  of  the  Rus.selville  Fountain,  1468,  U. 
0.  of  T.  R.,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  organizations  of  our 
race.  They  control  the  largest  colored  bank  in  the  world,  which 
was  also  the  first  and  one  of  the  finest  banks  in  Richmond,  Va., 
the  headquarters  of  the  society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waters  are  residents  of  Oakville,  Logan  Co., 
Kentucky. 


ST.  STEVENS  A.  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

' Sketch  by  one  of  the  Reporters  for  the  Author. 

On  Sunday,  April  21,  1907,  the  author  visited  St.  Stevens 
A.  ^L  E.  Church,  in  the  west  part  of  Chicago. 

He  preached  there  in  the  early  afternoon,  finding  a basement 
filled  and  decorated  with  some  of  nature’s  fairest  specimens 
, of  female  humanity  and  the  best  talented  people  to  make  one 
exclaim : “ It  is  well  to  come  out  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  ’ ’ 

* The  pastor.  Rev.  Daniels,  deserves  the  credit  of  every  letter 
I of  the  word  “pastor.”  which  is  evidenced  by  the  large  attend- 
! anee  and  the  amount  of  enthusia.sm  exhibited  by  both  young 
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and  old.  lie  is  a native  of  the  South,  but  shows  himself  im- 
partial to  race  development,  regardless  to  the  section  in  which 
he  finds  good  appreciation  by  his  or  other  races.  He  is  a man 
of  broad  experience,  worthy  for  thinking  for  any  people,  coun- 
seling them  to  be  up  and  doing  for  the  right,  “for  right  is  right 
since  God  is  right  and  right  the  day  will  win.” 

He  found,  unexpectedly  to  them,  a well-arranged  programme, 
which  was  rendered  satisfactory  to  everyone  present.  The 
music  was  excellent  and  everybody  joyfully  bathed  their  musical 
sensibilities  in  the  melodious  chimes  which  were  systematically 
distributed  by  the  talented  young  man  at  the  piano.  Intermis- 
sions were  enjoyed  by  a beautiful  chorus  corresponding.  This 
organization  was  similar  to  the  organizations  “Epworth  League” 
and  “B.  Y.  P.  U.  ” The  officers  occupied  their  usual  places 
around  an  isolated  table. 

The  first  selection  on  the  programme  was  a select  reading  by 
jMr.  Solomon  Bruce,  who  convinced  us  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  literary  work.  Following  this  was  a vocal  selec- 
tion rendered  by  Mrs.  Fred  Washington,  a lady  well  accom- 
plished in  training  of  this  kind.  Next  in  order  were  remarks 
by  Col.  C.  W.  Demond,  a masterpiece  in  political  oratory.  His 
remarks  were  well  filled  with  patriotism  and  race  pride.  At  this 
point,  where  the  minds  were  burdened  with  the  awakening  logic, 
Mr.  Jones,  like  a reserver  at  a sea  storm,  wrinkled  the  faces,  re- 
lieved the  minds  from  the  tremendous  strains  under  which  they 
labored,  and  injected  that  which  was  soothing,  consoling  and 
pleasing  to  the  nature  of  mankind,  as  he  took  the  stand  and 
gave  from  his  violin  beautiful  tones  of  the  songs  of  praise. 

Again  we  were  ushered  into  the  seas  of  philosophy  and  his- 
tory by  a cultured  young  man,  Mr.  Stringfellow,  who  grew 
enthusiastic  as  he  spoke,  holding  the  audience  spellbound  as  he 
appealed  in  behalf  of  the  right.  The  last,  the  father  of  the  oc- 
casion, arose  and  wisely  commented  on  what  had  been  said  and 
done.  Pardon  me,  when  I speak  of  the  father  of  the  occasion. 
I have  reference  to  the  pastor.  Dr.  Daniels,  not  as  being  aged, 
but  a man  who  is  superior  in  thought,  recognized  in  opinions 
and  respected  for  his  carriage  and  experience.  This,  my  dear 
reader,  has  been  written  to  inform  you  of  the  nature  of  channels 
through  which  the  colored  people  flow;  to  show  you  the  trend 
of  a progressive  mind ; to  encourage  you  to  anticipate  a better 
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day  for  the  Afro-Ameiican.  I am  satisfied  that  the  same  con- 
dition exists  in  the  communities  in  which  you  live,  but  no  doubt 
it  is  encouraging  to  know  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  among 
us  abroad. 

Preaching  was  at  night  by  the  author.  The  services  were  well 
attended  with  a liberal  contribution.  Pray  for  the  success  of  a 
people  who  worship  in  a church  of  thirty  years’  standing.  May 
they  continue  their  noble  work  and  in  the  days  of  final  con- 
summation reap  abundantly  from  the  seeds  they  have  sown. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

2'his  sketch  is  by  on^  of  the  Reporters  for  the  Author,  on  the 
Sunday  servives  of  April  21,  1907. 

The  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Jackson,  is  a 
man  of  strong  Chi’istian  character.  His  church  looks  upon  him 
as  their  father  and  his  influence  is  felt  thinughout  Chicago.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  services ; 

First,  a beautiful  song  was  sung  by  the  choir  and  audience, 
after  which  the  pastor  offered  a prayer.  Following  this  song, 
hjTiin  number  107  was  sung  by  the  choir.  Responsive  reading 
came  next  in  order,  which  was  finished  by  another  melodious 
song. 

The  pastor.  Dr.  Jackson,  then  occupied  the  pulpit  and  intel- 
ligently read  from  the  1th  Psalm.  After  this  he  prayed  an  im- 
pressive prayer,  which  was  followed  by  hymn  number  28,  sung 
by  the  choir.  Then  the  beautiful  and  intelligent  audience  lis- 
tened to  a stirring  sermon,  the  text  of  which  was,  “Be  strong 
and  work,”  Hosea,  3rd  chapter,  and  again  from  Nehemiah  the 
4th  chapter  and  6th  vei-se,  “The  People  Had  a Mind  to  Work.” 

In  his  logical  discourse  he  seemed  to  use  to  illustrate  this 
wonderful  text,  the  rebuilding  of  Judea,  which  he  said  meant  as 
much  to  Jews  as  Washington  did  to  America.  He  speaks  of 
Judea  in  aU  its  splendor.  Without  a doubt  Dr.  Jackson  demon- 
strated that  he  is  polished,  well-trained  and  poetical  in  ability. 

He  discussed  the  nobleness  of  the  people  of  that  city,  but  piti- 
fully mentioned  the  poverty-stricken  misfortunes  of  those  in- 
habitants who  had  for  years  been  cursed  with  that  unpardon- 
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able  freak  of  ignorance  and  cruelty.  But  at  this  crisis  he  brings 
in  the  massage  of  illumination,  borne  by  Moses,  which  eliminated 
the  despondency  of  a chosen  people  who  had  a mind  to  work. 
For  twenty-one  years  they  worked,  obeying  the  commands  of 
their  leader,  says  Dr.  Jackson,  and  finally  their  desires  were  ac- 
complished. 

Nehemiali,  the  determined  but  good-willed  hero,  appealed  to 
the  King  tor  authority  and  material  with  which  to  rebuild  this 
temple,  and  the  pastor  at  this  juncture  clearly  demonstrated 
that  Nehemiah  s success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  ‘ ‘ the  people 
had  a mind  to  work.”  He  truthfully  stated  that  any  one  who 
has  a definite,  but  reasonable  proposition  that  is  destined  for  the 
good  of  a people,  or  rather  for  the  right,  will  be  operated  with  a 
crowning  success.  He  further  argues  the  necessity  of  concen- 
trating oneself  to  opei'ate  a plan  to  benefit  a people  or  a race. 
He  illustrates  the  good  derived  in  one  being  industrious,  having 
a mind  to  work  in  an  improved  manner.  He  discards  the  idea  of 
ancient  doings  in  a modem  time,  and  especially  in  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  worshiping  in  a house  dedicated  to  the  Almighty. 
He  says  clean  up,  repair,  redecorate  and  do  all  that  makes  the 
temple  of  worship  inviting  to  a people.  He  advocated  the  neces- 
sity of  arranging  for  the  immediate  laekings  in  the  capacity  of  a 
church.  He  now  relates  the  progressive  opinions  of  his  people 
wfith  reference  to  remodeling  his  church.  He  thinks  to  neglect 
such  is  a mark  of  destituticn  in  one’s  faith  in  God.  He  says  be 
economical,  but  liberal,  and  when  God  adds  his  appreciation, 
work  will  be  no  equation  with  or  for  success.  The  doctor  says 
some  fear  they  may  die  and  therefore  be  cut  short  of  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  his  work,  but  he  says  when  we  work  from  a spirit 
that  prompts  us  to  do  good  for  our  race  or  a race  we  manifest 
our  faith  in  God.  Do  something,  regardless  to  your  financial 
standing,  for  the  right,  for  God  and  then  you  feel  safe  in  pre- 
senting yourself  to  God  on  the  final  reckoning  or  posting  day. 
God  appreciates  your  efforts,  let  the  results  be  little  or  much. 
Always  look  to  the  brighter  side  of  life,  says  he ; don ’t  stand 
for  a discouragement.  He  points  to  his  church  and  exclaims: 
“If  othei's  have  done  this,  why  can’t  we  do  equally  as  much,?  Do 
we  not  realize  that  we  should  be  as  progressive  as  the  other 
l)eople  of  the  city  who  have  magnificent  churches?” 
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lie  says  the  impruvemeuts  opiuioued  by  his  people  indicate 
progressiveness,  and  a.  people  who  have  mmds  to  work  for  the 
people.  His  strongest  point  is  to  emphasize  a mind  to  work. 

He  mentioned  an  encouragement  presented  by  some  philan- 
thropist who  promised  one  hundred  ($100.00)  dollars  to  every 
' one  hundi’ed  dollars  given  by  each  one  hundred  membei-s.  He 
presents  a plan  by  which  a ten  thousand  ($10,000)  dollar  club 
could  be  organized  by  having  100  women  to  organize  themselves, 
each  obligating  herself  to  raise  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars.  In 
outlining  his  plan  he  manifests  a deal  of  economy  by  omitting 
an  expensive  tower  and  the  absence  of  a bell  altogether.  To 
impress  that  their  aims  can  be  carried  out  he  stated  that  $1,269 
had  been  raised  and  $800  collected,  or  rather  given,  by  one  lady, 
making  a total  of  $2,069  in  treasury  for  the  building  of  another 
church.  He  doesn’t  like  the  idea  of  hygienic  measures  or  pre- 
cautions being  overlooked  in  the  Sunday  School  department, 
such  as  the  absence  of  sunlight  and  sunshine,  together  with  pure 
atmosphere. 

He  speaks  of  God’s  command  to  Moses,  who  executed  his 
command  for  the  welfare  of  a people  who  wept  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  despondency.  ‘‘Be  strong  and  obedient,”  was  his  last 
appeal,  “because  such  characteristics  manifest  a mind  to  work.” 

The  church  is  beautiful  and  nicely  decorated  with  a standing 
of  thirty  (30)  years.  His  congregation  is  mixed,  representing 
the  better  classes  of  both  races — white  and  colored. 

Annoiincements  were  given  out,  followed  by  song  from  the 
choir  and  collection  of  offering's  by  the  trustees.  As  these  offer- 
ings were  presented,  prayer  was  offered  in  thanks  for  same  by 
pastor.  The  “Visitor”  is  the  church  circulating  news  medium 
through  which  the  members  may  know  or  correspond  with  each 
other. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  praise  due  the  membei*s  of 
the  choir.  Thej^  are  well  versed  in  music  and  the  very  atmos- 
phere is  melodious  in  which  their  vocal  chords  vibrate. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  BAPTIST  ASSOCIATION. 

I am  sure  that  the  outside  world  would  feel  very  grateful  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  of  the  great  work  of  the  brained 
Afr.  -Americans  of  Canada.  We  have  planned  to  make  a short 
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sketch  of  the  Coustitution  of  the  Baptist  Association  and  its 
work. 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  ‘ ‘ The  Amherst- 
burg  Regular  Baptist  Association.” 

Article  II.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  the  Association  to  con- 
cert and  execute  measures  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  within  the 
limits  and  throughout  the  world. 

Ai'ticle  III.  The  officers  of  this  body  shall  be  a Moderator, 
Clerk,  Treasurer  and  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  shall  be 
elected  annually. 

Article  IV.  The  Moderator  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  body  and  see  that  order  and  decorum  are  observed  by  its 
members.  The  Clerk  shall  keep  a faithful  record  of  all  the 
business  transactions  of  the  body.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive 
all  money  of  the  Association,  keep  an  account  of  them  and  the 
object  for  which  they  are  designed;  pay  them  out  according  to 
the  order  of  the  board  and  report  the  state  of  the  treasury  at  the 
annual  meetings.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  take 
charge  of  the  records  and  correspond  with  such  societies, 
branches  or  individuals  as  the  Association  may  direct. 

Article  V.  This  Association  shall  consist  of  the  pastors  of 
the  churches  in  it,  together  with  their  duly  appointed  delegates, 
not  to  exceed  five  in  number,  and  all  regularly  ordained  min- 
isters within  the  limits  of  the  Association  doing  evangelistic 
work. 

Article  VI.  Churches  may  be  received  into  this  body  if 
sound  in  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  the  Baptist  Church,  or 
dismissed  from  it  by  their  request,  by  messenger,  to  join  any 
other  Association  of  the  same  faith  and  order. 

Article  VII.  This  Association  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
independency  of  the  individual  churches  in  conducting  their 
worship  and  discipline.  This  belongs  to  the  church  itself,  and  if 
an  Association  acts  at  all,  it  should  act  by  way  of  counsel  or 
advice  onljT 

Article  VIII.  This  Association  shall  meet  annually  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  All  the 
churches  belonging  to  this  Association  shall  tolerate  what  is  set 
forth  in  the  Baptist  Church  Directory  as  public  offence,  pages 
94  to  97,  including  the  allowing  of  their  members  to  commune 
with  other  denominations,  shall  be  regarded  as  walking  dis- 


MRS.  M.  MOORE’S  RESIDENCE,  LEBANON,  lENL. 

She  cut  the  lumber  and  built  this  home  and  today  she  is  ■ 
worth  considerable. 


(See  Page  369.) 
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orderly  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  Association, 
and  should  they,  being  called  to  account  for  such  conduct,  re- 
fuse to  give  satisfaction,  they  shall  be  excommunicated  from  the 
Association. 

Article  IX.  The  churches  composing  the  Association  are  re- 
quested to  send  letter’s  to  all  its  meetings  with  the  names  of  the 
delegates,  state  of  the  churches,  and  the  numerical  and  financial 
statistics  for  the  year,  according  to  the  form  furnished  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Ai-ticle  X.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  send  to  each 
church  in  the  Association,  two  months  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing, a blank  form  to  be  filled  in  and  returned  to  the  Secretary 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting,  from  which  he 
shall  prepare  a digest  to  be  read  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  XI.  Any  article  of  this  Constitution  may  be  altered 
at  any  annual  meeting  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 


illSS  GEORGIA  BELL. 

Miss  Georgia  Bell,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bell,  an  influ- 
ential man  of  the  race,  living  in  Waukegan,  111.,  is  a hairdresser. 
She  works  for  the  wealthiest  people  of  the  town  and  averages 
about  $50.00  per  week. 

Her  father  is  one  of  the  oldest  colored  citizens  of  Waukegan, 
and  has  done  much  to  uplift  his  race  in  his  own  town.  He  is  a 
widower  and  Miss  Georgia  keeps  house  for  him. 

It  was  through  this  young  lady  that  the  author  secured  the 
notes  on  the  fish-scale  house  of  IMr.  Smith  and  the  ostrich  farm 
of  Mr.  Ford  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  These  are  very  interest- 
ing articles  and  show  the  great  advancement  of  the  race. 


MISS  JOHANXA  MOORE. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  slaves  of  the  South  became  scat- 
tered about.  The  Union  soldiers  tried  to  do  their  part  by  them 
and  had  them  gathered  together  in  small  numbere  in  different 
parts  of  the  South  and  gave  them  special  attention. 
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In  the  North  there  was  a young'  woman  who  felt  that  she 
must  do  something  to  help  this  downtrodden  race.  God  has  wou- 
dei’fidly  blessed  her  soul  when  but  a child  of  eight  years.  When 
she  graduated  she  thought  of  how  she  had  been  blessed  and  she 
remembered  what  she  had  heard  and  read  of  the  poor  slave  | 
of  the  South  and  she  decided  to  go  South  and  see  what  she 
could  do. 

There  was  an  island  about  35  miles  from  Memphis  where  the 
Union  soldiers  had  1,100  colored  people,  mostly  women  and 
children,  gathered  together  for  their  protection.  They  were  liv-  j 
ing  in  tents  and  huts  and  their  condition  was  a most  pitiable  ' 
one.  The  men  had  gone  to  tight  for  freedom.  This  island  was  ; 
called  Island  No.  10.  Then  the  young  white  girl  who  had  gradu-  ' 
ated  in  1863  in  Rockford,  111.,  came  to  these  poor  people. 

Her  heart  was  made  to  ache  when  she  arrived  and  saw  these 
people  and  she  immediately  started  into  work.  She  established  j: 
a Sunday  School  and  a day  school,  which  held  its  session  two  * 
days  in  each  week.  Her  schools  Avere  Avell  attended  and  in  the  I 
day  school  were  never  found  pupils  who  were  more  anxious  to  , 
learn.  The  children  studied  hard  and  then  went  home  and  , 
taught  their  mothers.  One  day  a little  girl  came  and  told  Miss  . 
IMoore  that  her  mother  could  read  better  than  she.  The  teacher 
was  surprised  and  Avanted  to  know  Avho  taught  her.  The  reply 
Avas,  “Why,  I did.”  Then  the  teacher  was  anxious  to  hear  this 
mother  and  Avhen  she  Avent  to  their  house  she  Avas  astounded  to 
hear  this  slave  Avoman  read.  She  told  Miss  Moore  that  when 
her  little  daughter  came  home  each  day  she  would  teach  her  Avhat 
she  had  learned  in  school. 

To-day  there  is  no  face  of  white  that  is  better  knoAvn  through 
the  South,  and  especially  in  Nashville,  than  Miss  Johanna  iMoore. 
She  is  now  75  years  of  age,  the  establisher  of  the  first  colored 
school  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  is  the  owner  of  the  first  . 
letter  ever  written  by  a colored  child. 


PROVIDENT  HOSPITAL,  CHICAGO. 

In  1891  Provident  Hospital  was  established  in  Chicago  by 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams  and  others  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Dear- 
born and  Twenty-ninth  streets.  Immediatelv  the  Avhite  people 

* * . 

of  the  city  became  interested  and  ottered  a helping  hand. 
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Tlie  plans  w<?re  then  made  to  open  a hospital  building.  This 
was  built  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Thirty-.sixth 
streets.  There  was  a training  school  opened  in  connection 
with  it. 

Any  young  colored  woman,  unmarried,  of  approved  character 
and  adaptability,  who  has  a high  school  education  or  its  equiv- 
alent, is  eligible.  The  course  of  training  covers  three  years,  and 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  The  age 
of  admission  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  and  no  charge  is 
made  for  tuition.  They  receive  board,  laundry  and  uniforms. 
Seventy-four  young  women  have  graduated  from  this  institution, 
thirty-six  of  whom  were  from  the  Southern  states.  They  have 
come  from  twenty-one  different  states  and  four  of  them  from 
Canada.  Only  eight  have  come  from  Illinois  and  but  two  from 
Chicago.  They  have  uniformly  met  with  success  in  their  callling. 
Some  have  made  universal  records,  many  have  creditably  dis- 
charged their  duties  in  institutional  positions  of  responsibility, 
while  two  are  practicing  physicians. 

The  hospital  building  is  one  of  which  we  are  proud.  It  can- 
not be  excelled  in  its  beauty.  There  are  twenty-two  private 
rooms,  obstetrical  ward,  operating  room,  female  ward,  private 
ward,  three  diet  kitchens,  male  ward,  four  bathrooms,  kitchen, 
dispensary,  drugroom  and  laundrj'  and  children’s  ward. 

They  have  some  of  the  best  nurses  in  the  city  at  the  hospital 
and  the  best  of  care  is  given  all  patients.  During  the  year  of 
1906  there  were  106  white  patients  and  347  colored.  The  total 
number  of  outdoor  visits  made  by  the  nurses  was  686.  The  total 
number  treated  in  the  dispensary  for  the  year  was  4.953. 

‘ ‘ The  colored  people  as  a race  are  undoubtedly  striving  to  do 
more  for  themselves  and  for  others  now  than  at  any  period  of 
their  history,  and  such  institutions  as  Provident  Hospital  and 
Training  School  are  strong  factors  in  assisting  them  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  In  this  the  other  race  is  more  than  equally 
interested,  for  it  helps  bring  a double  blesssing  and  proves  the 
soundness  of  all  enterprises  that  are  based  upon  the  precepts  and 
examples  inculcated  by  the  Master  of  us  all.” 

LAM^ER  P.  A.  EWING. 

Lawyer  P.  A.  Ewing  was  born  in  Davidson  county.  Tenn., 
March  28.  1849,  as  a slave.  He  was  educated  at  Fisk  University 
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and  was  one  of  the  first  students  to  it  to  enter  the  duties  of  life. 
He  worked  as  a teacher  in  the  rural  district  of  his  country  for 
twelve  years. 

He  was  acbnitted  to  the  bar  of  Nashville,  Teun.,  September 
15,  1871.  He  received  his  firet  law  lecture  from  the  Hon.  Ed. 
Baxter,  a lawyer  of  renown,  who  married,  in  the  white  family 
that  raised  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  received  further  and 
a full  course  from  Prof.  Bennett  at  Fisk  University,  receiving 
B.  D.  S. 

i\lr.  Ewing  is  a lawyer  of  first  class  standing  in  Nashville. 
He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  Fourth  Civil  District, 
the  home  district  of  President  Andrew  Jackson  (Old  Hickory). 
He  served  si.x  years  as  Judge  pro  tem  of  the  inferior  court  of 
Davidson  county.  This  office  he  held  with  credit  to  himself,  his 
race  and  the  state  of  Tennessee.  He  was  elected  notary  public 
of  the  County  Court  of  Davidson  county  four  consecutive  tenns 
of  four  years  each.  He  is  now  a man  of  progressive  ideas.  He 
has  a large  family  and  educates  his  children  in  the  best  schools 
of  the  state.  He  has  presented  the  state  and  county  with  two 
very  excellent  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  a son  and  a daugh- 
ter. His  home  is  a modern  one  with  beautiful  flowers  and  he 
also  has  an  improved  farm. 


.AIR.  R.  A.  EAVING. 

Air.  R.  A.  Ewing  is  an  energetic  young  man,  born  in  the 
Fourth  District  of  Davidson  county,  Tenn.  He  attended  the  dis- 
trict school  and  finished  and  then  entered  Fisk  University,  tak- 
ing a college  course.  His  merits  brought  him  a scholarship  and 
he  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School. 

He  is  now  principal  of  a large  school  at  Hermitage,  Tenn., 
and  is  considered  one  among  the  best  teachers  in  the  county.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  that  has  the  respect  of  the  people  of  his  com- 
munity. He  is  a great  Sunday  school  worker  and  is  a believer 
in  ju'ogre.ssion  and  he  is  rising  along  that  line  with  marked  suc- 
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MR.  T.  W.  TRICE. 

]\Ir.  T.  W.  Trice,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Henry  Trice,  was 
born  in  New  Providence,  Tenn.,  April  14,  1869.  His  father  was 
born  and  raised  in  New  Providence. 

Mr.  Trice  has  a first  class  boarding  house  with  firet  class  ac- 
commodations. He  is  a licensed  preacher  in  the  Missionary 
Baptist  Church.  The  beantiful  residence  in  which  he  resides  is 
at  858  East  Spruce  street,  Princeton,  Ind. 

On  December  26,  1900,  Mr.  Trice  was  united  in  marriage  to 
i\Iiss  Florence  Howard  at  Mt.  Carmel,  lU.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Howard  and  was  born  in  Rockfort,  Ind., 
October  1,  1869.  Her  father  was  born  and  raised  in  Kentucky 
near  Bowling  Green. 

]\Ir.  Trice  is  a member  of  three  orders.  He  is  P.  M.  T.  in  the 
F.  L.  T.,  W.  C.  in  the  Household  of  Ruth  and  P.  0.  in  the  K.  of 
P.  Ml’S.  Trice  is  also  a member  of  the  Household  of  Ruth  and 
the  S.  M.  T. 

We  feel  satisfied  from  this  that  they  make  themselves 
especially  useful  in  the  community  in  which  they  live,  as  they 
are  active  in  church  and  society.  There  is  a work  for  each  of 
us  to  do  in  this  life  and  they  feel  it  a duty  to  do  whatever  their 
hands  find  to  do,  that  they  may  reap  their  reward  in  the  last  -day 
that  our  Father  has  promised  to  those  who  are  faithful  to  the 
end. 


REV.  DR.  PETTIS. 

Rev.  Pettis,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  though  a servant  of  Christ, 
is  also  interested  in  a business  enterprise.  He  operates  a large 
business  and  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  who  are  able  to  create 
great  results  out  of  a small  start.  He  has  had  quite  an  experi- 
ence in  this  busine.ss  and  now  has  stock  worth  about  $1,000.  He 
also  owns  a large  farm  which,  of  course,  takes  up  a portion  of 
his  time. 

He  professed  Christ  in  early  life  and  has  made  himself  very 
active  as  one  of  his  sei’vants.  He  has  always  taken  great  inter- 
est in  the  Sunday  school  work  since  early  life  and  devotes  much 
time  to  it.  This  man  is  surely  giving  his  whole  life  to  his  peo- 
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pie,  giving  them  much  of  his  time  to  the  betterment  of  his  condi- 
tion in  the  business  and  Christian  life. 


THE  ^YOHEN’S  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

These  great  missionary  ladies  have  given  their  full  time  to 
this  great  work.  It  will  be  a treat  for  the  Americans  to  read  j 
the  work  of  these  broad  heaided,  willing  workers  for  the  master. 

Dresden,  Sept.  15,  1906.  ' 

The  Women’s  Home  Missionary  Society  convened  on  the  | 
above  date  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Dresden.  [ 

Through  the  absence  of  the  president  and  other  leading  of-  | 
iicers  it  was  necessary  to  elect  officers  pro  tern.  j 

Sister  Odey  was  elected  president  and  Sister  Hatchett  secre-  ! 
tary  pro  tern.  ' 

Opened  with  singing,  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,”  after  which 
the  twenty-third  psalm  was  read.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Sister 
J.  W.  Smith,  then  the  hymn,  “What  a Friend  We  Have  in 
Jesus,”  was  sung. 

Approved  that  the  officers  elected  pro  tern  remain  as  presid-  ' 
ing  officers  during  this  session. 

Constitution  and  rules  of  order  by  pre.sident. 

There  were  no  minutes  of  last  meeting  present.  The  address 
of  welcome  was  beautifully  delivered  by  Mrs.  S.  Talbot,  which 
made  us  feel  perfectlj-  at  home. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

To  the  President  and  Co-Workers  of  the  Women’s  Home  Mis- 
sion Society : 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we,  the  Dresden  Society,  wel- 
come jmu  in  our  midst.  Another  year  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  .i 
has  rolled  into  eternity  and  we,  through  the  mercies  of  God,  have  Jl 
been  spared  to  meet  once  more  in  connection  with  this  noble  jj 
work.  I 

We  welcome  you  into  onr  town  and  into  our  homes.  We  wel-  fc 
come  you  with  joy  mingled  with  sadness,  that  we  so  soon  must  :l 
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part ; but  Ave  hope  to  meet  some  time  in  the  future  where  there 
will  be  no  parting. 

While  we  have  the  pleasure  of  your  presence  in  our  midst 
we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  it  pleasant  for  you  and  hope 
the  benetit  will  be  mutual. 

.AIRS.  S.  TALBOT,  Dresden,  Ont. 


Response  was  nobly  given  by  Airs.  E.  Shreeve,  of  Windsor. 

Financial  Committee  appointed,  Airs.  L.  Shreeve,  Airs. 
Charles,  Airs.  Cooper. 

The  letters  from  the  various  auxiliaries  reported  money  col- 
lected for  missionary  purposes  as  follows ; 

Shrewsbury,  no  report;  Sandwich,  no  report;  AVindsor, 
$8.10;  Gosfield,  $1.30;  Noidh  Buxton,  $19;  Chatham,  $21;  Puce, 
$8.09;  Dresden,  $5;  London,  $4.90;  Amherstburg,  $2.05.  Total, 
$69.44. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 

Digest  of  Letters — Sisters  Emerson,  C.  Ci’omwell  and  E.  Tal- 
bot. 

On  Program — Sisters  Olby,  S.  Talbot  and  L.  Harris. 

On  General  Business — Sisters  E.  Shreeve,  Aloore,  Jones,  Car- 
ter and  Ward. 

By  request  Sister  Charles  was  given  permission  to  collect 
money  in  London  for  the  benefit  of  this  body. 

Sabbath  School  Convention  was  given  permission  to  utilize  a 
few  moments  for  business,  then  returned  thanks  to  the  W.  H. 
Al.  S. 

Sister  Noard  was  appointed  to  meet  with  the  Executive 
Board. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Program  was  received  and  adopted 
with  other  additions  if  possible. 

Committee  on  Obituaries  appointed.  Sisters  Olby,  Talbot  and 
Harris. 

Committee  on  Digest  of  Letters  reported  decrease  of  interest 
and  finance.  Received  and  adopted. 

Sister  Noard  responded  to  the  invitation  given  for  instructive 
remarks,  urging  us  to  look  into  our  duty  as  missionaries  and 
Christians  and  put  forth  a strenuous  elfort  into  the  work  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Christ. 
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Committee  on  Genei*al  Business  reported.  On  motion  that 
it  be  received,  then  adopted  by  items : 

1.  That  we  pay  secretary  $8. 

2.  That  we  pay  $5  for  printing  of  minutes. 

8.  That  we  apply  all  we  can  on  missionary’s  salary. 

4.  That  the  Constitution  and  Eules  of  Order  be  printed  in 
the  minutes. 

5.  That  the  letters  of  each  auxiliary  be  printed  in  the  min- 
utes. 

6.  That  each  auxiliary  have  a sermon  preached  and  a report 
of  the  same  at  the  annual  meeting..^ 

7.  That  if  any  moneys  are  left  over  we  pay  some  to  Revs. 
Davis  and  Gordon.  Committee,  Mrs.  Shreeve,  Mrs.  Noard,  Mi's. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Jones. 

Committee  on  Obituaries  reported  no  deaths.  By  invitation 
Rev.  Nicherson  gave  a very  interesting  discourse,  advising  us  to 
go  on  with  the  great  work  begun  and  be  persistent  in  our  efforts 
that  each  year  our  work  may  advance  more  and  more,  and  that 
we  may  have  a fuller  desire  to  do  the  work  of  God.  Remarks 
were  highly  appreciated  and  society  tendered  him  a vote  of 
thanks. 

Suggestion  was  made  by  Mrs.  H.  Cooper  that  we  appoint  some 
one  to  visit  the  delinquent  societies.  On  motion  that  the  presi- 
dent, for  the  ensuing  year,  be  sent  to  the  different  auxiliaries, 
giving  them  a word  of  encouragement  that  we  may  arouse  a 
greater  interest  in  the  work  and  telling  them  what  we  are  ex- 
pecting of  them  as  a duty  to  the  general  body. 

The  missionary".  Rev.  J.  H.  Peniek,  next  reported  that  owing 
to  adverse  circumstances  he  could  not  plunge  into  the  work  as  he 
desired,  but  under  the  eirciimstanees  he  did  the  best  he  could. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

Mi*s.  H.  Jackson,  treasurer,  sent  a letter  stating  her  regrets 
that  she  could  not  meet  the  W.  H.  M.  this  year,  as  other  duties 
had  called  her  to  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory.  She  reported  $32 
in  treasury  up  to  June  1,  1906,  at  which  date  it  was  paid  out  to 
our  missionary,  Rev.  J.  H.  Peniek,  aeeordihg  to  previous  ar- 
rangement. 


H.  C.  TINSLEY,  M.  D. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 


(See  page  31  ) 
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May  5,  1906,  total  amount  in  treasuiy  to  May 


5,  1906  $32.00 

June  1,  1906,  paid  to  missionary,  Kev.  Penick.  . $32.00 

September  15,  1906,  from  various  auxiliaries . . . 69.44 

September  15,  1906,  collection  9.02 

September  15  and  16.  paid  to  missionary 57.00 

Paid  to  eliureli 5.00 

Paid  minutes  5.00 

Paid  to  Revs.  Davis  and  Gordon 7.81 

Paid  to  secretary 3.00 


Total  $110.46  $109.81 

Balance  in  treasury 65 


On  motion  the  secretaiy  prepare  minutes  and  send  them  in 
to  the  clerk  of  the  association  within  ten  days  and  if  not  she 
will  not  be  compensated. 

Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  reported.  Received, 
then  adopted  by  items. 

President,  Mrs.  Hattie  Hatchett. 

Vice  President,  Mrs.  Simon  Talbot. 

Secretary — Miss  Celia  Crommell. 

Assistant  Secretary — Mrs.  E.  Harris. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  J.  Jones. 

Committee,  Mrs.  Bella  Olby.  Mrs.  Ellen  Shreeve,  Mrs.  J. 
Jones,  Mrs.  C.  Charles,  Miss  Celia  Crommell. 

On  motion  that  we  tender  a vote  of  thanks  to  Dresden  Church 
for  their  kind  hospitality  to  us  during  out  stay  in  their  midst. 

On  motion  that  we  apply  $50  (fifty  dollars)  on  missionary’s 
salary. 

On  motion  that  the  names  of  all  the  vice  presidents  be  in- 
serted in  the  minutes. 

On  motion  that  we  give  Rev.  Bradby  permission  to  sell  the 
autobiography  and  photo  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Smith. 

Collection  lifted;  amount,  $2. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  8 P.  M. 

^ Presideut  Mrs.  Odey  in  the  chair. 

Open  with  .singing  by  choir.  Prayer  by  Sister  Noard.  Sing- 
ing by  choir. 

1.  Reading  by  Miss  Celia  Cronnuell. 

2.  Solo,  “Tell  Mother  I’ll  Be  There,”  by  Mrs.  Win.  Talbot. 

3.  Address  by  Rev.  Bradby, 

4.  Chorus  (jubilee),  “I  Can’t  Stay  Away,”  Mr.  M. 
Hatchett  and  others. 

5.  Recitation,  “The  Last  Hymn,”  Mrs.  Harris. 

6.  Address  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Henderson. 

7.  Singing  by  choir. 

8.  Address  by  Sister  Noard. 

By  request  Sister  Noard  was  given  permission  to  collect 
moneys  in  Windsor  for  the  benefit  of  this  body,  that  she  may  as- 
sist Ml’S.  Berry,  vice  president  in  Windsor. 

President  Mrs.  M.  F.  Hatchett  next  appointed  vice  presidents 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Dresden,  Mrs.  W.  Thompson;  Chatham, 
Mrs.  M.  Moore;  London,  Mrs.  Charles;  North  Buxton,  Mrs.  L. 
Crommell;  Windsor,  Mrs.  Berry;  Amherstburg,  Mrs.  Sanders; 
Puce,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Scott;  Go.sfield,  Mrs.  S.  Johnson. 

Total  collection  for  day,  $9.02. 

Closed  with  singing  by  choir,  “God  Be  With  You  Till  We 
Meet  Again.” 


GIVING— ITS  LAW,  ITS  DEPLEX  INFLUENCE. 

A reading  given  on  the  program  by  Miss  C.  Crommell,  of 
Fletcher. 

“There  is  no  truly  Christian  man,”  says  Dr.  Gates,  “who 
keeps  an  unconverted  pocketbook.  ” The  pocketbook  is  not  con- 
verted till  it  gives  what  it  should  give,  when  it  should  give  and 
as  it  should  give. 

The  amount  should  be  generous.  The  time  should  be  regu- 
lar, the  manner  should  be  joyous.  Those  three  points  constitute 
the  law  of  giving. 
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^Ye  are  to  give  according  to  what  we  have,  not  according  to 
what  we  have  not.  ' Those  that  had  no  gold  or  silver  for  the 
tabernacle  coidd  bring  goat’s  hair.  “Thank  God  for  the  goat’s 
hairs!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Moody.  “God  grants  every  one  to  do 
something,  as  much  as  each  one  is  able.”  But  don’t  give  goat’s 
hair  if  you  have  gold  and  silver.  A stoiy  is  told  of  a very  rich 
and  very  stingy  man  who  had  a sudden  paralytic  stroke,  and 
sending  for  the  minister,  asked  him  to  accept  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  poor.  ‘ ‘ Do  you  think  you  are  going  to  buy  your 
soul’s  way  to  glory  by  a palty  hundred  pounds?”  asked  the 
preacher.  “I’ll  not  touch  our  money!”  From  that  lesson  this 
man  lived  to  gain  a converted  pocketbook. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  simply  to  be  systematic  and  propor- 
tionate, but  our  giving  must  be  generous  also,  our  time  as  well 
as  our  money.  Then  giving  would  be  delightful,  for  there  is  no 
joy  like  that  of  giving.  The  real  happiness  does  not  come  from 
the  having  and  getting  but  truly  in  the  giving,  for  God  has 
said,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 


MISSIONARY’S  REPORT,  DRESDEN,  ONT. 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Amheretburg  Regular  Baptist 

Association  and  its  auxiliaries  : 

The  time  has  come  for  me  to  make  my  second  annual  i-eport 
of  mission  work.  Perhaps  some  of  you  are  not  aware  that  we 
have  labored  this  year  under  some  great  disadvantages.  I had 
expected  by  the  Divine  assistance  to  do  more  towards  the  up- 
building of  God’s  kingdom  on  the  mission  field  this  year  that  I 
did  last.  Notwithstanding  we  can  only  do  in  this  life  what  God 
permits.  Just  at  the  time  that  I would  and  could  have  done  the 
most  along  spiritual  lines  my  health  gave  way  and  I was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  my  work  for  three  months.  When  I had  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  begin  my  work  I had  not  the  strength  to 
plunge  into  the  work  as  a missionary  would  have  to  do  in  order 
to  make  the  work  a success.  I can  only  say  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I have  done  what  I could.  I trust  that  as  you  con- 
sider this  report  you  will  also  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  I have  labored  this  year. 
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Names  of  Churches. 

No.  Visits. 

No.  Sermons. 

Am’t.  rec’d 

North  Buxton  

2 

3 

$6.90 

Amherstburg  

2 

4 

5.97 

Chatham  

. . 3 

5 

6.84 

Puce  

. . 5 

6 

5.25 

Sandwich  

..  3 

3 

2.30 

Windsor  

..  2 

3 $14.00- 

—2.50  11.50 

London  

. . 3 

10 

7.77 

Colchester . 

9 

2 

1.80 

Gash  eld  

..  3 

4 

3.21 

Dresden  

..  1 

2 

3.00 

Shrewsbury  

17 

7.23 

Total  

. .31 

59 

$61.71 

P''ebruary  3,  received  from  Executive  Board $5.00 

Received  from  Executive  Board 20.00 

June,  received  from  W.  H.  M.  Board 32.00 

June,  received  from  W.  H.  M.  at  Puce 5.00 

September  15,  received  from  ex-board  from  W.  H.  M. ..  57.00 

September  15^  received  from  ex-board  from  S.  S.  Con. , ..  30.00 

September  15,  received  from  association  treasurer 16.00 

September  15,  received  from  Executive  Board  Treas. . . . 35.00 


Total  amount  received  from  all  sources $262.07 

Nine  months’  salary  at  $35  per  month $315.00 

Received  from  all  sources.  $262.07;  donated,  $11.23 $273.30 


Balance  due  $41.70 

J.  PI.  PENICK,  Missionary. 


THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

The  Bapti.st  S.  S.  Convention  met  with  the  Queen  Street  Bap- 
tist Chui-ch,  Dresden,  Ont.,  September  14,  1906,  President  Mr. 
S.  L.  iMcDowell  in  the  chair.  Session  opened  with  Scripture 
reading  from  the  Twenty-third  Psalm.  Prayer  by  Rev.  R.  L. 
Bradby  and  singing-  of  the  hymn,  “The  Great  Physician.” 

The  secretary  being  absent  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
iMiss  Leah  Cronunell  act  as  secretaary  pro  tern.  Carried. 
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The  roll  was  uext  called  and  members  paid  dues  of  ten  cents 
each  as  follows:  Bro.  i\L  C.  Green,  Mrs.  Odey,  Bro.  S.  L.  Mc- 
Dowell, i\lrs.  Olby,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Mrs.  E.  Shreve,  Bro.  P.  Rolls, 
Miss  C.  Crommell,  Rev.  Bradby,  Mrs.  Bradby,  Bro.  W.  J.  Shreve> 
Bro.  White,  iMrs.  Small,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Noard,  iMrs.  G.  Hyatt, 
Ml’S.  AVilsou,  Mrs.  M.  Watkins,  Mrs.  A.  Johnson. 

The  following  new  members  were  enrolled : Airs.  H.  Davis, 
Airs.  Charles,  Air.  Al.  F.  Hatchett,  Airs.  Hatchett,  Alessrs.  James 
Dixon,  Roy  Thompson,  Baylis,  Chas.  Lawrence,  Rev.  Hulbert. 

The  reading  of  letters  from  the  various  schools  of  the  con- 
vention were  read,  as  follows : Amherstburg,  Dresden,  Chatham, 
London,  North  Buxton,  Puce,  Sandwich,  Shrewsbury,  Windsor, 
Toronto.  From  Gosfield  and  Alt.  Pleasant  no  letters. 

Autobiography  of  Rev.  I.  W.  Smith,  who  passed  away  at 
North  Buxton  January  19,  1906. 

Rev.  Isaac  AV.  Smith  was  born  a slave  in  Henrico  county. 
Richmond,  Va.,  December  14,  1841,  and  remained  there  until 
the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  went  to  Louisa  county,  A^irginia. 
AA’hen  in  this  county  the  war  broke  out  and  he  served  in  the 
army  as  a servant  to  his  master,  who  was  very  indulgent  to  him, 
allowing  him  to  be  at  home  or  in  the  army  at  his  will. 

In  1860  he  was  married  to  Rebecca  Kenny,  and  to  this  union 
was  born  three  children,  Anna,  Joseph  and  Dorothea.  He  pro- 
fessed religion  in  1864  and  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry 
December  23,  1868,  and  all  the  remainder  of  liis  life  was  true 
and  faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to  his  charge. 

His  first  woi’k  as  a minister  of  the  gospel  was  the  organizing 
of  a colored  Baptist  church  where  he  was  raised.  Being  a mem- 
ber of  the  Elk  Creek  Baptist  Church,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
colored  people  being  to  themselves.  A lot  in  the  section  of  the 
country  was  given  him,  hence  the  organizing  of  the  church  took 
place.  At  this  church  he  preached  between  two  and  three  years, 
after  which  he  became  missionary  to  the  third  district  of  Vir- 
ginia under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion of  Virginia  (colored). 

His  next  charge  was  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Zion  Baptist 
Church.  Serving  here  for  more  than  three  years  he  was  called 
by  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Kanawlia  county.  Charleston,  W. 
Va.  Here  he  accomplished  a grand  work  by  opening  up  the 
church  work  for  the  state.  He  organized  the  Alount  Olivet  Bap- 
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tist  Association,  out  of  which  caine  a Baptist  State  Convention, 
now  existing  and  second  to  none.  From  here  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Zion  Bajitist  Church,  of  Parkersburg.  After 
remaining  here  four  years — two  years  of  this  his  time  was  di- 
vided between  Parkersburg  and  the  Mount  Zion  Church  at 
Clarksburg,  Va. 

Kesigning  these  two  churches  he  moved  in  1880  to  Athens, 
Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  schooling  his  children.  Having  no 
charge  for  two  years  he  traveled  over  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  with  a magic  lantern  and  lectured,  and  was  considered  re- 
markably efficient  in  this  kind  of  work.  During  this  time  he  at- 
tended a number  of  camp  meetings.  His  first  charge  in  Ohio 
was  at  Cedarville,  and  while  here  he  assisted  Wallace  Shelton  to 
pastor  the  Third  Baptist  Church  at  Xenia,  Ohio.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  until  called  by  the  Xenia  Church  to  devote  all  his 
time. 

Called  to  Lebanon,  Ohio,  after  two  years’  service  at  Xenia 
he  pastored  three  years,  after  which  he  took  charge  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Newport,  Ky.,  about  thii’ty-five  miles  from  Leb- 
anon ; here  he  pa.stored  the  two  churches  together.  Called  from 
there  to  Jackland,  he  served  ten  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  was  called  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Eipley,  Ohio,  stay- 
ing here  more  than  six  years.  Owing  to  some  disagreement  he 
resigned  and  traveled  in  search  of  work,  supplying  during  this 
time  the  churches  at  Flemingsburg  and  Sharpsburg,  Ky. 

After  this  he  took  charge  of  the  Avondale  Baptist  Church  for 
about  eighteen  months.  Then  he  was  called  to  Wellington  Bap- 
tist Church,  where  he  remained  only  a short  time;  then  he  went 
to  Greenfield.  At  the  last  named  place  he  lost  his  wife,  and  at 
the  persuasion  of  his  children  he  took  a rest  for  nearly  two  years 
with  his  son  in  Minnesota.  From  here  he  started  out  to  hunt 
work  and  finally  settled  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  taking  charge 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  From  here  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  remaining 
here  about  eighteen  montlis,  where  he  married  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hill. 
From  here  he  was  called  to  Bay  City,  thence  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  thence  to  North  Buxton  Baptist 
Church,  Ontario,  where  he  was  doing  a grand  work  and  was  so 
much  loved  by  all.  But  through  Pro\'idenee  of  God  he  was 
taken  serbrnsly  ill,  which  brought  Ids  long  and  useful  life  to  a 
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close,  aged  sixty-three  years.  Rev.  Smith  was  a self-made  man, 
grasping  eveiy  opportunity  that  was  afforded  him,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  all  who  heard  him  a very  intelligent  preacher  of  the 
Word. 

Life’s  work  well  done, 

Life’s  race  well  run. 

Rest  comes  sure., 

i\Ir.  Smith  passed  away  at  North  Buxton  January  19,  1906. 


MR.  HARRISON  BLAND. 

Mr.  Harrison  Bland,  of  Stowei's,  Ky.,  was  born  and  raised  in 
the  Southern  clime.  He  is  one  among  the  experienced  farmers 
in  that  district,  having  everything  in  his  possession  to  make  a 
successful  farmer.  He  claims,  with  his  experience,  if  you  give 
the  farm  proper  attention  one  will  always  realize  good  results. 

They  have  a daughter  whom  they  are  very'  proud  of,  she  being 
the  only  child.  They  are  putting  forth  every  effort  for  her  ad- 
vancement. She  is  very  much  interested  in  the  duties  of  the 
home,  rendering  her  assistance  with  her  mamma  in  the  cares  of 
the  home,  though  she  is  quite  young.  She  is  well  advanced  in 
her  books  and  speaks  in  highest  terms  of  her  teacher  because  of 
the  interest  she  has  manifested  in  her  and  all  of  her  pupils. 


MR,  GEORGE  HAYNES. 

Mr.  George  Haynes  is  a farmer  at  Guthrie,  Ky.  He  owns 
forty-six  acres  of  laud  which  are  valued  at  twenty  dollars  per 
acre  and  an  improved  orchard.  This  farm  is  located  near  An- 
derson Smith  Ferry. 

He  has  one  daughter,  a young  lady  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
is  married  and  living  in  a home  given  her  by  her  father.  * 

Mr.  Haynes  is  fifty  years  of  age  and  his  wife  is  forty-nine. 
They  are  both  members  of  the  C.  M.  E.  Church  and  have  been 
for  eighteen  and  thii‘ty-four  years,  respectively. 

The  ma.jority  of  colored  people  around  Anderson  Smith  Ferry 
own  ther  own  homes  and  are  endeavoring  to  educate  their  chil- 
di’en  to  become  useful  men  and  women. 
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MR.  GEORGE  MURDOCK. 

This  business  man  has  been  a farmer  for  a number  of 
years.  He  is  of  southern  birth,  a resident  of  Tennessee.  He 
worked  very  hard  and  for  a number  of  years  thought  he  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  off  the  debt  he  had  contracted  while  farm- 
ing, yet  kept  working  and  praying.  One  day  he  began  to 
think  of  the  condition  he  was  placed  in.  When  he  came  home 
from  his  farm  work  that  night  he  said  to  his  wife  that  he  had 
received  new  ideas  while  at  his  work  in  the  field.  He  wanted 
her  to  pray  earnestly,  as  he  was  going  to  work  hard  to  pay 
off  the  debt,  and  have  some  money  left  to  go  to  the  city  and 
engage  in  a new  business,  which  would  be  supporting.  He 
was  getting  old  and  he  felt  that  he  was  breaking  down.  He 
knew  that  one  of  his  holdbacks  was  due  to  him  being  without 
education,  and  he  would  have  tt)  cater  to  the  things  which 
were  against  him.  The  Lord  has  wonderfully  blessed  him. 
He  afterwards  moved  to  Nashville,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
business  for  fifteen  years.  Then  he  came  to  Chicago  with 
money,  watched  his  chances  and  now  he  has  worked  himself 
up  quite  a business,  which  he  operates  and  controls  himself. 
His  office  is  at  4535  Armour  avenite,  where  you  can  leave  orders 
for  expressing  and  moving,,  also  orders  for  coal  and  wood. 


MR.  B.  F.  WERLES. 

This  gentleman  deals  in  confectionery,  ice  creams  and  soda 
water  at  326  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.  He  has  the  best  grade 
of  candy  and  is  located  on  one  of  the  main  business  streets 
of  the  city.  He  is  surrouded  Avith  AA'hite  gentlemen  AA'ho  have 
the  same  business,  but  owing  to  the  fact  he  is  very  skillful 
and  Avith  the  very  best  help,  has  worked  up  a good  business. 
He  has  also  the  patronage  of  some  of  the  best  people  of  the 
city.  He  has  six  employed  every  day,  and  they  are  Avell  pre- 
pared to  perform  their  duties  in  this  line  of  Avork.  Mr.  Werles 
has  been  in  business  four  years  and  it  is  increasing  A^ery  rap- 
idly. Any  one  avIio  feels  like  going  into  his  place  to  be  served 
Avill  be  giA’en  prompt  attention. 


Has  more  lumber  mills  than  any  other  colored  man. 
Takes  time  with  everybody. 


f See  Page  456  t 


:\m.  H.  S.  BONNER. 


H.  S.  B'^nner.  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  dealer  in  staple  and  faney 
grocerie.s.  fresh  and  salt  meats,  vegetables  in  season,  at  12th 
and  iMao-azine  streets.  This  gentleman  began  business  at  Mam- 
moth Cave.  Ky..  in  1900;  moved  to  Loui.sville  in  1903.  and  now 
has  a very  prosperoiis  business. 

Our  reporter  gives  ns  a synopsis  of  the  speech  and  great 
banquet  given  in  honor  of  Booker  T.  "Washington,  who  was 
a gmest  of  the  Quaker  City. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  men.  representing  the  strong- 
est forces  in  the  business,  professional  and  ministerial  life  of 
the  Quaker  City  sat  down  March  22nd,  1907.  at  the  finest  ban- 
quet known  in  the  hi.stoiw  of  Philadelphia  in  commodious 
lyiusical  Fund  Hall.  The  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Washington,  who  was  the  guest  of  the  bxisiness  men. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  him  by  this  company  of 
leading  ministers,  lawyers,  teachers,  .ionrnalists.  insurance 
men,  doctors,  officers  of  federal  and  municipal  government, 
merchants  of  every  description  and  business  faetoi’s  of  the 
highest  commercial  rating,  gave  convincing  testimony  of  the 
warm  place  held  by  the  eminent  Tiiskegean  in  the  Quaker 
meti'opoli«.  Though  the  time  was  short  in  which  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangeTuents,  so  eager  were  the  representative 
citizens  to  see,  hear  and  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  edu- 
cator that  no  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  the  plans  in 
workiuc  shape.  The  spontaneity  with  which  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  were  greeted  upon  every  hand,  spoke  well  for  the 
uuitv  of  the  race  in  Philadelphia  and  the  earnestness  of  their 
support  of  those  who  are  laboring  for  the  uplift  of  the  Avhole 
ra'^'v  The  whole  affair  was  a most  gq*atifying  success. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Wa.shingrton  and  his  party  evoked  a 
round  of  applause.  After  an  informal  reception,  the  ban- 
queters were  escorted  to  the  hall  by  Mr.  J.  C.  A,sbury.  editor 
of  the  Odd  Fellows’  JoTirnal.  who  was  also  toastmaster  of  the 
evening.  Dr.  Wa.shiugton  Avas  accompanied,  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Anderson.  Collector  of  Internal  ReA^enue  for  the  Second 
District  of  Ncav  York,  whose  presence  was  one  of  the  inspir- 
ing features  of  the  occasion.  At  the  table  for  special  guests 
besides  the  guest  of  honor,  the  toastmaster  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
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were  Bishop  L.  J.  Coppin,  Rev.  W.  A.  Creditt,  Dr.  E.  C.  How-  |] 
ard.  ; *1 

After  the  various  speakers  had  responded  to  the  programme  |* 
the  last  one  to  appear  was  the  guest  of  honor,  Dr.  Washington,  !j 
and  when  he  arose  to  spealf,  the  great  company  stood  up  as  ' I 
one  man  and,  amid  cheers,  gave  him  the  Chautauqua.  I ; 

The  pervading  strain  of  the  “Wizard’s”  eloquent  address  j 
was  the  value  of  constructive  effort  in  the  solution  of  the  race  ^ 
problem.  Our  great  need  at  this  time,  said  Dr.  Washington,  i 
is  the  dogged  pioneer  spirit  that  creates  original  opposition  for  \ 
racial  progress — that  builds  up  something,  a store,  a bank-,  a 
church,  or  makes  a position  which  did  not  exist  before.  ‘'We  | 
want,”  said  he,  “educated  men  of  the  race  to  become  creatoi’s 
of  wealth  of  tangible  evidence  of  capacity  in  the  religious,  edu-  ; 
cational,  business,  professional  and  other  phases  of  our  daily  life. 
Complaints,  indignation  meetings  and  protests  are  sometimes  jus-  i. 
Stable,  for  we  do  suffer  grievous  wrongs;  but  let  it  be  empha-  ! 
sized  with  all  the  force  at  my  command  that  the  acquisition  of 
land,  the  building  of  hom^,  the  successful  management  of  a d 
bank,  dry  goods  store,  or  a dairy,  the  cultivation  of  a farm,  the 
invention  of  a useful  piece  of  machinery,  will  go  many  times 
farther  toward  solving  the  race  problem  than  all  the  abstract  , 

theorizing  that  can  be  indulged  in  from  now  until  doom’s  day. 
When  an  Afro-American  actually  creates  something  of  value 
to  civilization,  through  the  skillful  manipulation  of  black 
hands,  backed  by  black  brains,  he  has  furnished  an  object  les- 
son in  racial  capacity  that  cannot  be  overlooked  even  by  his 
foes.”  Dr.  Washington  said  he  wished  to  see  the  colored  busi- 
ness man  in  the  great  centers  like  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  , 
Chicago  becoming  members  of  the  commercial  clubs,  and 
thought  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  ventures  to 
arrange  a display  of  negro  genius  and  material  progress  in 
some  public  place  where  the  white  people,  whose  opportunities 
for  studying  the  new  negro  are  limited,  can  see  for  themselves 
just  what  is  being  done.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  negative  ; 
side  of  our  people,  the  intelligent  black  man  should  bear  heav- 
ily on  the  positive  side  by  showing  his  creditable  achievements. 
There  is  nothing  but  danger  when  we  confine  our  activities  to 
complaining  of  our  disadvantages — ^by  calling  continued  atten- 
tion to  our  failures  and  weaknesses.  No  enterprising  people 
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want  to  take  stock  in  a sick  man  or  a sick  race.  They  want 
to  deal  -with  successes.  Therefore,  he  declared,  every  black 
man  who  desires  to  see  the  race  problem  solved  in  permanent 
and  satisfactory  lines  should  look  foi-ward  not  backward ; should 
take  note  of  the  bright  side,  be  cheerful,  and  be  sure  to  get  a 
seat  on  the  front  bench  in  the  constructive  band  wagon.  We 
live  in  the  best  age  since  the  world  began ; we  have  more  and 
can  do  more  than  at  any  time  since  the  destruction  of  slavery. 
We  must  not  become  discouraged  or  embittered.  Study  the  ob- 
ject lessons  furnished  by  our  creators  of  opportunities  and 
follow  in  their  footsteps  to  the  heights. 

Dr.  Washington  took  occasion  to  state  that  he  was  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  a demand  for  all  the  manhood  rights  of  the 
blacks  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  and  believed  in  no  sur- 
render of  a single  atom  of  that  which  belonged  t:)  us  as  citizens 
of  the  republic;  but  in  the  effort  to  secure  these  things,  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  must  travel  the  same  hard  road  that 
other  races  have  trodden  in  their  struggle  for  the  riches  of  each 
and  the  privileges  of  men.  Dr.  Washington  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  magnitude  of  the  business  and  professional  de- 
velopment of  the  colored  people  of  Philadelphia  and  declared 
that  his  visit  had  been  most  pleasant  and  instructive. 


MR.  J.  T.  TANDY. 

Mr.  Tandy  of  Allensville,  Ky.,  was  born  in  Trenton.  Todd 
Co.,  Ky.,  in  1858.  He  attended  school  at  Belle  Chapel  and  Al- 
lensville, Ky.  His  wife,  wha  was  j\Iiss  Willie  Prince,  was  an 
accomplished  yoimg  lady  and  together  they  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  life,  accumulating  considerable  property  and  some 
real  estate.  They  have  six  daughters  and  four  sons.  The 
oldest  is  attending  Walden  University  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr. 
Tandy  has  been  a very  industrious,  .successful  farmer.  Miss 
Z.  B.  Tan(H  is  ah  accomplished  musician  and  has  had  a mem- 
ber in  instrumental  music.  Mr.  Tandy  is  educating  his  chil- 
dren that  they  may  be  useful  men  and  women. 


MRS.  MOLLIE  BRYANT. 

Mrs.  ^lollie  Bryant  is  of  Donelson,  Tenn..  has  a beautiful 
furnished  home  with  pleasant  surroundings.  Our  author  had 
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the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  active,  Christian  lady.  They  are 
a very  devoted  family.  ' The  mother's  uame  is  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Couch. 


MR.  JOHN  HORN. 

Mr.  John  lloru  of  Rus.sellville,  Ky.,  is  an  ex-soldier  of  the  ^ 
late  civil  war.  Mr.  Horn  was  boru  a slave,  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  set  free  by  the  Emaucipation  Proclamation,  and  when  the  ; 
United  States  was  calling  for  more  men  to  join  the  army,  he  j 
was  among  the  first  of  the  colored  people  of  “Old  Kentucky”  to 
shoulder  his  gun  and  march  to  the  front,  and  he  fought  that  1 
he  and  his  colored  brothers  might  continue  to  be  free.  When 
the  war  was  over  he  was  mustered  out.  He  settled  down, 
bought  him  a home  in  Russellville,  on  the-  south  end  of  Main  ’ 
street,  where  he  still  lives.  He  is  deacon  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church,  and  makes  as  good  a deacon  and  soldier  for  Christ  as 
he  did  for  Uncle  Sam. 


MR.  BENJAMIN  ASBROOK. 

This  young  man  is  a professional  chauffeur  operating  both  i 
electric  or  gasoline  machine.  He  is  now  in  the  employ  of 
“The  Studebaker  Automobile  Co.,”  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  He  i 
has  traveled  quite  extensively,  having  visited  twelve  different 
states,  north,  east,  south  and  west.  Yet  he  has  prepared  for  fu-  i 
ture  years.  He  has  saved  his  money  and  now  owns  a beautiful  i 
home  at  1002  Esorin  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


MR.  R.  W.  REED. 

At  Cave  Springs,  Ky.,  we  have  a very  energetic  young 
farmer  in  the  person  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Reed,  who  recently  married 
the  widow,  Mrs.  Finch.  She  owned  a niece  farm,  plenty  of 
stock  and  fowls  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Reed  recently  sold  one  of 
his  homes  for  $700.  It  was  located  in  Whipper  Will  Creek, 
near  Cedar  Grove  Baptist  Church.  We  are  glad  to  see  our 
friends  prospering. 
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MR.  JOHN  WALTERS. 

*Mr.  Walters,  of  Russellville,  Ky.,  was  born  a slave,  yet  he 
stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Russellville.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  twenty-six  years  old.  In  1864  he 
joined  the  army  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He  joined 
the  army  as  a private  soldier,  and  was  mustered  out.  as  First 
•Sergeant.  He  came  back  to  his  home  in  Warn  County,  near 
Shakertown,  and  in  1868  he  moved  to  Russellville,  Ky.  He 
purchased  a home  in  Center  street,  and  has  since  accumulated 
considerable  money.  He  sold  a farm  of  fifty-two  acres  for 
$500,  as  he  was  not  able  to  work  the  farm.  He  and  his  wife 
are  living  at  ease,  as  they  are  considered  the  wealthiest  negroes 
in  Russellville.  They  are  held  in  highest  esteem  by  both  white 
and  colored,  and  have  a host  of  friends.  iMr.  Walters  is  a pen- 
sioner and  knows  how  to  save  his  money. 


MR.  H.  H.  JOLLEY. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Jolley,  another  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  is  a 
resident  of  A'ashville,  Tenn.  He  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va., 
Feb.  12th,  1844.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his  mother  was  carried 
to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  remained  there  until  1860.  when  she 
and  a son  went  to  Nashville.  Mr.  Jolley  served  in  the  Civil 
War.  After  the  war  he  married  and  bought  a beautiful  home 
on  Claiborn  Street.  His  wife  only  lived  a short  time,  but  he 
and  his  mother  lived  at  home  until  1878,  when  he  married 
Miss  Georgia  Fleming,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  who  proved  to  be 
a devoted,  energetic  and  ambitious  companion,  and  to  her  he 
owes  all  that  he  has.  Mr.  Jolley  has  proved  to  be  a great 
worker  for  his  race,  and  his  church.  Realizing  that  his  health 
was  failing  him,  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  city  and 
go  to  the  country.  So  he  purchased  a farm  in  Davidson  Co. 
He  has  been  fortunate  to  raise  his  family  of  four  girls  and 
three  boys.  His  oldest  daughter.  Miss  Georgie.  is  a graduate 
of  Walden  University  and  ha.s  been  teaching  school  for  five 
years  in  succession.  She  has  devoted  herself  to  her  people  and 
her  race.  She  is  loved  by  all  who  know  her  and  she  has  been 
very  suceessfrrl  in  her  school  work,  and  is  also  devoted  to  chrrrch 
wor-k. 
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She  has  beeu  teaching  three  years  at  St.  James  and  has 
seventy-hve  bright-eyed  boys  and  girls  in  her  school.  She  loves 
her  work  and  believes  it  is  her  mission  to  lead  the  little  children. 
She  believes  the  only  way  to  solve  the  “Race  Problem”  is  to 
educate  the  head,  hands  and  heart  of  the  young  generation. 
Mr.  Jolley  is  proud  to  have  two  girls  out  in  the  field  of  labor 
and  hopes  soon  to  have  two  boys  out.  He  is  very  devoted  to  his 
family.  On  Feb.  7th,  1904,  the  devoted  wife  and  mother  was 
taken  fi-om  them.  Her  death  will  ever  be  mourned  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

With  all  the  disadvantages  he  has  met  he  feels  that  the  Lord 
has  blessed  him,  and  helped  him  to  accumulate  $8,000  worth  of 
property  for  his  children. 


MR.  SAMUEL  W.  McCLAIN. 

This  man  started  out  in  life  very  young  without  a dime. 
Realizing  there  was  something  in  the  art  of  saving,  he  resolved 
to  make  a home  and  a record  for  himself.  His  advice  to  young 
men  is  “to  save  a part  of  what  you  earn,”  that  you  may  have 
something  in  life.  Mr.  McClain  owns  considerable  property  in 
Hermitage,  Tenn.  He  is  a deacon  of  the  Evans  Hill  Baptist 
Church. 


MR.  ALFRED  HOGGETT. 

Mr.  Hoggett  has  been  a farmer  in  Donelson,  Tenn.,  for  six- 
teen yeai-s,  and  is  of  Southern  birth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoggett  are 
staunch  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  The  oldest  son  is  an 
expert  railroader  and  is  held  in  high  repute.  He  and  his  parents 
are  also  members  of  the  “Sons  and  Daughters  of  Charity  So- 
ciety.” It  is  considered  an  excellent  benevolent  society. 


REV.  J.  D.  HOLBERT. 

Rev.  Holbert  was  bom  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  came  to  Canada 
and  is  now  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Amherstburg, 
the  only  Baptist  Church  in  the  town.  He  has  accumulated  prop- 
erty and  owns  his  own  home.  He  is  an  ex-soldier,  having  served 
in  the  Civil  War  two  years.  He  professed  Chi’ist  in  early  life. 
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MR.  OSCAR  MOOREHEAD. 

^Ir.  Oscar  ^loorehead  is  a scientific  fai-mer  of  Gordonsville, 
Ky.,  has  two  teams  at  work  on  the  farm.  He  has  a very  nice 
I'esidence  for  his  family  of  six  children.  Mrs.  Moorehead  is 
very  successfvd  with  poultry.  The  family  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  children  are  very  much  interested  in  their 
scho.l  work.  Two  are  now  teaching  in  the  rural  districts.  They 
are  much  impressed  with  negro  literature. 


MISS  LUVENIA  HARRIS. 

Miss  Harris  is  one  of  the  prominent  school-teachers  of  Gor- 
donsville, Ky.,  is  of  Southern  birth  and  knows  no  other  clime. 
She  is  a very  amiable  young  woman  and  much  loved  by  her 
pupils. 


MR.  A.  J.  ANDREWS. 

In  Murphrysboro,  Tenn.,  we  have  Mr.  A.  J.  Anderson,  a 
very  successful  diy  goods  merchant  and  grocery  man.  He  h:!S 
been  engaged  in  this  business  for  seven  years.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a self- 
made  man  and  is  well  worthy  of  our  support. 


MR.  JORDAN  STEWART. 

Mr.  Stewart  of  Wilson  Co.,  is  classed  with  our  successful 
farmei-s.  He  owns  a nice  home,  plenty  of  stock  and  cattle.  He 
has  a very  large  family,  and  is  anxious  to  see  them  come  to  the 
front  in  their  work. 


MR.  JOHN  E ACTON. 

Mr.  Eaeton  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  worked  from  400  to  500 
men  a day.  He  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  contractor  in  the 
state. 

The  contractor  started  at  woi’k  for  very  small  wage.s,  but 
he  was  not  discouraged.  He  worked  as  an  employe,  but  he 
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was  not  paid  the  same  wages  the  others  were  paid,  for  the  simple 
reason  he  was  the  only  colored  man  working  with  the  others, 
yet  doing  the  same  work,  and  putting  in  the  same  amount  of 
time  as  the  others,  lie  was  born  and  raised  in  the  blue  grass 
regions,  and  he  began  to  think  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  that 
you  must  work  “While  ’tis  Day.’’ 

As  he  had  worked  hard  in  time  of  slavery,  and  kept  his 
work  up  in  good  shape,  he  had  the  inclination  to  do  the  same 
now  for  himself. 

This  gentleman  had  the  opportunity  of  being  tested  of  his 
ability.  He  claimed  it  was  a providential  arrangement. 

He  explained  to  the  author  of  this  book  how  he  came  to  be 
a contractor.  He  said  that  the  railroad  company  had  to  use 
two  engines  to  pull  around  the  mountain.  The  grade  being 
very  heavy  there  was  a great  deal  of  time  lost  in  getting  around 
the  mountain.  The  company  decided  they  would  tunnel  the 
mountain,  and  they  brought  in  several  men  to  look  after  the 
work  and  give  their  bid  or  figures  on  the  work. 

Every  one  who  came  in  to  look  after  the  work  could  not 
figure  out  how  they  could  bring  the  work  up  to  the  standard 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  railroad  company.  But  finally 
they  succeeded  in  getting  a man  to  take  the  work.  He  went 
on  with  the  work  for  a short  while,  but  the  work  was  not  what 
the  company  wanted,  or  was  not  done  according  to  contract. 

One  other  gentleman  who  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Eacton 
suggested  to  the  others  that  they  try  the  “old  colored  man, 
John,'’  and  see  what  he  could  do  with  the  work.  A man  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Eacton 's  home,  but  he  was  out  at  the  time  at  work 
for  common  wages.  The  message  was  left  with  his  wife.  When 
he  came  in  that  night  very  much  exhausted  and  hungry,  his 
dear  wife  said,  “John!  a white  gentleman  has  been  here  to  see 
you  and  he  left  a me.ssage  here  that  the  railroad  men  want  to 
see  you.  They  are  at  the  hotel,”  where  he  called  to  see  them. 
They  began  to  explain  to  him  the  work  they  had  for  him  to  do. 
'riiey  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  handle  the 
.iob.  He  asked  what  the  work  was.  They  said  we  want  a tun- 
nel cut  through  the  mountain,  and  asked  if  he  thought  he  could 
do  the  work. 

This  gentleman  decided  at  once  that  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  do  the  work  and  that  it  would  be  up  to  the  standard.  The 
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railroad  company  thouglit  they  would  give  him  a trial.  Mr. 
iiacton  requested  so  much  money  to  pay  his  hands. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  come  the  next  day  to 
sign  the  papers.  I'he  contract  signed,  he  went  out  to  look  up 
hands.  This  great  colored  contractor  in  a period  of  time 
opened  up  this  tunnel. 

After  the  work  was  well  on  its  way  he  would  have  plenty  of 
visitoi-s  from  the  different  railroad  companies  to  inspect  the 
work.  He  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  great  work  and 
had  no  more  trouble  getting  contracts.  He  laid  aside  several 
thousand  dollars  from  his  work. 

He  has  deposited  $35,000  in  different  banks.  When  he  takes 
a job  by  the  day  his  price  is  $l0  per  day.  His  ideas  are  that  the 
colored  man  must  learn  to  master  his  work  from  start  to  finish. 
Be  on  time.  Punctuality  is  the  life  of  all  business,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  colored  man  to  have  this  for  his  motto. 

He  has  bought  a nice  home.  He  has  three  children.  One 
is  a grown  man  at  work  for  himself,  and  has  saved  enough  to 
pay  for  a splendid  home.  He  is  one  who  is  considered  a bless- 
ing to  the  community  and  also  to  the  race. 

He  has  several  teams  at  work,  paying  his  teamsters  $1.50 
per  day.  He  has  only  reliable  men  in  his  service.  He  interests 
himself  with  race  literature. 

The  Eev.  i\Ir.  Buck,  I must  acknowledge,  is  the  first  one 
whom  I have  ever  given  a sketch  of  my  business  to  go  before 
the  public.  I hope  it  will  prove  a blessing  to  the  race  and  to 
the  country.  I have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  books,  cannot  even  write  my  name,  but  have 
educated  my  children  and  have  some  of  my  grandchildren  with 
me  who  read  to  me.  My  wife  woi’ked  very  hard  in  slavery,  and 
I am  now  planning  to  make  her  life  an  easy  one.  I am  -willing 
to  help  support  worthy  enterprises  for  the  advancement  of  the 
race.  He  has  many  friends  among  the  prominent  white  people 
where  he  lives. 


A.  G.  CAN. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Can  of  Springfield,  Tenn.,  was  born  on  Jan.  1st, 
1846.  He  was  a slave  eighteen  years  old  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  went  north  and  attended  school.  After  returning  he  taught 
school  for  ten  years,  also  is  proprietor  of  a boarding  house. 
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MR.  W.  H.  ROUNDTREE. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  boru  in  Gibson  County,  In- 
diana, Dec.  6th,  1860.  He  acquired  a fair  education  in  the 
common  schools  and  then  attended  the  State  Normal  at  True 
Hart,  Ind.  He  began  teaching-  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  taught  several  successive  terms.  In  1886  he  went  into  the 
grocery  business  in  a small  town  on  the  Southern  Railroad. 
They  afterward  established  a postoffice  and  named  it  Lyles, 
Ind.  He  was  the  first  colored  postmaster  in  the  state  and  held 
the  position  for  twelve  consecutive  years,  also  acting  as  agent 
for  the  Southern  Railroad.  He  resigned  in  favor  of  James 
Cantrell,  another  of  the  race,  to  accept  a position  in  the  Post- 
office  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  serving  in  this  position 
tor  two  years.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  his  father  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  home.  He  again  entered  into  business  as  a 
dealer  in  general  merchandise,  grain,  etc.  The  firm  at  present 
is  Roundtree  and  Fields.  Mr.  Roundtree  also  owns  a farm  of 
420  acres  and  employs  several  men  at  from  $18  to  $26  per 
month. 


REV.  R.  J.  M.  LONG. 


Rev.  Long  is  at  present  pastor  of  the  Bethel  A.  M.  E. 
Church  at  Lafayette,  Ind.  He  was  born  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Feb.  8th.  1847.  He  is  now  serving  his  thirty-fourth  appoint- 
ment. Rev.  Long  is  a race  man ; he  fakes  the  optimistic  view 
of  the  future  of  the  race,  and  simply  asks  for  an  equal  chance 
in  the  race  of  life.  He  pleads  for  “civil,  not  social,  rights.” 
He  is  an  able  man,  and  one  whom  we  should  encourage  in  his 
work. 


MR.  PRESTLEY  SMALL. 


Mr.  Small  is  one  of  our  great  farmers,  living  at  Johnstown, 
Logan  Co.,  Ky.  His  name  does  not  compare  with  him  as  a 
man.  He  owns  a very  nice  farm  with  pleasant  surroundings. 
His  M'ife  and  daughter,  Miss  Carrie  Small,  are  very  active 


women. 
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MR.  J.  H.  PHILLIPS. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  AUens- 
ville,  Ky.,  is  a very  influential  man  as  a farmer  and  as  a church 
member.  He  and  his  family  are  active  workers  in  the  C.  M. 
E.  Church,  of  which  Rev,  F.  C.  Taylor  is  pastor.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  been  a member  of  this  church  for  twenty-two  years.  He  has 
pi-oven  himself  a very  successful  farmer,  as  everything  about 
him  is  in  a prosperous  condition. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  0.  P.  WHITTAKER. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  P.  Whittaker  were  both  born  in  Logan 
Co.  and  are  now  living  in  Ferguson,  of  the  same  county,  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Whittaker  is  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  said 
county,  his  farm  being  located  at  half  a mile  from  the  Union 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  is  a deacon.  It  is  near  the  bor- 
ders of  the  beautiful  stream,  Whippoorwill  Creek.  His  six  chil- 
dren have  the  ambition  to  become  useful  men  and  women. 


MRS.  REBECCA  HARROD. 

At  Niles,  Mich.,  we  find  very  pleasant  accommodations  at 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  of  which  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harrod  is  pro- 
prietress. Meals  seiwed  on  American  or  European  plan  with 
reasonable  rates.  The  hotel  is  located  opposite  the  Opera 
House,  with  a restaurant  in  connection.  Mr.  John  Harrod  was 
a Baptist  preacher. 


MR.  JOHN  FOSTER. 

Mr.  John  Foster,  of  Amherstburg,  Ont.,  who  is  steward  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  has  been  sailing  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
His  salary  is  $80  per  month.  With  this  he  has  in  his  possession 
a farm  and  two  houses  and  lots.  He  has  educated  his  six  chil- 
dren to  be  of  service  to  the  future  world. 
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MISS  LIZZIE  EVANS. 

Miss  Lizzie  Evan.s.  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  managing  a first  class 
restaurant  at  lllo  West  Walnut  street.  She  is  always  glad  to 
accommodate  her  friends  l)y  serving  them  lunch  or  dinner  at 
any  time.  And,  though  her  business  is  only  a few  months  old, 
she  i.s  veiy  succe.^.sful  because  of  her  courtesy  to  her  customers. 


MK.  d.  W.  STANFORD. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stanford,  of  Laguardo,  Tenn.,  has  been  engaged 
teaching  sch  ol  for  twelve  years.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Stanford.  He  was  born  near  Spencer’s  Lick, 
Wilson  county,  Tenn.  He"  entered  the  public  school  at  La- 
guardo when  but  five  years  old  and  continued  until  he  has  fin- 
ished the  public  school.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  as  an  assist- 
ant teacher  in  the  school  and  in  1888  he  entered  the  Roger  Will- 
iams University,  of  Nashville.  He  remained  there  two  years 
then  entered  the  Lebanon  Normal  High  School,  from  which  he 
received  a diploma  and  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  ever  since. 
His  parents,  though  aged,  are  living  on  their  own  farm  near 
Laguardo  at  a little  town  called  Martha,  Tenn. 


MR.  EDMOND  FOSSIE. 

Mr.  Edmond  Fossie  is  also  a school  teacher.  His  residence 
is  in  Morganfield,  Ky.  His  ambition  is  to  be  counted  among 
others  of  Morganfield ’s  citizens  who  are  trying  to  do  something 
which  will  be  a benefit  to  the  race  in  their  effort  to  come  to  the 
front  to  show  to  the  world  their  advancement  to  higher  civil- 
ization and  that  this  work  will  be  a blessing  to  the  world  and  to 
the  race. 


MRS.  C.  W.  JACKSON. 

In  Wind.sor,  Ont.,  we  find  Mrs.  Jackson  operating  a boarding 
house  of  fifteen  rooms  with  bath  and  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  express 
business.  They  are  prepared  to  accommodate  people  at  any 
hour  of  the  night.  This  house  is  valued  at  $2,500.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  are  both  members  of  the  Tanner  A.  M.  E.  Church. 
They  have  worked  hard  together  to  keep  their  business  up. 
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MRS.  MALINDA  LANG. 

l\Irs.  Malinda  Laug  is  manager  of  the  Famous  Lunch  Room 
and  Restaurant  at  244  East  Green  street,  Louisville,  Ky.  She 
is  a pleasant  lady  to  meet  and  will  serve  you  meals  at  any  hour. 


REV.  EDWARD  HOWARD. 

Rev.  Howard  was  born  in  Green  county,  Ky.,  November  20, 
1830,  in  the  dark  days  of  slavery.  His  master,  Joshua  Winn, 
was  very  cruel,  not  allowing  him  to  even  glance  at  a book  or 
figure  of  any  kind,  as  it  was  the  custom  in  the  slave  states  to 
protect  “Afro-American  Ignorance.”  In  early  childhood  Rev. 
Howard  was  sold  to  another  master,  Henry  Simpson,  with  his 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  who  was  also  a very  cruel  master. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  professed  Christ  and  united  with  the 
Old  Priendshij)  Church  in  Green  county.  At  that  time  a white 
congregation  worehiped  there.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
married  Martha  Young,  also  of  Green  county.  In  1871  she  died 
in  Indiana  near  New  Albany. 

Before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  the  slaves  were  home- 
less in  a way,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  there  was  no  refuge 
for  them  but  to  enlist  in  service  for  the  government.  This  Rev. 
Howard  did,  enlisting  in  Company  A,  l()7th  Kentucky  Regi- 
ment, leaving  his  wife  to  the  care  of  her  master  who  was  kind 
to  her. 

He  served  two  years  and  four  months,  was  then  mustered  Hit 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  before  going  back  to  his  native  state 
he  went  immediately  to  Indiana  and  bought  him  a lot,  ordering 
a house  built  with  two  rooms  to  cost  $450.  The  money  he  had 
earned  and  saved  in  the  army.  When  the  house  was  finished  he 
went  to  Kentucky  for  his  wife  and  brought  her  to  Indiana  in 
October,  1866,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

His  advice  to  young  men  is  to  possess  property  and  prepare 
comfortable  homes  for  your  wives : place  them  on  equality  with 
other  women. 

Rev.  Howard  entered  the  ministry  prior  to  his  enlisting  and 
, has  been  in  active  service  for  many  yeai*s,  principally  in  In- 
diana. He  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  two 
churches,  also  the  erection  of  two  and  the  pa.storal  care  of  the 
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same,  one  of  which  beare  his  name  to-day.  The  Howard  Chapel 
Baptist  Church,  of  New  Albany,  Ind.  Rev.  Howard  married  a 
second  wife.  Mi’s.  Ellen  Lightfoot,  a widow  with  two  girls,  in 
June,  1872. 

About  this  time  there  was  a joint  stock  company  of  old  com- 
rades in  New  Albany  running  a grocery,  but  owing  to  dishon- 
esty the  company  dissolved  partnership  and  there  had  been  no 
business  controlled  by  our  race  since  four  years  ago,  when  Rev. 
Howard  gave  up  the  express  business  and  opened  a grocery  store 
which  he  has  managed  successfully  ever  since.  He  is  a man  of 
comfortable  means  and  is  decidedly  good  natured  for  one  of  his 
age,  and  has  done  much  for  the  uplifting  of  the  race  in  Indiana, 
diana. 


MR.  J.  H.  INGRAM. 

J.  H.  Ingram  is  principal  of  the  Morganfield  Public  School. 
He  took  up  the  profession  twelve  years  ago  as  a life’s  work. 
He  has  been  in  Morganfield  five  years.  Previous  to  this  time  he 
taught  in  the  rural  districts  in  the  counties  of  Calloway,  Graves 
and  Union. 

In  1900  he  married  Miss  Annie  C.  Carter,  of  Frankfort,  Ky. 
She  has  been  quite  helpful  to  him  in  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
vocation.  They  are  both  graduates  of  the  Kentucky  N.  I.  In- 
stitute and  have  been  in  public  life  ever  since. 


J.  H.  BATTLES. 

J.  H.  Battles,  superintendent  of  the  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
masters  his  business  well.  Everything  is  kept  in  good  order 
and  the  shrubbery  well  trained.  The  walks  are  always  in  good 
condition,  the  fountain  and  water  works  in  good  order.  He  is 
also  financial  secretary  of  the  A.  K.  Society  of  his  district,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

He  owns  a very  nice  home.  He  say.s  “the  race  must  learn 
to  use  economy.”  Rev.  Preston,  the  proprietor  of  Greenwood, 
speaks  in  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Battles  and  his  work. 
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REV.  M.  C.  COFFEE. 

We  have  here  a very  able  divine  in  the  person  of  Rev.  M.  C. 
Coffee,  of  Cave  Springs,  Ky.  lie  was  born  in  Towns  county, 
Georgia,  and  is  now  a young  man  only  thirty-four.  He  is  a 
brilliant  speaker.  His  wife  was  Miss  Floria  King.  She  was 
an  accomplished  young  woman  and  is  a faithful  wife  and  mother. 
They  have  been  married  twelve  years.  Rev.  Coffee  is  pastor  of 
St.  Bethel  Baptist  Church  and  is  much  loved  by  all  who  know 
him. 


MR.  J.  REDMOND. 

Mr.  J.  Redmond  was  among  one  of  the  firet  teachers  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  as  early  as  1870  and  as  late  as  1880.  He 
was  born  in  Eagleville,  Rutherford  county,  Tenn.,  September  30, 
1850.  He  was  converted  in  1875  and  has  since  had  the  honor 
of  leading  many  to  Christ  and  uplifting  his  race.  He  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  traveling,  visiting  Washington,  D.  : C.,  New 
York,  Boston,  Niagara  Falls  and  Canada  and  as  far  west  as 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  the  great  gold  state  Cali- 
fornia, spending  much  of  his  time  in  the  southern  part  and  in 
Mexico,  planting  trees,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  figs  and  apri- 
cots, also  learned  how  to  care  for  the  trees  in  the  city  of  Ssm, 
Diego,  Cal.  He  has  traveled  through  twenty-five  other  states. 
He  is  now  enjoying  himself  in  his  own  home  in  the  Fifteenth 
district  on  the  Stone  River,  near  Greenwood  Cemetery.  His 
wife  is  a good  Christian  woman  of  pleasing  character. 


FRANK  VIERES. 

Mr.  Vieres,  of  Russellville,  Ky.,  deals  in  exchange  and  has 
been  engaged  in  this  work  for  seventeen  years.  He  is  a mem- 
ber and  deacon  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  He  is  also 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
always  finds  his  way  to  the  school,  rain  or  shine.  He  is  veiy 
faithful  to  his  position. 

Mrs.  Vieres,  formerly  Evelyne  Fuqua,  is  interested  herself  in 
fowls.  She  had  been  engaged  as  a baker,  furnishing  the  town 
with  all  kinds  of  pastry  and  baked  goods,  having  won  a great 
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reputation  for  herself.  By  this  means  they  have  accumulated 
considerable  property. 

.Mrs.  Millie  Goff,  thoiigh  a widow,  has  become  a great  Wiunan 
in  Elkton,  Ky.  She  owns  her  home,  which  she  can  feel  pr  md 
of.  She  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


MR.  R.  B.  DAVIS. 

i\Ir.  Davis,  of  Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn.,  is  a very  prosperous  farmer. 
His  wife  is  interested  in  raising  chickens  and  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful with  them.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  her  v-jice; 
she  has  no  troixble  calling  them  to  her  at  auy  time.  Mr.  Davis 
has  the  farm  well  stocked  with  cattle,  raising  hogs  for  the  mar- 
ket, realizing  a net  sum  from  them.  They  have  one  daughter 
who  is  a student  in  the  public  school. 


MR.  MADISON  BERRIE. 

i\Ir.  Berrie,  of  Davidson,  Tenn.,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this 
county,  and  has  been  a deacon  of  the  St.  James  Baptist  Church 
for  twenty-five  years.  He,  his  wife  and  six  children  are  eii- 
joying  a pleasant  home  in  this  district.  They  have  proven  them- 
selves faithfxil  members  to  their  church  and  worthy  neighbors. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrie  have  not  been  blessed  with  the  opportuni- 
ties of  some  of  our  friends  but  they  are  educating  their  children, 
that  they  may  be  a credit  to  the  race. 


MR.  CHARLES  METCALFE. 

The  subject  of  our  .sketch  is  a resident  of  Morganfield,  Ky. 
His  profession  is  carpentering.  His  wife,  who  is  a very  am- 
bitious woman,  has  charge  of  the  grocery  store  and  barber  shop, 
the  two  being  combined.  Mrs.  Metcalfe  is  also  a music,  teacher. 
She  seems  to  be  a busines  woman  in  reality  and  handles  the  af- 
fairs as  well  as  her  husband.  They  are  doing  an  excellent  busi- 
ness. They  also  have  a gi’eat  desire  to  do  somethin.g  for  the  race- 


REV.  JIARV  HILL. 
(See  Page  312.) 
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MR.  ISAIAH  ^MeKEXXEY. 

Mr.  McKenney  was  born  and  raised  in  Amherstburg,  Ont., 
Canada.  He  has  accumulated  considerable  real  estate.  He 
owns  a farm  of  one  hundred  acres  in  Colchester  with  plenty  of 
stock  and  property  in  the  city.  He  is  held  in  highest  esteem 
by  all  who  know  him.  He  is  a trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Lin- 
coln Lodge,  P.  & A.  i\I.,  Xo.  8,  and  follows  the  occupation  of 
mariner.  ^Ir.  McKenney  resides  in  Amherstburg,  corner  of 
Semore  and  Brock  streets. 


:\IR.  DAVID  DYER. 

iMr.  David  Dyer,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  the  only  colored  grain 
inspector  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  was  born  in  Louisiana.  He 
has  been  a resident  of  Henderson  for  a number  of  years,  being 
in  the  employ  of  A.  Waller  & Co.  for  twenty  years.  He  resides 
at  135  Julia  street. 

The  ]Morganfield  public  school  is  one  of  which  the  people  of 
the  city  are  proud.  Mr.  C.  C.  Hammack  is  superintendent  of 
the  school  and  i\Ir.  J.  H.  Ingram  principal,  with  very  able  as- 
sistants as  members  of  the  family. 


MRS.  DILLIE  McXORMAN. 

Mrs.  McXorman,  of  Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn.,  though  a widow,  owns 
her  own  property  and  takes  great  interest  in  her  only  son  to 
educate  him  up  to  the  standard  of  the  race. 


DR.  E.  J.  FISHER. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Fisher,  pastor  of  Olivet  Baptist  Church,  Chicago, 
HI,  had  made  special  arrangements  for  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  to  come  to  the  great  historical  city  on 
April  5,  1907,  as  he  decided  it  would  be  a treat  to  the  city  for 
such  a distinguished  orator  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Washington  to 
come  and  give  a lecture  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  race. 

Dr.  Fisher  has  an  eye  for  business.  He  is  a man  who  has 
quite  an  influence  among  both  white  and  colored.  He  is  always 
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looking  forward  for  the  things  which  would  help  better  the  eon-  j| 
ditions  of  his  people.  ij 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  some  distinguished  gentlemen  j | 
of  the  city  of  both  races  and  some  of  the  able  divines  of  the  j ! 
Baptist  and  Methodist  churches.  Dr.  Washington  was  the  guest  | 
of  Mr.  S.  Lang  Williams,  one  of  our  prominent  lawyers  and  ’ 
notaiy  public.  ' j 

The  services  were  opened  by  music,  rendei*ed  by  the  Olivet  j 
Church  choir.  The  Scripture  lesson  was  read  by  Dr.  E.  T.  || 
Martin,  of  Oeorgia,  present  pastor  of  Bethesda  Baptist  Church,  ; j 
followed  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Manning,  of  the  City  Mission. 
Though  a white  divine,  he  has  manifested  a great  interest  in  the 
Baptist  churches  of  our  race,  having  filled  their  pulpits  upon 
various  occasions.  He  is  always  ready  to  leave  a word  of  eiicour-  i > 
agement  and  has  also  donated  very  liberally  to  the  support  of  ' 
the  same.  The  colored  people  of  Chicago  have  great  respect  for 
this  useful  man. 

Then  followed  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Washington  by  Dr. 
Fisher,  pastor  of  the  church,  who  said  in  part:  “We  have  no 
equal  working  in  this  country  or  any  other  country  among  his 
people.”  This,  of  course,  brought  hearty  applause  and  it  was 
several  minutes  before  he  could  continue  his  remarks. 

After  the  speaker  had  taken  the  stand  before  1,200  people  of 
both  races — and  we  are  proud  to  say  there  were  at  least  100  of 
the  white  judges,  school  teachers,  ministers  and  busine.ss  men  in 
the  audience  to  hear  this,  our  great  orator.  It  was  several  min- 
utes before  he  could  utter  a word  because  of  the  hearty  applause. 

Our  reporter  here  gives  us  a synopsis  of  the  address.  Dr. 
Washington  said  he  had  appeared  before  the  Chicago  people 
so  many  times  he  hardly  knew  what  course  to  pursue  in  his  re- 
marks. But  he  sounded  the  note  of  optimism  for  the  future  of 
the  race.  He  said;  “We  overlook  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
ourselves  in  a community.  One  of  the  best  means  we  have  of 
proving  what  we  are  is  in  the  South.  The  white  people  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  better  class  of  people  of  our  race,  and 
too  often  compare  the  whole  race  to  the  degraded  class.”  Dr. 
Washington  urged  that  a mass  meeting  of  colored  people  of  Chi- 
cago be  held  at  the  Auditorium  and  invite  representative  white 
citizens,  and  there  let  the  blacks  exhibit  the  various  work  being 
dine  by  the  race  here  in  Chicago.  We  should  never  speaJk  of. 
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ouiselves  as  belougiug  txD  the  downtroddeu  race  but  the  uptrod- 
den  race.  Think  of  the  progress  of  the  race  in  forty  years. 
Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  race  can  read  and  write.  We  own 
134  drug  stores,  32  banks  and  are  now  paying  taxes  upon  more 
than  $300,000,000  worth  of  property.  When  he  first  settled  in 
Tuskegee  it  was  nothing  but  a swamp.  Now  they  own  23,000 
a.cres,  78  buildings,  with  their  own  electric  light  plant,  own  tele- 
phone system  and  will  soon  own  their  own  railroad  and  prop- 
erty' valued  at  $3,000,000.  He  said:  “I  want  to  see  a black 
man  in  every  commercial  enterprise.”  Go  forward  in  the 
world ; tell  the  people  we  are  progressing,  for  in  spite  of  poverty 
there  is  a chance.  Teach  your  children  to  be  ambitious,  and 
how  to  spend  money.  Xo  man’s  children  are  safe  until  they 
have  learned  some  kind  of  labor  and  that  idleness  is  a disgrace. 
We  discuss  higher  education  so  much  until  we  forget  to  get  it. 
The  time  will  never  come,  he  said,  when  he  would  tear  himself 
from  the  humblest,  blackest  man  of  our  race.  He  will  always 
remain  in  the  South  where  the  bulk  of  our  people  are.  What 
they  suffer  he  will  suffer,  and  when  he  is  laid  to  rest  his  bones 
must  lie  with  theirs.  Buy  the  homes  where  you  live  and  stop 
paying  rent.  What  the  race  wants  now  is  a vision  of  triumph, 
not  a vision  of  despair.  After  the  address  all  retii’ed  to  the 
dining  room,  where  an  elaborate  banquet  was  served. 


PROF.  J.  A.  JACKSON. 

Terre  Haute  is  considered  an  energetic  town  for  the  colored 
man  of  to-day.  She  has  some  of  the  great  financiers,  which  is 
a credit  not  only  to  the  town  but  to  the  country.  They  have 
their  own  homes,  teams  and  are  well  prepared  to  entertain  any 
cultured  man  who  will  chance  to  come  into  their  city.  They 
look  up  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Jackson,  a well  accomplished  educator. 
He  has  made  himself  veiy  familiar  with  his  race  for  the  simple 
reason  to  help  shape  up  the  principles  foi*  the  future  race.  This 
great  educator  thinks  the  colored  man  will  have  to  do  more  than 
any  other  nationality  because  the  opportunities  are  poorer. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  RACE. 

Mississippi  has  brought  to  the  outside  world  new  ideas  of  our 
gi‘eat  enterprising  women.  It  is  supposed  by  the  public  that  the 
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southern  colored  man  always  starts  good  things,  and  that  is  the 
reason  he  always  has  success.  These  n;)ble  hearte(r  women  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  organize  themselves  ’for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  off  trouble  and  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  up  the  lives 
of  young  men  and  women  for  public  service.  Every  one  who 
knows  of  the  work  is  in  sjuupathy  with  them.  Thej^  are  plan- 
ning for  a mass  meeting  at  Brook  Haven  on  August  6,  1907,  for 
the  purpose  of  foi-ming  a state  association. 

“BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON.” 


A CHRISTIAN  VIEW  OP  THE  PROBLEM. 

Dr.  R.  S.  McArthur,  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  New 
York,  has  been  giving  the  blacks  some  excellent  advice.  He  tells 
some  truthus,  which,  though  plain,  are  put  in  a.  friendly  spirit 
and  should  be  accepted  by  all  of  us  in  the  spirit  offered.  Says 
Dr.  McArthur,  touching  the  subject  of  equality  of  the  races: 
“Go  out  first,  men  and  women,  and  get  a bank  I'oll;  make  the 
white  man  honor  your  money;  avoid  bitterness  of  feeling;  don’t 
drink;  don't  gamble;  don't  play  policy:  be  honest,  and  even- 
tually you  will  be  on  an  equal  plane.”  Dr.  McArthur  has  a won- 
derfully level  head.  Would  that  such  Christian  equity  could  be 
preached  in  every  pulpit  in  this  land,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
north  and  south.  The  Christian  church  would  cease  to  be  simply 
a social  club  and  become  what  the  Master  designated  it  to  be — a 
Temple  of  Ju.stice,  a iMinister  of  iMercy.  iMore  power  to  your 
voice.  Dr.  iMcArthur. 

Our  reporter  has  taken  the  article  below  from  Mrs.  Victoria 
Graham,  her  strong  plea  for  clubs. 

Colored  women  can  pi-ove  themselves  an  important  factor  in 
the  solution  of  the  race  problem  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
many  club  organizations.  She  has  the  advantage  of  improving 
her  present  condition  by  cultivating  to  perfection  noble  and  hon- 
orable womanhood. 

Clubs  organized  ,for  the  purpose  of  uplifting  and  to  broaden 
the  minds  should  give  to  many  women  a larger  ideal  of  life  than 
mere  social  pleasui-e  and  influence.  They  should  lead  to  a bet- 
ter understanding  between  themselves  and  so  help  to  eliminate 
to  a.  degree  the  petty  jealousies  which  so  often  cause  the  resent- 
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meui  i^nother's  cliarin,  both  of  manner  and  _^duence  in  the 
community. 

Clubs  can  be  a means  of  power  for  the  accomplishment  of 
Avork,  for  the  univei*sal  good  not  only  of  ourselves  but  our  men 
and  children.  Each  of  us  should  have  the  desire  of  being  classed 
as  a refined  and  cultured  woman  and  commingiing  with  others 
of  high  repute,  but  to  do  so  we  must  educate  ourselves  to  that 
position  by  cultivating  peace  and  harmony  in  the  home  and  com- 
munity as  in  our  club  relations.  The  women  of  to-day  have  a 
great  work  before  them  ; more  especially  the  colored  women,  and 
there  is  great  need  to  conserve  all  our  vital  force  to  fill  any  im- 
portant position  open  to  us,  be  it  of  business  or  domestic,  and 
there  are  many  for  the  willing  and  competent.  We  should  in- 
form oureelves  regarding  the  general  condition  of  our  women  and 
children,  not  only  in  the  community  but  wherever  we  hear  of  or 
find  one  needing  a helping  hand.  We  .should  study  the  proper 
education  for  children,  what  constitutes  good  motherhood  and 
the  proper  way  of  bringing  up  a child.  I do  not  think  the  fact 
that  many  of  us  have  no  children  should  bar  us  from  making 
them  a study,  for  there  is  a personality  about  their  young  lives 
all  their  own  and  which  should  make  many  of  us  ashamed  with 
their  simple  innocence  and  truth  besides  women  who  are  not 
mothei's,  knowing  they  have  been  young  daughters,  readily  note 
the  error  in  their  own  training  and  can  often  help  the  fond 
mother  by  pointing  cut  a mistake  here  and  there. 

We  should  not  resent  any  Avell  meant  advice  if  we  mean  to 
help  one  another,  and  there  are  many  mothers,  wives  and  daugli- 
tere  sadly  in  need  of  help  who,  in  their  prudishness  and  false 
modesty,  will  not  impart  the  knowledae  they  have  acquired  or 
by  bigotry  be  taught  what  they  do  not  know  along  the  line  of 
martial  relations. 

Maternal  duties,  the  nobility  of  soul  and  the  beauty  of  a 
charming  personality,  both  in  the  home  and  in  society.  Another 
great  lesson  the  co-mingiing  of  club  life  can  teach  is  that  of 
raising  from  the  ordinary  to  the  level  of  the  true  and  ideal 
woman,  capable  of  realizing  that  though  the  duties  of  men  and 
women  differ,  the  status  of  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  society 
should  be  the  same  and  that  nothing  should  be  required  of  one 
that  is  not  required  of  the  other.  For  iu.5tance,  let  us  demand 
that  men  continue  to  regaial  chastity  as  being  indispensable  in 
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vvcimeii,  but  let  women  require  the  same  from  men,  and  let  her, 
if  modest,  regard  as  a profound  insult  the  insinuation  of  any 
whose  power  of  appreciating  her  purity  has  been  destroyed  by 
careless  and  indilt'erent  living.  This  should  be  emphasized,  as 
it  is  the  only  means  of  lifting  our  women  up  to  the  position  I’e- 
quired,  wdiere  she  can  hold  up  a banner  for  a banner  so  sadly  in 
need  of  one. 

It  has  been  found  in  life  that  woman’s  influence  over  man  is 
great;  then  the  W'omen  who  have  become  broadened  by  club  life 
intellectually,  who  take  larger  views  of  life,  its  opportunities  and 
possibilities,  womeji  w'ho  by  persistent  study  have  climbed  to  the 
the  top  notch  of  intellectual  refinement,  purity  of  character  and 
living,  must  indeed  wield  such  inflence  and  show  themselves  so 
utterly  irresistible  that  w’e  will  not  only  command  respect  from 
the  men  of  the  white  but  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  our  great  negro 
race  must  be  drawn  to  us  in  love,  respect  and  admiration.  To 
this  high  attainment  should  the  colored  woman  loyal  to  her  race 
concentrate  her  thoughts  and  aims.  This  race  of  the  Afro- 
Americans,  though  scarcely  more  than  forty  years  in  actual  ex- 
istence, is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  of  God’s  creation,  and 
women,  w^e  should,  in  the  face  of  the  many  advantages  and  the 
deplorable  fact  that  many  of  our  men  are  being  begniled  into 
the  rank  of  husbands  for  our  white  sisters,  feel  proud  of  it,  for 
if  a thousand  years  of  civilization  and  education  have  not  made 
perfect  the  men  and  women  of  the  great  white  race,  considering 
all  that  pertains  to  the  colored  man,  his  first  and  second  advent 
into  this  country,  his  first  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years,  a 
chattel,  little  better  than  a common  animal  his  second,  forty- 
three  years  ago  a freed  man  yet  bearing  the  stain  of  slavery, 
ignorance  and  an  inherited  immortality.  He  has  done  well. 
Yet,  my  sisters,  we  must  not  be  satisfied,  for  at  this  period  in  the 
histon"  of  race  conflict,  ■when  the  Afro-American  seems  to  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  agitated  minds  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, it  behooves  us  as  colored  women  to  become  more  united,  less 
selfish,  to  cast  aside  the  thought  that  you  or  I am  better  than 
some  one  else.  If  ■w'^e  are  proven  superior  in  the  many  way$ 
necessary  to  perfect  womanhood  we  can,  through  the  now  or- 
ganized clubs,  help  to  bring  to  that  state  perfection  those  less 
fortunate.  Women,  let  us  wake  up ! Though  it  is  a little  past 
the  dawn  for  us  the  star  of  success  is  still  shining  and  we  can, 
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with  perseverance,  easily  overcome  the  one  other  obstacle  in  its 
pathway. 

If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  imitate  the  housewives  of  the 
Dutch,  the  Swede,  the  Italian  and  Jew,  and  stop  and  think  there 
is  something  else  besides  lavish  entertaining,  fine  dress  and  the 
matinee,  and  fire  the  ambition  of  our  husbands,  sons  and  brothers 
to  be  something  more  in  the  world  of  men  than  they  are.  When 
we  have  banded  ourselves  together  and  have  accomplished  these 
feats  we  will,  with  the  great  and  natural  gifts  of  unique  person- 
ality, be  able  to  match  influence  with  influence  until  we  have 
drawn  together  every  black  man  into  one  great  cemented  mass, 
when  black  men  will  stand  up  and  boldly  champion  the  moral  in- 
tegritj’’  of  their  women,  and  when  a home  is  being  prepared  for 
wife  may  be  with  honest  and  loyal  pride  in  his  race  choose  one 
from  among  them.  When  awakened  to  the  fact,  being  men  of 
business,  of  honest  integrity,  honored  and  respected,  moral  and 
upright  in  his  dealings  with  all  womenkind,  counts  not  a little  in 
the  working  out  of  his  destiny,  we  as  black  women  will  not  have 
toiled  in  vain. 

There  is  a grand  and  noble  work  before  us,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  question  before  us  let  us  bar  none  worthy  of  admis- 
sion among  you.  None  worthy  the  name  of  woman  should  feel 
too  proud  to  ask  admission  in  so  great  an  organization,  for  so 
sure  as  night  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  day,  so  every  one 
of  the  race  is  necessary  to  the  working  out  of  God’s  great  and 
scientific  problem  of  fhe  earth's  creation. 


MR.  ISAAC  SALES. 

iMr.  Sales  has  been  a resident  of  Guuthrie,  Ky.,  for  about 
thirty-eight  years.  He  is  an  experienced  shoemaker,  being  en- 
gaged in  business  for  forty-seven  years.  It  has  proven  a very 
successful  business.  He  owns  property  and  real  estate  valued  at 
$1,500.  He  and  his  wife  have  lived  happily  together  for  forty- 
five  years.  The  Guilfield  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  their 
home  fifty  years  ago,  with  nine  members.  They  have  a present 
membership  of  1.000  strong.  iMr.  Sales,  though  sixty  years  old, 
still  continues  t ) work  at  his  trade. 
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ALFRED  PITT. 

Alfred  Pitt  was  born  a slave  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  in  1832 
on  the  farm  of  Levie  Pitt.  He  served  his  master  until  1865.  He 
was  a shoemaker  and  a farmer  by  trade.  He  was  a man  full  of 
perseverance  and  sympathy.  When  misfortune  or  distress  came 
upon  one  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  assistance.  Often  going 
bonds  to  prisoners,  yet  at  his  death,  which  occurred  February  12, 
1891,  he  was  worth  $95,000.  He  left  six  boys  and  foiir  girls  to 
take  up  the  work  which  he  had  left  undone.  The  son,  G.  F.  Pitt, 
is  a Rretail  Dealer  in  Groceries  and  Provisions,  Tobacco,  Wood, 
Coal,  Milk,  ete.,  at  54  East  Hill  street,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
bi’others  are  worth  $16,300. 

One  of  our  foremost  women  of  the  race  is  Mrs.  Florence 
Jones,  of  New  Providence,  Tenn.  She  is  one  of  the  leading 
lights  of  the  Greenhill  Baptist  Church,  also  president  of  the 
“Ladies’  Auxiliary.’’  IMrs.  Jones  makes  herself  especially  use- 
ful in  all  the  departments  of  the  church,  hence  proves  herself  a 
worthy  type  of  progressive  womanhood. 


S.  H.  POX. 

Prof.  S.  11.  Fox,  a graduate  from  Roger  Williams  University, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  principal  of  the  Pimchem  Public  School, 
of  Trenton,  Ky.,  and  is  also  superintendent  of  the  Queen  Anna 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  Rev.  P.  S.  Majors  is  pastor.  Ever 
since  he  entered  in  public  life  he  has  been  laboring  hard  as  an 
humble  teacher  to  elevate  our  race.  He  had  the  plasure  of  meet- 
ing our  author  personally  and  encouraged  him  in  the  work  he 
was  engaged  in. 


MR.  ED.  BROADDUS. 

On  Monday  morning,  September  17,  1900,  in  Clarksville, 
Tenn..  with  a five  dollar  bill  and  a little  experience  obtained 
working  as  porter  in  a white  shne  store,  this  gentleman  bought  a 
basket  full  of  old  second  hand  .shoes  with  three  dollars,  two  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  shoe  tools,  leather  tacks,  brushes  and  blackings. 
Investing  all  that  he  had  he  continued  to  buy,  sell  and  repair, 
using  all  energy  and  .skill  with  carefulness.  The  five  dollars 
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has  continued  to  grow,  and  is  still  growing.  Any  Afro-American 
can  aecnninlate  wealth  if  he  has  the  business  principles  within 
himself.  This  gentleman  shonld  be  an  example  for  the  world. 
He  started  with  live  dollars  and  has  grown  np  to  hnndnids. 
When  in  Clarksville  remember  that  Mr.  Broaddus  sells,  re- 
pairs and  shines  shoes.  He  has  two  parlors,  located  at  Nos.  214 
and  218  Franklin  street,  the  former  for  white  and  the  latter  for 
colored. 


REV.  NELSON  MERRY  AND  RET.  J.  W.  EARLY. 

Here  we  give  yon  the  sketches  of  two  ministers,  one  Baptist, 
the  other  Methodist. 

They  were  both  born  slaves.  Rev.  Nelson  Merry  was  father 
of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church  in  Tennessee.  During  his 
early  ministry,  when  he  was  oft  preaching  the  Word  of  Cod,  he 
was  taken,  bound  hand  and  foot,  stripped  of  his  clothing  and 
severely  whipped  for  carrying  the  Word  of  God,  and  was  tried 
to  make  deny  the  Word  of  God.  But  he  still  held  on  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  the  gospel  until  he  was  called  to  lay  down  his 
arms  and  come  home  to  his  blessed  Redeemer.  He  endured  all 
these  things  patiently,  and  though  to-day  he  lies  sleeping  under 
the  sod  he  was  always  loyal  to  his  people,  though  they  were  in 
bondage.  When  they  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  claiming  a 
deed  to  their  different  churches  of  their  own  he  was  allowed  to 
receive  their  deed  as  he  was  always  a free  man,  though  born  of 
slave  parents.  Then  he  would  have  it  deeded  to  them,  although 
they  could  not  have  obtained  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  him. 
These  sketches  are  given  by  Rev.  Felix  Mayee,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  about  these  ministers, 
that  they  may  know  what  they  suffered  to  bring  about  what  is 
now  a .joy  to  eveiy  true  hearted  Afro-American  of  the  Mission- 
ary Baptist  of  to-day,  and,  too,  what  a broad  heart  he  had  for 
the  uplifting  of  his  people. 

Rev.  Early,  in  establishing  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  in  the  south, 
began  his  career  in  North  Carolina.  From  North  Carolina  he 
journeyed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  being  the  third  man  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  build  an  A.  i\L  E.  Church  in  that  city.  He  was  con- 
fronted with  many  hardships,  but  trusted  in  God,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  building  the  first  colored  A.  IM.  E.  Church  in  St. 
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Louis.  Leaving  St.  Louis  (among  the  many  incidents  of  war, 
making  his  way  to  the  South  Land),  he  reached  the  city  of 
Louisville.  In  the  meantime  the  messenger  Death  had  bereft 
him  of  his  faithful  companion,  leaving  him  with  three  small 
children.  Still  having  that  unshaken  confidence  in  God  he  gath- 
ered up  his  little  children  and  pressed  on  to  Nashville,  where  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  second  A.  M.  E.  Church  in  Nash- 
ville, which  is  St.  Paul’s.  He  there  presided  over  sixteen  local 
preachers  and  sent  them  out  in  different  fields  of  labor.  In  so 
doing  much  success  was  achieved  and  the  work  went  on  and  on 
until  the  present  day.  He  was  a great  hero  in  the  gospel,  took 
God  as  his  counsellor  and  followed  Him. 

For  yeai-s  before  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  they  re- 
ceived this  cruel  treatment  for  preaching  the  gospel.  They  were 
falsely  accused  of  persuading  the  blacks  to  have  an  uprising,  and 
for  so  doing  their  heads  were  severed  from  their  bodies  and  put 
upon  stakes  and  set  in  the  forks  of  the  roads.  We  give  these 
that  the  coming  generation  may  see  what  their  forefathers  suf- 
fered that  they  might  have  the  freedom  that  is  offered  to  every 
one  to-day  and,  too,  that  they  might  learn  and  know  of  the 
Blessed  Redeemer  who  rules  and  super-rules  the  heaven  and  the 
earth. 


MRS.  A.  O’NEAL. 

i\Irs.  O’Neal  (formerly  Miss  Shane)  was  born  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  October  12,  1879.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
l\Iilton  Shane,  who  are  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  eleven 
of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Shane  was  a successful  school  teacher, 
having  taught  twenty-five  years  in  succession.  He  was  also  a 
thriving  farmer.  He  owned  a beautiful  home  in  the  Second 
district  of  Davidson  county.  There  the  mother  and  unmarried 
children  still  live,  the  father  having  died  July  10,  1899.  Mrs. 
0 'Neal  being  one  of  the  older  children,  had  excellent  educational 
advantages  which  she  has  been  trying  to  use  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  race  in  honor  of  her  father  and  mother,  who  gave  her  the 
advantages.  She  has  been  a successful  teacher  in  the  state  for 
seven  years.  Rev.  A.  O’Neal,  her  husband,  was  a worthy  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  He  is  known  as  a great  church  builder  and 
Sunday  school  worker.  Being  a great  lover  of  children  ami 
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deeply  interested  in  the  uplifting  of  the  young  people,  he  has 
made  a very  successful  pastor. 


MR.  ED.  WAKEIELD. 

i\lr.  Warfield,  of  Guuthrie,  Ky.,  was  born  June  -1,  1870,  jU 
Montgomery,  Tenn.  His  parents  being  very  poor  he  recei'’ed 
very  little  education,  but  had  the  ambition  to  make  a high  mark 
in  life.  He  devoted  his  time  to  books  until  he  was  able  to  mas- 
ter any  business  that  he  came  in  contact  with.  He  married  in 
1894,  and  they  have  four  children;  two  of  them  are  atl ending 
school.  He  believed  in  economy  and  is  now  worth  $1,100  in 
property  and  cash. 

iMr.  Warfield’s  belief  is  that  education,  religion  and  wealth 
is  the  salvation  of  the  race  and  every  one  should  row  their  own 
boat.  He  is  a deacon  of  the  Guilfield  Baptist  Church  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Alexander  Lodge,  No.  7,963,  G.  U.  O.  of  0.  F. 

This  article  is  from  iMiss  Charlie  D.  Jordan,  Guuthrie,  Todd 
county,  Ky. ; 

Forty  and  two  years  ago  Ethiopia  lay  in  the  depths  of  ob- 
scurity, no  business  or  professional  men  within  her  ranks.  But 
the  shackles  of  slavery  having  been  shaken  a new  nation  entered 
the  race  of  life,  and  to-day  boasts  of  having  some  of  everything 
which  the  proud  Anglo-Saxon  has.  Within  her  ranks  are  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  who  discuss  the  Holy  Writ  through  the 
power  of  the  spirit ; educators  who  lead  the  young  minds  through 
intellectual  fields  and  bid  them  drink  at  the  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge ; physicians  who,  taking  the  place  of  the  ‘ ‘ old-time  root  and 
herb  doctor,”  are  prepared  to  treat  ever  yimaginable  case;  at- 
torneys-at-law whose  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  enables  them  to 
handle  any  ease  put  in  their  hands;  authors,  whose  works  have 
given  them  great  honors  throughout  the  literary  world;  under- 
takers and  embalmers,  who  handle  the  deceased  with  comparative 
ease,  and  many  others,  as  barbers,  grocers,  musicians  and  tailors. 
iMany  of  the  pioneer  educators  have  passed  into  the  Great  Be- 
yond, while  some  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  work 
crowned  with  abundant  success.  Boys  and  girls  have  entered 
school  under  the  management  of  such  men  as  Dr.  B.  T.  Washing- 
ton, Prof.  W.  H.  Council  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Parrish,  and  have  come 
out  prepared  to  enter  the  great  race  of  life,  that  they  might  make 
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the  burden  lighter  on  those  who  precede  them.  All  our  glory 
is  and  has  been  won  by  perseverance.  True,  there  are  yet  some 
who  are  not  prepared,  but  he  who  is  has  made  such  a wonderful 
showing  that  the  intellectual  world  is  forced  to  notice  it.  The 
Afro-American  i.s  advancing  on  all  lines,  his  morals  are  better, 
his  intellect  is  more  developed  and  he  is  more  ready  to  acquire 
some  of  this  world’s  goods.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the 
black  man  was  left  homeless  and  friendless,  had  not  a dollar  of 
money  deposited  and  no  definite  knowledge  of  how  to  earn  one. 
Now  that  the  cloud  of  adversity  has  ceased  to  overshadow  us 
and  the  sky  i.s  clearing  we  find  much  money  deposited  by  colored 
people  and  even  banks  owned  and  operated  by  them.  The  Afro- 
American  is  a peaceable,  grateful,  law-abiding  citizen,  believes 
largely  in  the  workings  of  Providence,  and  will  by  perseverance 
and  other  things  combined  gain  his  end  aud  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 


MRS.  HELEN  HOLCOMB. 

Mis.  Holcomb  was  born  September  21,  1874,  and  professed 
Christ  in  her  early  life.  She  has  jiroven  herself  a faithful  mem- 
ber and  loyal  Christian.  She  joined  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  Rev.  H.  C.  Carpenter  was  pastor.  Mrs.  Holcomb 
grasped  by  diligent  study  a snug  education,  but  was  never  able 
to  accomplish  her  most  fervent  wishes  to  herself  and  fellow  men. 
Though  her  highest  ambition  has  always  been  to  see  her  race 
elevated  to  a higher  standard,  until  they  have  reached  the  top- 
most round  and  continue  going  to  the  front. 

Where  lives  of  great  men  oft  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

Mrs.  Holcomb  is  very  pleasantly  located,  living  in  her  own 
home. 


MRS.  MARGARET  MANIER. 

I\Irs.  Manier,  of  Gimthrie,  Ky.,  is  another  woman  who  man- 
ages her  own  business  affairs.  She  has  known  nothing  but 
hardships  all  her  life.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  but  twelve 
years  old  and  she  struggled  on  until  she  mayried.  Her  mother 
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had  taught  her  to  read  the  Bible,  which  was  her  only  comfort 
when  left  alone,  and  she  taught  many  others  to  read.  When 
the  white  children  came  from  school  she  would  ask  them  to  pro- 
nounce words  for  her  from  the  old  Webster  spelling  book,  which 
also  had  a copy  of  writing  in  it.  She  practiced  writing  from 
this  book,  and  as  often  as  she  could  would  pick  up  old  letters  to 
read,  and  by  this  means  learned  to  read  writing.  She  professed 
Christ  on  February  6,  1896,  and  has  been  a loyal  Christian  ever 
since. 

Her  husband  died,  leaving  one  son  and  six  girls.  The  son 
and  two  of  the  daughters  were  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
The  son,  Thomas  J.  Carr,  is  pastor  of  a church  in  Topeka,  Kans. 
Mrs.  Manier  did  sewing  to  help  suppjrt  her  family,  who  now 
care  for  her,  though  she  has  her  own  home  from  which  she  sup- 
ports herself. 


MR.  H.  J.  HARDIN. 

Mr.  Hardin,  of  Horse  Cave,  Ky.,  has  a beautiful  residence  on 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Turnpike  west  of  the  L.  & N.  Rail- 
road which  he  feels  very  proud  of. 


DR.  JOHN  OFFUTTA. 

This  great  man,  c f Simpson  county  district,  has  three  profes- 
sions, farming,  doctoring  and  undertaking,  and  has  also  been  a 
faithful  trustee  of  the  iMiddletown  Baptist  School  for  the  past 
eighteen  years.  He  is  loved  by  both  white  and  colored,  old  and 
young.  His  highest  ambition  is  to  see  the  race  educated  and  do 
what  others  have  done.  He  is  in  po.ssessiou  of  a beautiful  home 
and  plenty  of  stock,  which  he  has  been  very  successful  with. 
His  ambition  is  to  see  the  Nashville  busine&s  men  overcome  all 
in  their  efforts  to  do  something  in  life  which  will  be  a credit 
to  the  race  as  long  as  we  may  remain  upon  earth. 


MR.  LOUIS  WALKER. 

We  are  proud  to  see  our  people  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. In  Ashland  City,  Tenn.,  we  find  Mr.  Walker  as  a black- 
smith. He  also  owns  stock  in  a saw  mill  and  is  interested  in 
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farming.  His  farm  is  valued  at  $1,200.  He  is  steward  of  the 
A.  M.  E.  Chui’ch  and  is  an  Odd  Fellow.  He  is  interested  in 
every  good  work.  He  looks  forward  for  the  progress  of  the 
race  being  wonderful  under  the  present  educational  advantages. 


MISS  LIZZIE  PUSBON. 

At  Eai-lington,  Ky.,  we  have  Miss  Pusbon,  who  seemed  to 
be  a born  dressmaker.  She  has  lived  in  the  state  seven  yeai-s. 
She  felt  a little  timid  at  the  first  attempt  to  make  a garment, 
but  it  won  her  much  praise,  and  from  this  she  felt  encouraged 
to  undertake  a greater  work,  and  as  she  went  on  from  time 
to  time  her  work  has  proved  a successful  profession.  She  took 
special  instruction  from  Misss  C.  M.  Davis,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  this  has  fitted  her  for  all  kinds  of  delicate  fabrics.  Miss 
Pusbon  is  a member  and  active  worker  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
Church  and  is  a woman  of  her  race,  being  interested  in  race 
literature  and  is  ever  ready  to  lend  assistance  to  the  progress 
of  the  race.  Miss  Pusbon  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abi’a- 
ham  Pusbon. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HORNBREAK,  MORGANFIELD,  KY. 

Mr.  Hornbreak  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1867.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  he  was  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and 
five  children,  working  his  way,  continuously  looking  on  the 
bright  side  of  life  and  with  little  assistance,  he  has  done  well. 
He  came  to  this  place  in  1893,  was  head  waiter  at  the  Capitol 
Hotel  for  a number  of  years,  and  saving  his  money  he  bought 
two  lots  and  built  two  houses  which  he  rents.  Eight  years  ago 
he  stopped  working  in  the  hotel  and  learned  the  barber’s  trade. 
He  now  controls  the  leading  shop  in  the  city  as  well  as  a first 
class  grocery  store  which  is  doing  an  excellent  business.  Mr. 
Hornbreak  has  an  excellent  wife.  She  is  the  leading  modiste  in 
the  city.  She  is  a graduate  of  the  dressmaking  school  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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JEROME  COUSINS,  CASSOPOLIS,  MICH. 

This  man  owns  and  controls  a lumber  mill,  the  sale  of  lumber 
ranging  from  $10  to  $30  per  thousand.  i\Ir.  Cousins  has 
amassed  quite  a good  fortune,  owns  real  estate  and  hires  a 
number  of  people  in  his  business ; also  has  a very  fine  home  and 
is  well  thought  of. 


GEO.  OVERSTREET,  CAVE  CITY,  KY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  not  only  a butcher  but  is  also  a 
barber.  He  is  the  only  colored  man  that  has  a meat  market  on 
the  main  street.  In  connection  with  this  business  he  has  an 
ice  house,  dealing  out  hundreds  of  pounds  of  ice  per  day.  He 
owns  a very  nice  home  in  which  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  two 
children. 


REV.  MAJORS,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Rev.  Majors  was  born  in  1865.  In  speaking  of  the  writer’s 
book  he  says  this  book,  published  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Buck,  is  rich  and 
full  of  thought  and  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  that  the  people  have  ever  read  or  seen.  Rev.  iMajors  is 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Evansville,  Ind. 


JOSEPH  NEWS,  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Joseph  News  conducts  a coal  ofSce  where  can  be  bought  all 
kinds  of  coal,  either  retail  or  wholesale.  He  has  been  in  this 
business  for  twenty-one  yeare.  He  handles  nothing  but  the  best 
coal  that  is  on  the  market.  Mr.  News  is  considered  a very  suc- 
cessful business  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


HENRY  BEEL,  PARDUE,  TENN. 

The  above  named  is  a prosperous  farmer  in  Pardue,  Tenn. 
He  owns  fine  horses,  raises  hogs  and  all  kinds  of  produce  for 
the  market.  He  has  and  owns  a very  nice  home  and  is  the 
father  of  eight  children.  Mr.  Beel  is  a staunch  member  of  the 
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A.  E.  Church,  aud  he  is  a highly  respected  citizen,  as  well  as 
his  two  brothers,  who  are  farmers.  One  owns  25  acres  and  the 
other  175. 


AVON  HIGHGATE,  DOVER  CENTER  P.  0, 

In  this  little  village  named  Dover  Center,  Canada,  lives  a 
very  prosperous  farmer  by  the  name  of  ]\Ir.  Highgate.  This 
man  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  years  ago,  Avith  his  family, 
removed  to  Canada.  His  farm  is  nine  miles  from  Chatham  and 
one-cjuarter  of  a mile  from  the  electric  road.  He  oaatis  100 
acres  of  good  gTOund,  and  on  it  he  has  erected  a fine  residence  in 
which  he  resides.  On  his  farm  he  has  cows,  sheep,  horses  and 
pigs  and  different  kinds  of  produce  and  vegetables.  This  man 
is  not  only  a farmer  but  is  also  a first  class  carpenter.  His  two 
childi’en  haAT  both  received  a good  education.  This  family 
stands  A'ery  high  in  the  community  in  Avhich  they  live. 


THE  CLAYTON  GROCERY  CO.,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  chance  to  go  to  Cleveland  be 
sure  and  find  the  above  store,  located  at  2828  Central  Avenue 
Southeast.  This  is  a neAv  place,  opened  July  1,  1906.  They 
have  three  clerks  who  treat  every  one  Avith  the  utmost  respect. 
This  store  is  Avell  stocked  Avith  everything  that  such  a business 
Avould  call  for.  This  company  is  in  the  midst  of  the  colored  set- 
tlement, but  their  business  is  for  all  nationalities.  These  men 
are  thorough,  go  ahead  ones  and  keep  prices  in  reach  of  all. 
They  OAAm  and  operate  tAvo  fine  deliA^ery  Avagons  all  over  the  city; 
in  fact,  they  Avill  deliver  anj’vvhere  an  order  is  to  be  sent,  even 
in  th  suburbs. 


H.  E.  BOYD. 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  can  boast  of  having  a first-class  shoemaker, 
who  makes  all  kinds  of  boots  and  shoes  for  everybody.  That 
man  is  i\I.  E.  Boyd,  and  he  stands  very  high  in  the  estimation  of 
every  one.  His  dealings  are  .just  and  honest  and  the  work 
speaks  for  itself. 


See  Page  19  ) 
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FKANK  K.  JACKSON,  OBEKLIN,  0. 

Mr.  Jacksou  is  a lirst-elass  photographer  and  has  a studio 
up  to  date  aud  his  work  cannot  be  excelled ; busy  day  and  night. 
He  opened  his  place  on  Dee.  J,  1906,  and  his  success  has  been 
wonderful.  Mr.  Jackson  learned  the  business  in  Delaware, 
Ohio,  and  was  employed  by  one  firm  for  a period  of  17  years. 

1 He  stands  very  high  among  all  people.  He  is  a married  man 
I with  a family. 


MES.  JENNIE  W.  McDOWELL,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Louisville  can  boast  of  having  one  fine  grocery  store  con- 
ducted by  a woman ; an  ambitious,  industrious  woman  in  the 
person  of  i\Irs.  Jennie  McDowell.  This  is  what  she  telLs  its  about 
her  place : “I  am  a grocery  keeper  of  fancy  and  staple  goods. 
We  axe  doing  a first-class  business,  although  we  are  young;  we 
are  n''t  discouraged.  I have  three  clerks  and  free  delivery,  and 
my  trade  is  among  both  races.  I have  great  respect  for  our 
people  and  am  a member  of  the  Green  Street  Baptist  Church.” 


PEOPLE’S  PHAKMACY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Dr.  Cooley  has  the  only  colored  drug  store  in  Cincinnati.  He 
has  a fine  patronage  among  all  classes.  Being  the  only  one  of 
its  kind,  we  should  feel  proud  of  his  success.  He  is  a self-made 
man  and  worked  very  hard  while  in  school  in  order  that  he  could 
be  a benefit  to  his  race  at  some  time  and  in  some  way. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLORED  WOMEN. 

This  organization  is  widely  known  and  its  officers  and  mem- 
bers are  doing  excellent  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  race. 
These  women  are  hard  working  women  and  the  public  sentiment 
and  words  are  that  their  noble  efforts  should  be  considered  and 
appreciated  by  everybody.  They  have  consecrated  their  lives  to 
and  for  the  work.  Their  work  has  been  very  successful  and 
they  have  been  blessed  in  many  ways. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  home  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  Lucy  Thurman,  of  Jackson,  Mich.  Mr.  and 
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]\Irs.  Thui-man  own  a fine  farm,  which  is  about  one  mile  from 
the  city.  Their  home  is  about  one.  of  the  finest  you  should  wish 
to  see.  The  farm  is  well  stocked  with  cows,  horses,  pigs,  etc., 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are  grown.  Mr.  Thurman  t 

looks  after  a large  chicken  farm,  which  produces  from  60  to  70  jj 

dozen  of  eggs  aweek.  They  have  a very  fine  turn-out  for  the  I , 

family.  The  daughter  is  a pupil  in  the  public  schools,  while  ' 

their  son  is  in  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


JAMES  ERVIN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  j 

]\Ir.  Ervin  was  born  in  Tennessee,  but  is  a business  man  in  ! 
the  city  of  Cincinnati.  He  owns  and  controls  an  ice,  coal  and  j 
express  business,  having  two  up-to-date  moving  vans.  He  em-  | 
ploys  quite  a number  of  persons.  Mr.  Ervin  is  a trustee  of  ; 
Park  M.  E.  Church  and  is  a worker  for  his  race,  a lover  of  aU  j 
books  and  magazines  and  spares  no  money  to  buy  anything  per-  '' 
taining  to  his  people. 


BLACK’S  HOTEL,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

I 

This  is  one  of  the  leading  hotels  in  the  country,  which  eaters 
to  first-class  people  from  all  over  the  states.  Mr.  Black  is  known 
by  everybody  and  highly  respected,  and  has  made  a great  name  ; 
for  himself.  A very  pleasing  and  courteous  man  to  meet  and 
tries  to  please  everybody  that  enters  his  place  of  business.  His 
accommodations  are  the  best,  with  clean  comfortable  rooms.  ; 
The  dining  room  is  furnished  with  everything  up  to  date.  His  | 
help  is  the  best  that  can  be  hired.  He  is  a great  admirer  of  ' 

Booker  Washington,  also  Dr.  Boyd  of  the  Baptist  publishing  '■ 

house  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  ; 


MR.  ROBERT  SCALES. 

Mr.  Seales,  of  Donelson,  Tenn.,  is  a race  man.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  all  race  enterprises  and  race  literature.  He  is  very 
anxious  to  see  our  people  come  to  the  front.  He  owns  property 
in  Donelson  and  also  some  stock. 
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MRS.  WADE  HILL. 

At  Windsor,  Ont.,  I found  Mrs.  Wade  Hill,  a very  active 
business  lady,  and  owning  considerable  property. 

She  came  to  Canada  on  Sept.  23rd,  1885,  met  Mr.  Hill  on  the 
following  day  and  married  Nov.  12tli  of  the  same  year.  They 
immediately  moved  to  Mr.  Hill’s  fa#’m  of  105  acres,  where  they 
were  very  successful  I’aising  stock  and  grain. 

After  two  and  a half  years  they  bought  a hotel  in  Little 
River,  where  they  lived  three  years,  doing  a fair  business.  Yet, 
not  being  satisfied  over  the  income,  they  moved  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  where  th«y  did  a rushing  business  lending  money  on  mort- 
gages. They  remained  there  seven  years,  and  then  returned 
to  Canada  and  bought  the  hotel  from  which  they  moved.  One 
year  later  Mr.  Hill  died  and  shortly  after  the  eldest  daughter, 
Eva,  who  was  a very  promising  girl,  being  well  educated  in 
music  and  ha’vdng  every  advantage  necessary  to  make  a young- 
lady  interesting. 

Four  children  are  now  with  her,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  the 
elder.  Miss  Agnes,  being  a member  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church 
choir,  also  a teacher  in  the  Sunday  School. 

Mrs.  Hill  rents  her  farm  on  shares,  but  still  raises  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs  as  she  did  when  her  husband  lived.  The  hotel 
she  rents  also.  This  heljjs  to  keep  up  the  expenses  of  the  estate. 
Besides  what  we  have  previously  mentioned,  she  owns  a nice 
home  on  Goyeau  Street,  where  she  and  her  family  reside.  She 
is  of  Pennsylvania  birth;  is  worth  $8,000.  She  is  a member  of 
the  A.  M.  E.  Church  on  Mercer  Street,  of  which  Rev.  A.  W. 
Hackley  is  pastor. 


MRS.  K.  P.  JONES. 

I have  found  quite  a number  of  colored  women  engaged  in 
various  branches  of  business. 

At  Lexington,  Ky.,  I found  Mrs.  K.  P.  Jones  as  a “Notary 
Public,”  who  was  the  first  of  color  ever  known.  She  had  been 
working  for  seventeen  years,  beginning  her  work  on  July  20th, 
1889.  She  was  appointed  Notary  Public  also  of  Fayette  Co., 
and  has  been  working  for  her  people  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  born  in  Baltimore.  From  there  she  moved 
to  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Kentucky,  wTiere  she  still  continues  to 
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work.  She  is  very  much  interested  in  the  schools  of  Lexington 
and  visits  them  quite  frequently.  She  is  also  a worker  in  the 
organizations  of  charity. 


MRS.  IDA  E.  YOUNG. 

We  have  another  great  business  woman  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Ida  E.  Young  of  Indianapolis. 

i\Irs.  Young  married  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  when  quite  young 
and  left  the  following  day  with  her  husband  for  Indianapolis, 
Jan.  10th,  1885. 

She  was  employed  in  a private  family  for  four  months, 
but  her  aspirations  being  of  a higher  nature  and  thinking  of  the 
great  fortunes  others  had  made,  was  satisfied  that  she  could  do 
the  same.  So  she  and  her  husband  started  together  and  went 
to  work.  She  felt  that  she  had  married  too  young,  but  now  she 
is  glad  of  the  mistake,  for  together  they  have  a nice  bank  ac- 
count with  the  Union  National  Bank,  a place  of  business  on 
Fort  Wayne  avenue,  835-919,  one  restaurant  and  two  rooming 
houses,  which  bring  from  $54  to  $65  per  month  and  $50  per 
month  from  the  I’estaurant.  She  also  has  ten  shares  in  the 
“Eureka  Grocery.”  She  is  a “True  Reformer”  and  has  always 
remembered  the  teachings  of  her  mother  to  “pay  as  you  go.” 
She  will  be  known  in  Na.shville  as  Miss  Ida  Joslin,  1030  Hawkin 
Street. 


MR.  JAMES  CLIFT. 

Mr.  James  Clift  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
colored  men  in  Gibson  County,  but  he  and  his  parents  passed 
through  many  hardships  before  they  reached  this  stage  in  life. 

His  father  and  mother  were  of  Southern  birth,  and  when 
they  moved  to  Indiana  had  very  little  means  for  support.  But 
by  hard  labor  they  managed  to  get  a small  farm  of  a few  acres. 
By  cultivation  of  their  own  land  and  renting  ground  from 
others,  they  saved  enough  money  to  buy  80  acres. 

In  a few  years  the  parents  died  and  everything  was  left  to 
James  and  family.  About  this  time  was  the  time  of  pi-ogress. 
He  owned  six  large  mules,  two  horses,  100  head  of  hogs  and 
thirty  cattle. 
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Ait.n-  his  crop  was  gathered  in,  he  spent  the  winter  hauling 
logs  and  lumber.  He  continued  at  this  work  for  about  fifteen 
years. 

i\lr.  Clift  followed  the  example  of  his  father  by  renting 
ground  from  other  people,  which  was  principally  sown  in  corn, 
his  own  being  sown  in  wheat,  oats  and  hay.  He  also  had 
orchards,  melons  and  meadows. 

In  1905  Mr.  Clift  owned  340  acres  of  land,  160  acres  valued 
at  $12,000  and  200  acres  at  $14,000.  Personal  property  at  $37,- 
000.  His  taxes  are  $300. 

This  same  year  he  raised  6,000  bushels  of  corn,  2,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  220  bushels  of  oats,  900  bushels  of  apples,  150  bushels 
of  pears,  100  biishels  of  peaches,  $500  worth  of  watermelons 
and  eantelopes,  $1,000  worth  of  hogs. 

He  has  three  sons.  The  two  oldest  are  attending  the  Indiana 
State  Normal.  The  youngest  is  attending  high  school  at  home. 
The  family  are  highly  respected  by  the  white  people  of  the 
- city. 

He  is  now  forty-four  j’ears  old  and  he  spends  his  time  riding 
around  in  his  buggies  and  smoking  his  pipe. 


ME.  ALBERT  J.  WHITE. 

The  writer  of  this  book  finds  himself  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
In  asking  for  some  of  the  prominent  business  men,  a white  gen- 
tleman volunteered  to  take  him  to  the  home  of  Mr.  AYhite.  Mr. 
White  is  a general  mason  contractor  and  builder  and  resides 
at  421  West  Ransom  street.  He  employs  on  an  average  fifty 
men,  both  white  and  colored,  having  apprentices  for  the  trade 
and  being  successful  in  all  lines  of  mechaxiieal  work. 

He  owns  four  houses  four  blocks  from  Main  street.  The 
white  gentleman  remarked  “that  Mr.  White  was  a very  useful 
man  to  all  in  the  city,  and  a man  of  business”;  he  won  many 
friends  among  both  races.  Even  the  postmaster  speaks  in  high- 
est terms  of  him.  He  is  deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  the 
members  have  great  confidence  in  him.  His  wife  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  white  people,  being  a member  of  the  Civic  Im- 
provment  League,  a strong  organization  of  noted  white  ladies 
of  the  city.  She  is  entertained  in  some  of  the  best  homes.  No 
color  is  known  to  her  and  family. 
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They  have  one  sou  in  high  school  aud  daughter  iu  grammar 
grade,  aud  one  sou  au  appreutice  of  the  bricklayer  trade.  We 
as  a race  can  feel  proud  of  this  family. 


MK.  MARKUS  GUBSON. 

l\lr.  Gibsou  of  Cassopolis,  i\lich.,  was  born  aud  raised  in 
North  Carolina.  He  enlisted  iu  1861  aud  served  until  the  war 
ended,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged. 

After  the  war  he  went  to  Cassopolis,  where  he  now  resides, 
owning  a beautiful  farm.  We  lind  many  of  our  people  here,  as 
it  is  an  excellent  farming  country. 


MR.  FRED  JONES. 

Fred  Jones,  of  Windsor,  Out.,  is  a carpenter  and  contractor 
that  the  race  may  be  proud  of.  He  has  been  a resident  of 
Canada  forty-two  years.  He  owns  two  elegant  homes,  and 
three  lots,  also  cows  and  horses.  He  is  in  a position  to  employ 
his  own  workmen. 


REV.  E.  H.  FLETCHER. 

In  Evanston,  111.,  we  have  Rev.  E.  H.  Fletcher,  a very  aWe 
divine,  pastor  of  the  IMt.  Zion  Baptist  Church.  He  and  his  corps 
of  officers  are  doing  an  excellent  work,  lifting  up  the  fallen  of 
our  I’ace.  The  teachers  are : 

E.  H.  Fletcher. 

Mrs.  S.  Trest, 

Mrs.  Jas.  Wilt, 

Miss  Laura  Scott. 


OFFICERS. 

W.  H.  Bilder,  Supt. 

L.  M.  Scott,  Asst.  Supt. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Fletcher,  Clerk. 
Mrs.  Mary  Fields,  Treas. 
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J.  J.  JACKSON,  D.  D. 

We  are  glad  to  aiiiaouuee  through  our  book  the  work  of  Kev. 
J.  J.  Jaeksou. 

This  able  diviue  is  president  of  the  Aged  Ministers’  Home 
and  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Baptist. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  cai’e  for  the  aged  min- 
isters who  have  worn  themselves  out  in  the  cause  of  the  Master, 
also  all  of  the  ministei*s  and  missionaries  who  have  become  de- 
crepit by  age  and  long  service  and  those  who  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  lose  their  health. 

To  train  our  young  men  who  feel  that  they  have  been  called 
of  God  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry",  that  they  may  be 
fitted  for  the  great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Blessed 
Son  of  God. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  an  institution  of  this  nature, 
and  we  are  glad  to  give  space  in  our  book,  for  we  feel  it  is  an 
excellent  work  which  our  dear  brother  is  engaged  in,  and  we  as 
a race  should  give  him  our  support.  May  God  bless  him  in  the 
work. 


KEV.  B.  P.  E.  GAYLES. 

Rev.  Gayles,  of  Evanston,  Inch,  who  is  pastor  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church,  located  at  T717  Beiison  avenue,  is  another 
minister  worthy  of  our  attention. 

He  is  working  hard  with  his  church  and  race  to  make  im- 
provements. Live  to  become  useful  in  life. 

He  always  delivers  such  rich  sermons  that  you  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  God  is  within  him.  He  has  an  able  corps  of  officers. 
Deacons — Wm.  Acker,  N.  Branch,  D.  W.  Richardson,  M.  Har- 
ris, J.  D.  Turner,  B.  Hord,  See.  Wm.  Bell.  Trustees — J.  W. 
Blackwell,  A.  Hall,  C.  Shanks,  C.  Series,  Jno.  Thompson. 


MR.  T.  W.  BREWER. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Brewer,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  a shoemaker.  He 
is  located  at  501  North  First  street.  He  desires  to  see  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  colored  race  in  education  and  manufacturing. 
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MR.  D.  A.  WINSTON. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  March  16th,  1847,  in 
Green  County,  Greenburgh.  He  was  born  a slave,  was  taken  to 
Nashville  when  three  years  old.  At  six  he  was  taken  to  Logan 
County,  Kentucky,  near  the  Logan  and  Todd  Co.  Line. 

He  was  taught  to  read  and  write  by  his  owners,  who  held 
him  in  slavery  until  he  was  eighteen. 

After  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  he  hired  out  to  Mr. 
Dave  Sydnor.  Two  years  after  he  married  Miss  Maggie  Small, 
an  accomplished  young  lady.  They  remained  with  Mr.  Sydnor, 
]\Ir.  Winston  attending  night  school  in  Allenville,  Ky. 

In  1871  he  purchased  a fa^-m  125  acres,  which  he  soon 
paid  for.  Then  he  attended  school  two  years  longer.  He  pro- 
fessed a hope  in  Christ  and  has  been  a useful  man  in  life  ever 
since.  His  farm  is  valued  at  $3,500. 


EUGENE  G.  COVINGTON,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Eugene  G.  Covington  is  a very  prominent  man  in  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  as  a physician.  His  office  is  located  at  516  North 
Prairie  avenue.  His  residence  is  beautiful  and  inviting. 


MR.  F.  T.  TALLAFERRO. 

IMr.  Taliaferro,  of  Hadensville,  Ky.,  was  born  in  Todd  | 
County,  Kentucky.  He  is  a self-made  man,  his  parents  having  | 
died  when  he  was  very  young.  Yet  he  has  made  wonderful  5 
advancements  in  life.  He  is  a very  able  farmer.  ' 

He  is  a steward  of  the  C.  M.  E.  Church,  of  which  he  and  \ 
his  wife  are  members.  His  wife  was  the  widow  of  Lewis  Ed-  J 
wards. 


C.  B.  CLAY. 

C.  B.  Clay  of  Louisyille,  Ky.,  is  one  of  our  prominent  busi- 
ness men.  He  is  a tailor. 

He  was  born  on  December  27th,  1859,  in  Marietta,  Cobb  Co., 
Kentucky.  His  first  occupation  was  farming.  Becoming  tired 
of  this,  he  sold  his  farm  and  decided  to  engage  in  the  grocery 
business.  He  continued  in  this  business  for  three  years. 


JAMES  W.  JOHNSON. 

Real  Estate  man  in  the  western  part  of 
Chicago. 


(See  Page  19.) 
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Then  another  new  idea  came  to  him.  He  decided  he  wanted 
to  see  the  world.  So  he  sold  his  grocery  store  and  began  his 
tour  of  the  world.  He  traveled  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  then  crossed  the  water. 

Keturning  from  his  tour  he  decided  to  learn  a trade  and  go 
in  bii^iness  for  himself  again.  So  he  served  as  an  apprentice  in 
a large  tailoring  establishment  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Having  completed  his  trade,  he  went  to  Louisville  on  Jan. 
21st,  1885,  and  on  March  25th  he  opened  a tailor  shop  for  him- 
self at  921  West  Broadway. 

But  before  opening  his  shop  he  borrowed  $1.25  from  a widow 
woman  to  start  his  business.  Then  after  opening  his  doors  on 
jNL.nday  morning  he  had  no  tools  or  machine  to  work  with,  but 
managed  to  buy  a piece  at  a time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  he  had  money  enough  to  pay  his  expenses  and  $50  over. 
He  has  been  very  successful  up  to  the  present  day. 

We  learn  from  this  young  man  that  it  does  not  recpiire  so 
much  money  to  start  a business,  but  be  energetic  and  you  will 
be  successful.  To-day  this  young  man  is  worth  $6,000. 

His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Bertha  Brown,  can  feel  proud  of 
the  efforts  of  her  husband.  And  we  hope  the  sons  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  father. 


MRS.  R.  R.  SMITH. 

Here  we  give  you  a sketch  of  a business  lady  engaged  as 
undertaker  and  embalmer,  located  at  1043  Seventh  street,  Louis- 
vi  lle,Ky.  _ She  and  her  husband  started  in  business  June  1st, 
1906,  at  1208  West  Wall  street.  On  April  2nd,  1905,  Mr.  Smith 
died. 

Fortunately  they  had  secured  the  services  of  Chas.  F.  Curl,  a 
licensed  undertaker,  a very  industrious  young  man,  when  they 
first  started  in  business.  Hence  Mrs.  Smith,  though  her  hus- 
band had  died,  with  the  assistance  of  this  able  young  man,  con- 
tinued in  business.  She  is  v'ery  courteous  to  her  patrons. 

She  has  a full  line  of  carriages,  a rubber-tired  hearse,  fforist 
wagon,  embalmer  buggy  and  small  wagon,  a trap,  and  five  head 
of  black  horses,  and  is  located  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
city  for  business,  in  a two-story  brick  building. 
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MRS.  HATTIE  KIMBOUGH. 

This  wionau  seven  years  ago  started  with  but  one  bed  and 
two  children,  but  to-day  she  owns  stock  which  is  valued  at  $500 
and  a nice  farni,  which  she  has  paid  for  by  her  own  labor.  She 
resides  in  Andersonville. 


EDGAR  D.  SIMMONS. 

Edgar  D.  Simmons,  aged  29,  son  of  William  and  Henrietta 
Simmons,  attended  school  at  Walden  University,  Oberlin,  0.,  in 
the  art  department,  and  Columbus,  0. 

He  struggled  very  hard  to  accomplish  his  aim.  He  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  painting  animals  and  some  day  hopes  to  equal 
Rosa  Bonheur. 


REV.  WILLIAMS. 

Rev.  Williams  has  made  quite  a reputation  for  himself  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  pastor  of  tfee  Mt.  Zion  Baptist 
Church  at  Oakland,  Warren  County,  Kentucky,  for  18  years. 

He  resigned  from  this  charge  on  Jan.  1st,  1892.  He  is  now 
pastor  of  the  Seventh  Street  Baptist  Church  of  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  where  he  has  pastored  for  fourteen  years. 

He  is  moderator  of  the  Union  District  Association  and  a 
member  , of  the  State  Executive  Board.  He  has  a very  neatly 
furnished  church,  with  a chapel  in  the  rear  of  the  church  build- 
ing, clear  of  all  indebtedness. 


MR.  JACOB  CRAB,  OF  ELKTON,  KY. 

This  gentleman  owns  a nice  farm,  which  yields  him  a nice 
living,  his  experience  covering  a period  of  15  years.  He  owns 
two  horses  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crab  are  earnest 
church  workers.  He  says  “he  has  had  a hard  life  but  he  is 
willing  to  do  anything  to  help  his  race.”  His  wife  looks  after 
the  chicken  farm,  which  she  has  great  success  with,  reaping  each 
week  a snug  little  sum  from  the  sale  of  eggs. 
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ME.  JAMES  KICHARDSON,  DRESDEN,  CAN. 

^Ir.  Richardson  is  one  of  Canada’s  prospering  farmers.  He 
raises  everj-thing  but  cotton.  On  the  farm  is  grown  successfully 
sugar  beets.  He  realizes  $100  per  acre  from  the  sale  of  this- 
vegetable.  The  time  for  planting  is  the  1st  of  May. 

He  raises  hogs  for  home  and  foreign  market,  the  breed  being 
Berkshire  and  China.  He  has  a splendid  bank  account.  Mr. 
Richardson  has  two  sons,  and  they  are  both  helpers  to  him. 
They  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His  home  is  just  a 
mile  from  the  city. 


31RS.  A.  L.  PLEASANT,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

If  you  should  ever  go  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  desire  a nice 
first-class  boarding  place  we  will  gladly  recommend  you  to  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Pleasant,  located  at  506  West  Main  street.  This  lady  is 
an  excellent  business  woman  in  all  Avays.  Her  rooms  are  taste- 
fully furnished  as  Avell  as  the  dining  room,  and  you  Avill  find 
everything  up  to  date. 


MR.  P.  R.  KIRBY,  R.  P.  D.  No.  2,  GUTHRIE,  KY. 

Mr.  Kirby  is  a farmer.  He  conducts  a grocery  store  on 
his  farm.  His  trade  is  Avith  both  races.  When  he  is  working 
Avith  his  employes  on  the  farm  his  Avife  conducts  the  busine^. 
His  farm  is  considered  to  be  Avorth  $1,500.  He  has  a very  nice 
home.  When  a minister  comes  to  the  city  he  is  always  a wel- 
come guest  in  his  home.  He  has  three  horses  on  his  farm,  also 
a mill,  from  AA'hich  meal  is  ground.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirby  belong 
to  the  Baptist  Church,  he  being  a deacon.  He  is  friendly  to  all 
denominations.  The  pastor  of  his  church  is  Rev.  A.  P.  Pox. 


A SKETCH  OP  T.  E.  PRATT,  CHEVAW,  S.  C. 

Away  down  in  South  Carolina  you  will  find  a business  man. 
strictly  up  to  date.  He  owns  and  controls  one  of  the  finest  bar- 
gain houses  anywhere  around.  That  man  is  T.  E.  Pratt,  Che-^ 
vaw,  S.  C.  Read  his  ad  below  and  that  will  speak  for  itself : 
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THE  NEW  YORK  BARGAIN  HOUSE, 

CHEVAU,  S.  C.  - 

lias  just  opened  up  a full  line  of  Pall  and  Winter  goods.  i 
Nothing  in  it  but  bargains.  White  man,  black  man,  red  man,  ^ 
yellow  man — yox^  want  bargains — I have  them.  800  overcoats  , 
from  50  cents,  to  $10.  Caps  5 cents  to  $5.00.  Men’s  Suits  $1.25  i 
up  to  $16.  Boys’  Suits  35  cts.  up  to  $4.  Ladies  coats  and  jack-  i 
ets — the  finest  kind.  Sewing  machines  at  any  price,  flatting  | 
10  ets.  a yard.  Ladies’  and  Gent’s  hats  and  caps.  40  yards  of  ’ 
calico  for  $1.  Gent’s  all-wool  undershirts.  In  fact,  the  house  j 
is  packed  from  top  to  bottom  with  nothing  but  bargains.  No  | 
time  to  mention  them  all.  They  are  bought  for  50  cts.  on  the  I 
'dollar  and  will  be  sold  away  under  all  others.  j 

A DOLLAR  CLOCK  FREE.  1 

The  largest  colored  dry  goods  house  in  South  or  North 
Carolina. 


W.M.  H.  BUSH,  AMHERSTBURG,  ONT. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch.  Win.  H.  Bush,  has  been  a steward 
on  the  lakes  for  33  years.  During  this  period  he  has  saved 
money  and  purchased  a very  fine  home,  in  which  he  lives.  He 
and  his  wife  are  highly  respected  and  both  are  interested  very 
.much  in  the  welfare  of  our  race.  Mr.  Bush  served  five  years 
-in  the  American  army. 


JOHN  WESLEY  OF  AMHERSTBURG. 

John  Wesley  was  born  in  Georgia,  ran  away  and  enlisted  ' 
•as  a soldier  in  the  civil  war  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  served  15 
months,  was  honorably  discharged  as  a faithful  soldier.  Was 
mustered  out  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  then  came  to  Canada  and  bought  ! 
5 lots,  two  of  which  have  houses  on  and  are  occupied.  His  wife’s 
name  was  Angelina  Washington.  Together  they  struggled  and 
to-night  own  the  above  property,  and  besides  have  a bank  ac- 
count. They  have  four  children,  all  of  whom  have  a good  edu- 
cation. Two  of  their  daughters  own  very  nice  property;  one  in 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  other  one  in  Amheretburg.  He  recom- 
mends Canada  as  affording  some  good  opportunities  for- 
the  race,  as  we  have  good  protection.  His  family  are  mem- 
bei*s  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  he  being  a timstee,  a steward  and  a 
class  leader.  The  Church  is  a beautiful  stone  structure  and, 
frame  parsonage,  both  of  which  are  paid  for  and  of  which  they 
are  all  very  proud.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  I.  F.  Williams, 
of  American  birth,  and  his  wife  is  an  enthusiastic  church  worker. 
^Ir.  Bush  is  willing  to  do  anything  for  his  race,  as  they  have 
been  so  oppressed. 


REV.  BUCK  IX  ONTARIO,  VISITING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  Buck  visited  S.  S.  No.  11,  Harrow,  Ont.,  on  Monday, 
Jan.  21,  1907.  He  was  introduced  to  the  school  by  the  teacher,. 
Miss  M.  Miller,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Miller.  His  address 
aroused  the  pupils  to  the  importance  of  a thorough  education 
and  the  necessity  of  an  upright,  unselfish  life.  He  closed  his 
remarks  by  impressing  on  the  children  the  kingliness  of  kind- 
ness. 


THE  CHILDREN  SANG. 

Keep  a watch  on  words,  my  darlings. 

For  they  are  terrible  things, 

They  are  sweet  like  bee’s  fresh  honey. 

Like  the  bees,  they  have  terrible  stings. 

Keep  them  locked  if  they  are  cold  and  cruel. 
Under  bar  and  lock  and  key. 

The  wounds  that  they  make,  my  darlings 
Are  veiy  hard  to  heal. 

A vote  cf  thanks  was  tendered  Rev.  Bucks. 


A.  H.  ANDERSON,  CAVE  CITY,  KY. 

A.  H.  Anderson  has  worked  very  hard  and  succeeded  im 
buying  a very  nice  home  and  has  placed  a little  money  in  the 
bank.  HLs  wife  is  a very  nice  Christian  woman  and  she  is  right 
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along  with  him  in  working  for  an  honest  living.  He  claims  if 
it  was  not  for  his  wife  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  handle  his 
business.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  from  the  faithfulness  of 
his  wife.  They  both  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Churck  We 
are  always  willing  to  do  our  duty  in  the  house  of  God. 


NATHANIEL  MURRAY,  CHATHAM,  ONT. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a highly  respected  citizen  of 
Chatham,  Canada.  He  is  a thorough  business  man  and  has  ac- 
quired considerable  property.  He  has  educated  his  children  and 
is  a man  for  his  race.  He  is  with  them  in  anything  that  will 
benefit.  He  is  a lover  of  all  books  or  magazines  written  by  his 
people. 


MR.  WM.  H.  HOWARD. 

Wm.  H.  Howard,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  a very  fine  business, 
he  being  a funeral  director  and  embalmer.  He  can  accommo- 
date from  the  poorest  to  the  richest.  When  he  is  not  able  to  be 
at  his  business  his  wife  can  manage  everything  successfully. 
She  is  very  pleasant  to  meet  and  tries  to  do  everything  to  still 
build  her  husband’s  business  to  a higher  standard.  Mr.  Howand 
is  very  much  interested  in  our  race  and  buys  and  roads  books 
or  magazines  containing  “good  things”  concerning  the  race. 
He  is  a Canadian  by  birth,  born  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 


OLIVER  COPES,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

Air.  Copes  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  he  came  to  Ohio 
several  years  ago.  He  owns  and  cultivates  79  acres  of  land. 
Raises  timothy  and  crimson  clover  hay,  also  wh»eat;  has  three 
fine  horses,  and  he  lives  1%  miles  in  the  country.  He  is  a great 
race  man,  willing  at  all  times  to  do  anything,  say  anything  that 
will  be  a benefit  to  the  race.  He  is  a lover  of  all  the  books  pub- 
lished by  his  people. 

A short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Lizzie  Counch,  living  in  Donel- 
son,  Tenn.,  written  by  her  youngest  daughter: 

I will  write  a short  .sketch  to  show  my  respect  to  this  good  and 
grand  work  that  is  now  in  our  land.  I am  a widow  and  have 
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been  for  thirteen  years.  My  husband  was  a true  husband  aj.d 
a fond  father  to  my  eleven  children,  which  survive  him.  He 
embi-aeed  hope  in  Christ  a few  days  before  he  died.  He  was 
highly  respected  by  all  that  knew  him.  I have  been  able  to  man- 
age the  raising  of  the  family  he  left.  I have  eight  sons  and 
three  daughters,  and  am  proud  to  say  they  are  very  obedient  to 
me.  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Rev.  Buck  and  I found  liim 
to  be  a wide  awake  worker  for  God  and  the  race.  I am  very 
much  interested  in  the  work  he  is  doing  and  trust  that  each 
and  every  one  will  be  likewise. 

This  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of  R.  B.  Shane,  Donelson,  Tenn, : 

I am  glad  to  see  the  negroes  making  such  an  intelligent  step 
towards  making  a race  for  themselves,  and  truly  hope  we  will 
be  successful  and  in  the  future  be  able  to  have  more  of  our  own 
books  to  read.  I am  quite  sure  we  will  have  many  books  if  we 
miake  as  rapid  a progress  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
for  we  have  just  as  highly  educated  men  and  women  in  the  race 
as  you  can  find  in  the  opposite  race.  They  are  not  accorded 
the  privilege  of  expressing  what  they  know  as  the  white  race, 
who  is  allowed  all.  We  have  men  capable  of  being  Governors, 
Judges,  State  and  County  officials  and  even  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  are  barred  on  account  of  color.  But  if  the 
negroes  keep  on  studying  their  books  and  try  to  learn  all  they 
can,  looking  to  the  Lord  for  all  of  their  understanding,  they 
will  be  successful.  On  account  of  my  ill  health  all  of  my  life 
I have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  school  very  much,  but 
I have  studied  my  books  just  the  same.  I am  thankful  to  say 
I will  be  capable  of  making  first  year  normal  this  next  school 
term.  Let  us  look  to  the  Lord  and  He  will  bless  us  in  all  our 
undertakings. 


MR.  SAMUEL  McDOWELL. 

Mr.  vSamuel  McDowell,  of  Windsor,  Canada,  is  a steward 
on  a very  large  boat  called  Amasa  Stone.  His  captain  is  W.  A. 
Reed.  Mr.  McDowell  says  he  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  men 
that  ever  lived.  The  steward  of  this  boat  has  bought  and  paid 
for  a very  handsome  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDowell’s  children 
are  all  blessed  with  a good  education  and  are  all  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 
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.MKS.  M.  J.  MOEGAN  OF  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  born  in  Kalamazoo  in  1864,  attended  the 
public  schools  in  the  city,  was  married  to  Henry  Morgan  in  1880 
and  has  two  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  IMorgan  own  and  occupy 
a very  nice  home  and  have  a horse  and  cow.  Mr.  Morgan  is  an 
expressman  and  iMrs.  Morgan  has  been  secretary  of  the  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star  lodge  for  seven  years.  They  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  iMethodist  Church. 


HARROW,  ONT. 

i\lr.  Sylvester  Grayer,  of  Harrow,  Ont.,  is  a very  thrifty 
farmer.  He  is  the  owner  of  44  acres  of  land.  They  grow  every- 
tliing  mostly  that  is  grown  on  a farm,  such  as  tobacco,  corn,  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables ; raise  hogs  and  cattle.  ]\Ir.  and  INIrs. 
Grayer  are  blessed  with  one  child  a.nd  she  is  a regular  attend- 
ant of  the  public  school.  These  people  are  very  much  interested 
in  our  race  and  they  are  desirous  of  buying  and  reading  all  of 
the  good  books  written  by  our  race. 


C.  W.  BUNN,  CASSOPOLIS,  MICH. 

The  sub.ject  of  this  sketch  is  a manufacturer  of  hard  and 
soft  lumber,  railroad  and  bridge  timbers.  He  is  an  excellent 
business  man  and  has  achieved  great  success  in  his  enterprise. 
He  is  a perfect  gentleman  in  every  way.  He  has  accumulated 
a good  amount  of  property  and  has  a snug  bank  account. 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON,  DRESDEN,  CAN. 

William  Thompson  with  his  family  owui  a very  nice  home 
and  some  other  buildings.  He  also  owns  42  acres  of  land  all 
improved.  Mr.  Thompson  built  his  own  house.  He  married  in 
1882.  They  have  together  accumulated  a comfortable  living  in 
life.  They  have  six  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  are  good 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  he  being  deacon. 


SIR  WILLIAM  KING. 


Owned  by  John  Highgate  of  Dover  Center 
near  Chatham,  Ont.,  Canada.  Sir  M lUiam 
King  was  bred  by  Mr.  Highgate.  Foaled 
May,  1902,  and  weighs  1,500  lbs.  Has  been 
on  exhibition  4 times,  winning  3 first  and 
1 second  prize. 


(See  Page 436) 
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JOHN  HIGHGATE,  DOVER  CENTER,  CAN. 

John  Highgate  was  boi*n  in  this  little  town  and  on  the  same 
premises  he  now  lives.  He  has  stock  of  all  kinds  that  is  useful 
on  a farm.  He  lives  in  a very  nice  location  and  is  highly  re- 
spected in  the  neighborhood.  He  owns  all  kinds  of  machines 
and  farming  implements  for  a farm.  Mr.  Highgate  has  a splen- 
did wife  and  two  children.  He  has  seen  that  his  children  have 
received  a good  education.  He  has  great  respect  for  his  race 
and  is  a lover  of  all  books  and  magazines  published  by  his  race. 
He  is  very  much  interested  in  the  writer  of  this  book,  D.  D. 
Buck,  and  trusts  that  he  may  be  successful  until  all  is  finished. 


DR.  JAMES  PAYNE,  SOUTH  TUNNEL,  TENN. 

Dr.  James  is  one  of  the  best  doctors  in  the  city.  He  has  a 
large  practice,  also  deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  owns  a 
very  nice  home  and  has  had  the  opportunity  of  sending  all  of 
his  children  to  school.  He  is  a lover  of  all  good  books  pertain- 
ing to  the  negro. 


GEO.  MADISON,  DRESDEN,  CAN. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Missouri  during 
slavery.  He  ran  away  and  sought  freedom  in  Canada,  the 
country  where  no  man  is  known  by  his  color,  but  by  his  merits. 
He  now  owns  a fine  cafe  and  rooming  house  and  eaters  to  the 
very  best  people.  What  a great  change  to-day  brings  for  him. 
Just  think  of  him  being  without  food  for  three  days  during  his 
journey  to  “the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 


DR.  S.  J.  WATKINS,  COVINGTON,  KY. 

Dr.  Watkins  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in  Covington, 
Ky.  He  has  an  extensive  practice,  not  alone  as  a doctor  of 
medicine  but  of  dentistry  also.  At  one  time  he  was  professor 
of  the  Meharry  Dental  College,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. ; also  phy- 
sician of  the  Colored  Orphan  and  Industrial  A.sylum,  of  Cov- 
ington, Ky.  He  has  been  a resident  of  Covington  for  fourteen 
years  and  has  acquired  a good  deal  of  real  estate,  in  the  heart 
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of  the  city.  He  is  a great  worker  for  his  race  and  desires  its 
success  in  all  of  its  undertakings. 


CASEY’S  ORCHESTEA  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

If  you  want  good  music  just  go  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  hear 
Casey’s  Orchestra  Co.,  with  F.  Casey,  manager.  This  gentle- 
man is  a line  clarionet  player,  having  five  years  of  large  experi- 
ence. He  is  a highly  respected  citizen  and  a great  lover  of  his 
race. 


MISS  GERTRUDE  CLARBORNE,  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

This  enterprising  young  woman  is  owner  of  a very  fine  hair 
store  in  Louisville,  Ky.  She  is  a dealer  of  all  kinds  of  human 
hair  goods  made  to  order.  Besides  looking  after  the  hair  she 
can  fix  your  nails  beautifiilly ; also  treats  the  scalp.  Can  grow 
hair  on  any  bald  head  in  a short  time.  We  will  advise  any  of 
our  male  readers  that  have  bald  heads  to  consult  her  at  once. 
She  is  located  at  943  West  Walnut  Street. 


DR.  JOHN  G.  THOMPSON,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Dr.  Thompson  is  known  all  over  the  country  by  his  wonder- 
ful cures.  He  has  been  in  Battle  Creek  for  thirty-two  years. 
His  wonderful  medicines  are  made  from  roots  and  herbs.  He 
treats  tumors,  cancers,  and  all  blood  difficulties.  His  patroiv 
age  has  been  highly  endorsed  by  many  white  people  as  well  as 
his  own.  Dr.  Thompson  owns  and  resides  in  a very  pretty  home. 


T.  H.  CARTER,  GEORGETOWN,  KY. 

Fancy  Groceries,  Coal  and  Mill  Feed. 

Mr.  Carter  is  one  of  the  influential  business  men  in  George- 
town, Ky.  He  has  a very  fine  grocery  store  stocked  with  every- 
thing at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  conducted  on  a thorough  busi- 
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U9BS  basis.  Terms  cash.  Connected  with  his  store  is  a coal  and 
mill  feed  business,  which  is  very  profitable.  He  is  owner  of 
considerable  real  estate  and  a nice  bank  account. 


SKETCH  NO.  2. 

INIessrs.  Tinsley,  Conrad  and  Caldwell  are  enterprising  men 
of  Louisville,  Ky.  Realizing  that  in  a population  of  about 
16,000  colored  people,  the  ratio  of  gi’oceries  to  colored  people 
was  1 to  about  2,500,  they  decided  to  enter  competition  against 
the  whites  and  on  Feb.  2nd,  1906,  commenced  business  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  Madison  Streets,  under  the  name 
of  Tinsley,  Conrad  & Caldwell.  Their  immense  trade  will  speak 
for  the  line  of  stock  they  carry  and  all  indications  point  t i a 
future  very  bright  for  those  enterprising  colored  men. 


A.  W.  DAVIS  STEAM  DYEING  WORKS,  GEORGETOWN, 

KENTUCKY. 

A.  W.  Taylor  has  one  of  the  largest  places  of  business  in 
Georgetowm  of  its  kind,  steam  dyeing.  He  also  operates  a tailor 
shop  and  does  watch  repairing.  This  he  has  l)een  doing  for  ten 
yeare,  and  is  quite  a successful  business  man.  Mr.  Davis  is  a 
Christian  man  and  very  much  interested  in  our  race.  He  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  every  one  reading  our  own  literature  pub- 
lished by  our  own  people. 


JAMES  M.  FRENCH,  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 

The  subject  of  the  above  sketch  was  born  in  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  is  manager  of  the  San- 
dusky Employment  Bureau.  Mr.  French  is  quite  a business 
man  as  well  as  a successful  one.  He  employs  in  his  place  two 
clerks  and  a manager.  He  is  prominent  in  church  and  .social 
circles. 
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P.  A.  NEAL,  GEORGETOWN,  KY. 

Mr-  Neal  runs  a steam  laundry  also  has  an  office  of  real  estate, 
etc.  He  is  a practical  business  naan  in  every  way.  He  has  the 
very  best  of  trade.  He  has  acquired  considerable  wealth.  He 
is  forty  years  old,  and,  considering  his  age,  he  must  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  be  where  he  now  stands. 


REV.  BUCK  AT  YPSILANTI.  BY  MISS  WISE. 

« 

Rev.  D.  D.  Buck,  of  South  Carolina,  accompanied  by  Rev, 
Lyons,  visited  my  room  January  9,  1907.  It  was  a very  pleas- 
ant visit  not  only  for  the  children  but  also  for  myself.  During 
his  lecture  he  said  many  helpful  things,  as  well  as  useful,  which 
I trust  will  become  ideals  that  will  lead  the  children  to  a higher 
life.  His  lecture  inchided  not  only  educational  points  but  also 
religious  ones.  Too  much  praise  canmt  be  said  of  Rev.  Buck. 
He  is  devoting  his  life  to  a very  noble  cause  and  one  that  has 
my  heartiest  approval. 


M.  C.  POET,  LORAIN,  OHIO. 

M.  C.  Poet  is  one  of  Lorain’s  highly  respected  citizens.  He 
is  employed  by  the  city  and  owns  considerable  real  estate.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Poet  are  both  church  members  in  good  standing  and 
are  well  wishers  for  the  race. 


DR.  SMITH,  OP  VERSAILLES,  KY. 

Dr.  Smith  is  considered  a very  excellent  doctor.  He  has  a 
large  practice  among  all  classes.  He  owns  nice  property  and  is 
a thorough  gentleman. 


MRS.  MARY  BUTLER,  OP  NEW  CANAAN,  CANADA. 

The  sub,ject  of  the  sketch  was  born  in  Indiana.  She  went  to 
Canada  quite  a few  years  ago,  and  while  there  has  acquired  quite 
a bit  of  real  estate  with  buildings  on.  She  also  owns  fifty  acres 
of  valuable  land. 
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RICHARD  GRAVES,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 

This  little  city  is  blessed  with  one  Richard  Graves,  who  con- 
trols a fine  grocery  store  conducted  on  a thorough  business  basis. 
He  tries  to  please  everybody  and  be  honest  and  square  in  his 
dealing’s  with  all.  He  opened  this  store  some  sixteen  months  ago 
and  has  been  very  successful.  His  wife  is  manager  of  the  busi- 
ness. 


RICHARD  LUCAS. 

IMr.  Lucas  was  born  near  Brownsville,  Pa.  He  moved  to 
Canada  in  1855  with  his  parents.  Canada  at  that  time  was  a 
dense  forest.  He  took  up  fifty  acres  of  land  and  cultivated  it 
and  built  a nice  house  for  his  family.  He  is  the  father  of  six 
children  and  they  have  all  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 
public  schools.  Rlr.  Lucas’  farm  is  well  stocked  with  horses,  cat- 
tle and  hogs,  and  he  raises  all  kinds  of  produce.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucas  and  family  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  good 
standing. 

P.S. — Mrs.  Lucas  has  a fine  chicken  farm  and  she  has  from 
thirty  to  sixty  dozen  of  eggs  to  sell  in  a week. 


MISS  GRACE  'SAUNDERS,  THE  ELMONT  RESTAURANT, 
OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a young  woman  twenty  years  of 
age.  She  is  proprietress  of  one  of  the  best  restaurants  in  the  city. 
EverjThing  is  up  to  date.  She  can  seat  60  persons  at  once.  The 
help  numbers  six  and  the  place  is  beautifully  illuminated  with 
electric  light.  We  wish  the  young  lady  continued  success. 


BRINTON  HURST,  CIGARMAKER,  XENIA,  OHIO. 

Xenia  is  noted  for  its  cigar  manufactories  and  for  the 
splendid  qualities  of  the  goods  turned  out  by  them.  Most  Xenia 
dealers  and  smokers  are  loyal  to  the  home  made  goods,  not  merely 
because  they  are  made  right  ,here  in  our  own  city,  but  because 
there  are  no  better  anywhere-.  Among  the  many  well  known 
brands  which  awaken  pleasant  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  gentle- 
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men  who  like  good  cigars  are  those  of  “My  Friend,’"  “Xenia 
Special,”  in  five  cent  cigars,  and  the  “Three  Leaders”  and 
“New  Court  House,”  in  the  ten  cent  cigars,  which  are  made  by 
Brinton  Huret,  whose  factory  is  located  at  738  East  Church 
street  and  which  was  established  in  Xenia  seven  years  ago.  In 
connection  with  his  cigar  biisiness  Mr.  Hurst  has  just  recently 
opened  up  a lunch  counter,  where  he  serves  meals  at  all  hours  in 
first  class  style. 


MR..  THOMAS  WALKER,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

l\Ir.  and  Mi’s.  Walker,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  own  and  control  one 
of  the  finest  restaurants  a person  would  like  to  see.  The  dining 
room  is  furnished  up  to  date  and  it  is  always  kept  so.  He  caters 
to  the  very  best  people  in  the  city  and  they  are  both  highly  ap- 
preciated for  their  kind  treatment  to  all  customers.  Their  de- 
light is  to  give  good  service  and  please  every  one.  He  has  the 
very  best  help  in  his  place  that  can  be  found.  Mr.  Walker  is  a 
thorough  business  man  in  every  way  and  also  a great  church 
worker.  He  belongs  to  the  Baptist  Church,  sings  in  the  choir 
a.nd  is  a trustee  of  the  church.  Mr.  Walker  holds  a fine  city 
position.  Tennessee  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a noble  man,  he 
being  bora  in  that  state. 


REV.  JOHN  L.  RICHMAN. 

Rev.  John  Riehman,  of  Xenia,  Ohio  ,was  born  in  this  state, 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  then  went  to  Wilberforce  and 
Oberlin  colleges  and  received  diplomas  from  both  schools.  He 
is  considered  a fine  speaker  and  whatever  work  he  is  engaged  in 
is  always  successful.  He  is  a man  for  the  race  and  a lover  of 
all  books  pertaining  to  our  people. 


BENNETT  & PATTERSON,  4440  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVE., 

CHICAGO. 

Mrs.  Mai*y  Bennett  makes  a specialty  of  lace  curtains  and 
anything  in  the  line  of  lace.  She  also  cleans  ladies’  garments  to 
perfection.  Mrs.  Bennett  has  been  in  the  business  for  sixteen 
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years  and  the  firm  is  considered  by  both  classes  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Patters  n is  in  partnership  with  them. 


CllAS.  A.  COTTRILL,  OP  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  in 
1863,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Toledo  and  at 
the  Ohio  Business  University.  Mr.  Cottrill  was  in  the  internal 
revenue  service  for  six  years,  part  of  which  time  he  was  deputy 
collector  and  general  bookkeeper  under  Collector  John  F.  Kum- 
ler.  He  was  corporation  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  General  Robinson,  Dair  Ryan  and  Col.  Poorm*n. 
Charlie  Cottrill  is  eminently  a self-made  man,  meriting  the  po- 
litical recognition  accorded  him.  He  is  a gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  is  an  orator,  but  so  modest  that  this  qual- 
ification is  but  little  known.  He  is  thoroughly  loyal  in  profes- 
sions of  friendship.  He  is  popular  with  his  race,  for  he  never 
betrayed  them.  There  are  many  great  men  among  the  colored 
people  of  Ohio ; there  are  orators  and  statesemen,  but  there  is  no 
one  who  possesses  in  himself  more  of  the  qualifications  of  the  gen- 
tleman, the  scholar,  the  statesman,  and  the  leader,  and  no  one 
vffio  is  better  liked  than  Chas.  A.  Cottrill.  He  has  been  Chief 
Deputy  County  Recorder  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  the  past  fourteen 
years. 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

i\Ir.  J.  J.  Evans  is  one  of  the  property  owners  of  the  city  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  He  is  a great  business  man  and  very  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  own  race.  He  owns  and  controls 
a first  class  barber  shop  and  employs  quite  a number  of  people. 
His  trade  is  the  very  best,  hence  his  employes  must  be  the  same. 
The  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  being  in  his  home,  and  while 
there  had  quite  a lengthy  talk  on  tlie  race  and  my  work,  and  he 
decided  to  let  him  give  a sketch  of  his  business  in  his  valuable 
book.  Then  he  took  me  around  his  premises  and  showed  me  a 
fine  horse  and  buggy  which  he  had  presented  to  his  wife.  Then 
he  showed  me  his  chicken  farm,  which  was  managed  by  his  wife. 
Neither  one  are  members  of  any  church,  but  contribute  ffir^ely 
every  year  to  both  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches. He, 
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tries  to  be  useful  in  any  way  where  he  can  uplift  our  race.  He 
owns  a very  fine  home  on  Maple  street  which  he  resides  in.  His 
neighbors  are  all  white  and  he  is  very  highly  thought  of  by  them 
all.  Mr.  Evans  was  born  in  Georgia  and  came  away  from  the.re 
when  he  was  quite  a lad.  His  wife  was  born  in  Mississippi. 
She,  like  her  husband,  is  a great  worker  in  the  cause  of  the  race. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  entertained  the  writer  while  there  with  a 
dinner.  The  guests  that  were  invited  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
and  daughter.  Mr.  Evans  belongs  to  several  orders,  he  being  a 
Sir  Knight. 


MRS.  CARRIE  L.  PROCTOR. 

Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Proctor,  of  Clerksville,  Tenn.,  is  a woman  who 
is  full  of  race  pride.  She  is  interested  in  all  lines  of  race  liter- 
ature. She  makes  special  mention  of  the  Colored  Automobile 
Company,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  proves  that  the  Afro-Amer- 
ican will  not  be  repressed. 


MRS.  NANCY  GAINS. 


Mrs.  Gains,  of  Beckwith,  Tenn.,  is  a faithful  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  of  which  Rev.  Gilbert  Hill  is  pastor. 

Although  a widow,  she  and  her  childi’en  have  kept  up  the 
farm  which  was  left  her  by  her  husband.  She  is  very  much  in- 
spired over  the  education  and  advantages  of  the  negro  race,  and 
her  greatest  ambition  is  to  see  her  children  improve  evry  oppor- 
tunity which  is  given  them. 


MR.  JOE  LOCKHART. 

In  Franklin,  Simpson  county,  we  have  Mr.  Joe  Lockhart, 
with  his  family  of  six  children,  on  ap  elegant  farm.  This  man 
seems  to  have  been  q,  natural  f)orn  farmer,  as  he  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful with  everythipg  in  connection  .with  the  farm. 

Yet  he  finds  tjmp  to  jpteresit,  himself  .ip,  race  literature, 


LITTLE  CLINCO  DICKERSON 

One  of  the  best  E ocutionisis  for  her  age  in  the  State 
10  years  of  age  and  In  7th  grade,  iiaughter  of 
Mrs.  Elmer  Dickerson  of  921  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 
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REV.  J.  P.  WALLACE. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Wallace  is  an  influential  minister  and  is  pastor  of 
Alexander  Chaj^el  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Evansville,  Ind.  The 
church  is  located  at  620  Upper  Eighth  street.  Strangers*  are 
always  welcomed. 


WILLIAMS  & GIBSON. 

Williams  & Gibson  eutex'ed  business  as  undertakers  and  liv- 
erymen December  15,  1900.  Although  for  six  years  the  business 
had  been  conducted  in  the  name  of  H.  H.  Williams,  under  the 
management  of  W.  H.  Gibson  as  funeral  director  and  embalmer. 

After  hard  and  earnest  work,  trying  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  treat  all  fair  and  deal  with  the  poor  in  a manner  to  allow  them 
to  live  to  repay  the  kindness  shown,  the  business  was  raised  in 
the  estimation  of  our  people. 

However,  when  this  business  was  flrst  started  it  only  did 
about  one-tenth  of  the  work  in  Lexington.  After  it  had  been 
established  with  W.  H.  .Gibson  as  manager  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Williams,  as  above  stated,  and  they  are  doing  a pros- 
perous business. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  a graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  of  Clark’s  and  Myeis’  College  of  Embalming.  They 
are  located  in  Lexington,  Ky. 


REV.  W.  A.  BURCH,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burch  has  the  honor  of  being  pastor  of  the  Union 
Baptist  Church,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  is  the  oldest  colored 
Baptist  Church  in  the  city  and  the  second  oldest  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  She  celebrated  her  seventy-fifth  anniversary  July  15, 
1906. 

The  church  is  situated  on  Mound  and  Richmond  streets  and 
is  indeed  a beautiful  edifice.  We  feel  proud  to  know  that  our 
people  delight  in  erecting  beautiful  church  edifices  as  well  as 
beautiful  homes. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Grandison  is  musical  director  of  this  church  and 
Prof.  Chas.  Trotter  presides  at  the  organ. 
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WILLIAM  BUCK. 

William  Buck  and  wife,  Addie  Buck,  were  born  and  raised  in 
Calrksville,  Montgomery  county.  Mrs.  Buck’s  maiden  name  was 
Trice,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Trice,  who  paid  $4,500  for  himself  in 
1856  and  $600  for  his  wife  two  years  later. 

William  Buck  has  one  of  the  finest  barber  shops  in  the  state, 
while  his  wife  is  skilled  in  manicuring  and  hair  dressing.  Both 
are  members  of  St.  Peter’s  Chapel  A.  M.  E.  Church. 


MRS.  JANE  SMITH.  i 

At  312  West  Water  street,  Lexington,  Ky.,  we  find  Mrs.  Jane 
Smith’s  lodging  and  boarding  house  accommodations  first  class. 
This  lady  has  been  in  business  eight  years  and  her  patrons  are 
some  of  the  best  people  of  the  city.  She  is  a member  of  the  A. 

M.  E.  Church  and  is  interested  in  race  literature. 

The  Union  Shoe  Shop  is  managed  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Reese,  710  i 

Ninth  street,  Louisville,  Ky.  He  has  been  in  business  twenty  1 

years  and  guarantees  satisfactory  work  of  all  kinds  in  his 
line.  Old  .shoes  bought  and  sold. 


MR.  HOWARD  MARTIN.  | 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  817  Johnston  avenue,  we  have  a first  ! 
class  tailor  shop,  cleaning,  pressing  and  repairing.  “Ladies’  j 

work  a specialty.”  Howard  Martin,  Proprietor;  P.  H.  Buford,  i 
Manager.  j 

MR.  EDWARD  LEWIS. 

This  gentleman  has  two  business  places.  He  came  from 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  to  Canada  in  1871,  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness the  same  year  and  has  continued  ever  since.  He  also  sells 
coal  and  wood.  Office,.  71  McDougall  street,  Windsor,  Ont.,  '■ 

Canada.  ! 


MR.  SAMUEL  HAWKS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hawks,  of  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  came  to  this  country 
in  1859.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Petersburg.  Me  went  to  Cassopolis  and  bought  land  six  years 
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befoi’e  lie  moved.  When  he  returned  with  his  family  he  moved, 
in  wagons  through  the  country.  The  first  year  he  sold  corn  and 
pota.toes;  the  second  year  he  sold  wheat. 

Land  at  that  time  was  only  $10  per  acre;  now  it  is  from  $25 
to  $75  per  acre.  Now  he  raises  live  stock  for  market  and  owns 
723  acres  of  land.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chain  Lake  Baptist 
Church  and  has  been  a Christian  for  sixty-three  years. 

His  wife  being  dead  he  has  rented  the  farm  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 
Curtis,  but  he  still  lives  in  the  home. 


ME.  LOUIS  HYDE. 

Mr.  Louis  Hyde,  of  Kingston  Springs,  Tenn.,  is  a scientific- 
farmer  and  has  a capital  of  $1,500.  He  is  the  father  of  sevem 
children  who  are  aiming  for  the  higher  things  in  life.  Mr.. 
Hyde  and  wife  are  members  of  Pegium  Chapel. 


ME.  T.  W.  JONES. 

This  gentleman,  of  Dresden,  Ont.,  is  interested  in  vegetation.. 
He  raises  sugar  beets  for  the  sugar  factory.  He  finds  it  a very- 
successful  business.  It  is  vei*y  interesting  for  one  to  visit  these 
plaeeSj  for  we  learn  many  things  which  will  never  be  forgotten.. 


ME.  A.  L.  MAE  SHALL. 

A.  L.  Marshall,  dealer  in  staple  and  fancy  groceries,  grain,, 
hay  and  feed,  corner  Fagan  and  Vine  streets,  Henderson,  Ky. 
When  this  gentleman  began  his  business  he  had  only  $50  worth, 
of  stock.  They  have  increased  the  stock  now  to  $700  or  $800, 
and  have  bought  four  lots  with  houses  on  them  worth  from  $400- 
to  $600  each. 


ME.  CAEEOLL  PEEEY. 

His  mother  planned  to  go  to  Canada  and  she  sat  down  and 
explained  her  plans  to  her  son,  he  being  about  twenty-five  years, 
old. 
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Her  plans  were  that  the  tirst  stormy  night  she  would  make 
her  escape  for  Canada.  He  asked  his  mother  why  she  wanted  to 
start  on  a stormy  uight.  She  said,  “My  dear  sou,  if  I start  on 
n stormy  night  the  masters  or  patrols  will  not  be  out  to  see  me.  ’ ’ 
The  patrols  are  the  same  as  our  detectives.  The  plan  was  for 
both  of  them  to  escape  together. 

Her  son  was  a coachman,  and  the  tirst  stormy  night  he  went 
on  a long  trip  with  his  master.  This,  of  course,  prevented  him 
from  making  his  escape.  But  she  had  said  if  it  was  not  con- 
venient tor  them  to  leave  together  and  she  could  not  see  him 
before  leaving  she  would  arrange  for  him  to  come  to  her.  But 
he  must  try  to  get  to  Cincinnati  by  himself,  and  then  she  made 
arrangements  with  a white  man  who  had  an  underground  rail- 
road to  bring  him  on  to  Canada. 

She  prepared  the  lunch  for  herself  and  boy  of  twelve  whom 
she  carried  on  her  back  through  the  heavy  rainstorm. 

She  traveled  all  night,  a distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  She 
instructed  the  boy  to  keej:)  silent  and  not  talk,  for  fear  they 
would  be  discovered,  tol^en  back  and  punished. 

When  day  began  to  break  she  found  an  old  tree  which  had 
blown  down  and  she  sought  protection  behind  this  tree  until 
nightfall,  when  she  proceeded  on  her  journey.  She  instructed 
Carroll  to  watch  for  snakes,  wildcats  and  tigers,  that  nothing 
would  molest  them  while  she  slept,  as  the  country  was  new  to 
lier.  She  would  not  eat,  feeling  that  the  son  needed  the  food 
which  she  had  prepared  more  than  she,  and  there  was  no  place 
to  buy  provisions. 

This  faithful  mother  trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  by  prayer  and 
faith  succeeded  in  making  her  escape  safely  into  Canada. 

She  worked  in  service  as  cook  and  saved  her  money  to  help 
lier  sou  Carroll  who  was  still  in  bondage.  Carroll  worked  also, 
oftentimes  taking  chances  to  make  money,  looking  forward  to 
his  freedom. 

It  was  about  twelve  months  before  Mr.  Perry  could  get  ready 
to  make  his  escape.  His  master  had  a hog  farm,  and  there  was 
■one  little  pig  which  he  thought  would  die,  so  he  told  Carroll  he 
could  have  the  pig,  but  he  must  take  it  away  from  the  farm. 
This  he  did,  made  a pen  for  it,  gave  it  a warm  bath,  greased  it 
a,ll  over  and  fed  it  well.  The-  pig  rapidly  grew  better  and  be- 
mme  a large  hog,  which  he  sold,  receiving  quite  a sum  of  money. 
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Then  when  lie  had  sufficient  means  he  planned  to  make  his 
escape,  bnt  by  different  means  from,  that  of  his  mother. 

On  a stormy  night  when  all  were  in  he  went  to  the  stable,, 
saddled  one  of  the  best  horses,  which  was  fleet  footed  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey.  He  traveled  a distance  of  flfty  miles. 

He  traveled  through  the  woods,  that  his  tracks  might  not  be 
discovered.  At  daybreak  he  turned  the  horse  loose  and  con- 
tinued on  foot  until  he  came  to  the  river. 

Here  he  found  an  old  boat  full  of  holes.  He  used  his  shoes 
for  paddles  and  bailed  the  water  out  with  them. 

By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  reach  Cincinnati.  He  then 
wrote  to  his  mother  to  have  a white  man  come  and  get  him.  But 
he  was  compelled  to  change  his  name.  He  called  himself 
“Johnny  Pinchem.” 

When  the  white  man  called  for  “Johnny  Pinchem”  he  was 
afraid  to  let  himself  be  known.  Upon  giving  his  name  he  was 
handed  a letter  from  his  mother,  then  asked  how  long  it  would 
take  him  to  get  ready  to  leave.  His  answer  was,  “Fifteen  min- 
utes. ’ ’ 

The  white  man  had  no  money,  but  he  had  been  so  kind  to  as- 
sist him  to  Canada  to  his  mother.  The  subject  of  our  .sketch, 
having  saved  his  money,  had  sufficient  means  to  take  them  both 
through  to  Canada  without  being  molested. 

This  sketch  was  given  the  writer  by  the  son,  Walter  Perry, 
who  was  bom  and  raised  in  Windsor,  Canada,  where  he  now 
resides.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  father,  Carroll  Perry,  who 
married  soon  after  reaching  Canada,  though  he  carried  the  name 
“Johnny  Pinchem”  into  Canada.  The  father  died  .some  years 
ago,  but  the  son  still  resides  in  Windsor,  where  he  has  accumu- 
lated considerable  wealth  and  lives  in  his  own  home. 


BENJAMIN  ST(3UT  & SONS. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Stout  & Sons,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  engaged 
in  expressing,  coal  and  feed.  They  are  right  up  to  business.. 
You  can  locate  them  at  any  time  at  No.  606  John  street. 

Mr.  Blair  Stout,  manager,  served  in  Troops  A and  B,  Tenth 
United  States  Cavalry,  in  which  he  proved  himself  true  to  his; 
country. 
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MR.  GEORGE  W.  BAILEY. 

J\Ir.  Bailey,  who  now  resides  at  137  Kalamazoo  street,  Battle 
'Creek,  Mich.,  was  born  April  5,  1844,  in  St.  Mary’s  county, 
Maryland,  and  was  taken  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  when  between 
five  and  six  years  old. 

He  was  there  at  the  time  President  Taylor  died  and  also  saw 
■the  remains  of  Jihn  C.  Calhoun. 

He  went  to  war  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1863,  returning 
in  1865.  In  1866  he  moved  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  he  now 
resides.  He  was  married  in  1868  to  Miss  S.  M.  Richs. 

i\Ir.  Bailey  was  never  permitted  to  attend  school  over  six 
months  in  his  life,  yet  he  knew  how  to  economize  and  has  ac- 
cumulated some  wealth  in  life. 


By  special  request  I insert  this  letter,  hoping  to  assist  Mrs. 
Mitchell  in  linding  her  lost  brother: 

Union  Springs,  Ala.,  March  31st,  1905. 
-Mr.  Washington  Cooper: 

A gentleman  was  here  last  week  telling  me  about  you.  I was 
very  glad  to  know  that  my  brother  was  living.  My  name  is  Jane 
'Ci-oper.  You  remember  that  I used  to  belong  to  John  Loueh. 
^ly  mother’s  name  is  Nancy  Cooper.  We  are  not  going  to  winte 
.a  long  letter.  I just  want  you  to  write  me  at  once,  so  I will  know 
where  to  write  to  and  also  who  to. 

I will  close  my  few  words.  Send  my  mail  to  Rose  Mitchell, 
Union  Springs,  Ala. 

IMre.  Rachel  Smith,  the  wife  of  the  late  G.  H.  Smith,  was  born 
in  Winchester  county  and  moved  to  Canada  with  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  Ceaphis.  She  was  married  thirty-eight 
years  ago  to  G.  H.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Kent  county,  Chatham.  He  spent  twenty  years  as  a 
cook  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  died  in  1885. 

This  gentleman  claims  that  the  British  government  has 
4ilways  been  a friend  of  the  race,  and  she  is  reliable  to-day. 

No  mules  are  used  in  any  part  of  Canada.  Their  horses  are 
in  excellent  condition. 

He  has  children  with  him  at  home  wdio  have  an  interest  with 
liim  in  the  affairs  of  the  farm. 
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His  ideas  are,  if  more  of  our  race  would  settle  iu  uew  farm- 
ing countries  and  open  up  farms  it  would  be  to  a great  advantage 
to  themselves  and  the  country. 

This  word  is  full  of  opportunities  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
watch  our  chances  and  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  writer  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  this  gentleman’s 
heme,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  snow  was  very  deep,  and  he 
waded  to  his  knees  a distance  of  one  and  a half  miles  to  reach 
this  scientific  farmer.  He  was  delighted  to  have  the  writer  come 
in  and  served  a special  dinner  for  him.  which  was  indeed  very 
palatable. 

MRS.  EMILY  GRAVES. 

We  are  glad  to  say  we  have  many  Inisiness  women  whom  we 
can  write  of  as  well  as  business  men. 

Mrs.  Emily  Graves,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  controls  a first 
dess  restaurant  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  at  No.  502  Race  and  Thomas 
street. 


MRS.  EMMA  TYLER. 

Mrs.  Emma  Tyler,  of  Allensville,  Ky.,  is  one  of  the  leading 
ladies  of  her  church  and  has  a great  respect  for  all  Christian 
characters  and  for  the  race.  She  owns  a nice  home  and  several 
acres  of  land  on  which  she  raises  a large  assortment  of  vegetables 
for  market.  This  shows  what  our  women  can  do  with  a little 
ambition. 


MRS.  REBECCA  BLACK. 

Among  our  subjects  we  have  a thrilling  sketch  of  Mrs.  Re- 
becca Black,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  337  Corrall  street,  who  is  now 
seventy-four  years  old. 

She  was  bom  a slave,  but  feeling  one  day  that  she  wanted  to 
be  a free  woman  she  ventured  to  approach  her  mistress  with  the 
subject  of  freedom. 

Greatly  to  her  surprise  her  mistress  said : “If  you  eau  raise 
$100  by  evening  I will  give  you  your  freedom.”  IMrs.  Black 
had  but  fifty  cents  at  the  time,  but  by  evening  she  had  the  hun- 
dred dollars  for  which  she  bought  herself. 
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She  was  the  mother  of  two  children,  one  of  which  is  deceased. 
The  other  was  a boy  whom  she  educated  after  her  freedom.  She 
has  labored  very  hard  all  of  her  life,  but  is  in  possession  of  a 
beautiful  home  which  has  been  purchased  by  her  own  labor. 
She,  though  aged,  is  proud  to  have  books  and  literature  in  the 
home  that  tells  of  her  race. 


MISS -A.  CURRY. 

Miss  A.  Curry,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  was  delighted  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  writing  something  of  her  work  for  our  book. 

She  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Curry,  have  the  only  hair- 
dressing parlor  in  the  city,  and  have  been  in  business  several 
years  on  the  main  street  of  the  city,  which  is  104  Congress  street. 
They  are  in  the  first  flat,  over  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  drug 
stores  in  the  city.  Their  customers  are  mostly  white.  They  also 
do  manicuring  and  massage,  especially  scalp  treatment.  Mr. 
Curry,  her  father,  owns  a beautiful  home  two  blocks  from  the 
Normal  College,  of  which  he  is  janitor. 


MR.  SOLOMON  MATTHEWS. 

]\lr.  Matthews,  of  Harrow,  Ont.,  is  now  living  a mile  and  a 
half  from  the  place  where  he  was  born  and  raised. 

Mr.  Matthews’  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  country  1 
and  settled  here  when  the  country  was  new,  being  a dense  forset.  1 
He  labored  very  hard,  working  day  and  night,  with  his  young  | 
family  to  clear  up  the  place  where  he  had  settled  for  a home. 

His  grandfather  ran  away  from  Virginia  and  brought  his 
father  with  him  when  a mere  boy.  He  traveled  in  the  night  and 
hid  himself  by  day.  Through  the  great  assistance  of  Providence 
he  made  his  escape  and  became  a free  man  for  the  first  time  in  j 
his  life  under  the  British  government.  ■ 

This  gentleman  uses  no  fertilizers,  the  soil,  being  rich,  yields  ! 
abundantly.  For  example,  last  year  (1906)  Mr.  Matthews  j 
raised  2,000  bushels  of  small  grain  and  3,000  bushels  of  corn.  i 
He  has  eight  head  of  horses,  twenty  head  of  cattle  and  one  hun- 
dred hogs. 


MR.  JAMES  T.  BUCKNER. 

Ship  builder;  rents  out  boats. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


(See  Page  346.) 
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He  supplies  the  home  market  aud  ships  also  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. He  is  a man  who  stands  very  high  in  the  financial  world. 
He  is  very  pleasant  to  meet. 

Besides  giving  you  sketches  of  our  prominent  men  and 
women  we  are  glad  to  give  you  a synopsis  of  some  of  the  ad- 
dresses given  and  some  of  the  excellent  paper  written  by  some 
of  our  most  pi’omineut  men  aud  women.  We  have  here  a most 
excellent  paper  cu  “Intiueuee, ” written  by  Mrs.  A.  O’Neal, 
teacher  of  State  Line  School,  Gunthrie,  Ky.,  1906. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  world  than  man’s  eagerness 
for  power,  and  his  pride  in  the  possession  of  it.  But  the  reflec- 
tion is  indeed  sad  that  a sense  of  the  responsibility  which  comes 
with  power  in  the  rarest  things. 

iMen  are  almost  thoughtless  of  the  responsibility  which  is 
allied  to  their  influence.  Eveiy  human  being  has  an  influence 
which  is  a part  of  himself ; it  goes  out  from  him  to  others  for 
good  or  for  bad. 

Influence,  once  having  lived,  never  dies.  The  individual  may 
die,  but  the  propelling  wave  of  his  influence  has  started,  and 
never  shall  it  cease  in  its  power  but  shall  go  on  ever  more,  lifting 
up  or  dashing  down  many  an  immortal  craft  journeying  on- 
ward to  eternity. 

By  influence  we  mean  power.  The  power  of  one  will  over 
another.  This  power  goes  forth  from  us  in  various  ways.  In 
speech,  by  action,  by  our  dress,  our  habits,  our  style  of  living 
and  our  conduct.  These  are  a few  of  the  numerous  ways  by 
which  we  influence  the  minds  of  men  and  women  and  prompt 
their  lives. 

Knowing,  then,  that  we  are  held  accountable  by  God  and  are 
srponsible  to  man  for  our  influence,  it  behooves  every  indi- 
vidual to  be  careful  that  we  exert  not  the  influence  for  woe. 

The  greater  one’s  power  the  greater  his  influence,  the  greater 
the  influence  the  greater  the  responsibility.  While  all  are  re- 
sponsible; the  one  who  inspires  but  one  or  two  souls,  as  well  as 
as  one  that  quickens  and  influences  the  minds  of  millions;  bnt 
the  one  who  moulds  or  stimulates  the  lives  of  many  rests  under  a 
more  awful  burden  than  one  who  only  acts  upon  two  or  three 
persons. 

How  many  who  are  leaders  realize  the  responsibility  of  their 
influence.  Their  position  is  indeed  awful.  Their  responsibility 
is  dreadful  if  their  influence  be  not  the  be.st. 
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If  they  but  speak  lightly  or  at  raudom;  if  their  steps  are 
crooked;  if  their  ways  are  winding;  if  there  is  no  straight  for- 
wardness or  integrity  in  them.  Alas,  how  many  are  the  poor 
souls  who  imitate  their  words  and  ways  and  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps to  destruetii  n and  woe! 

The  poison  of  bad  influence  is  persistent,  is  abiding,  is  un- 
dying. There  is  an  immortality  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good. 

In  any  position  of  life  if  our  manners,  conduct  or  opinions 
■control,  if  our  word  is  law,  h )w  awful  is  our  responsibility  I 
How  perilous  our  positions ! Every  day  of  our  life,  by  our  ex- 
ample, we  are  either  building  up  souls  or  we  are  dragging  down 
to  the  deepest  ruin,  llow  careful  ought  we  to  be  ot  our  in- 
duenee. 

These  who  stand  on  the  sacred  rostrum  and  proclaim  the 
Word  of  God  should  be  careful  to  live  up  to  it.  If  this  be  done 
there  will  be  less  fear  of  losing  friends  when  evils  are  protested 
against.  They  should  refrain  from  doing  anything  that  is  likely 
to  east  a reflection  on  them  as  men  of  God. 

Teachers  also  should  be  very  very  careful  of  their  influence. 
Why  I menti(  n the  preacher  and  the  teacher,  they,  in  my  estima- 
tion, are  the  most  important  levers  that  shall  raise  the  people 
from  the  depths  of  ignorance  into  the  great  realm  of  intelligence. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  to  shape  the  lives  of  the  masses  and 
mould  souls  for  eternity. 

Let  us  then,  as  teachers,  do  all  in  our  power  to  wield  an 
influence  that  will  be  for  the  lifting  up  rather  than  for  the  drag- 
ging down  of  our  people. 

Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  needs  no  introduction  as  an  orator 
or  as  a man.  We  have  so  many  good  things  from  him  we  know 
not  what  to  say  first.  His  time  and  means  are  sacrificed  for  the 
advancement  of  the  race. 

Dr.  Washington,  in  his  thrilling  address  on  Monday  evening, 
March  18,  1907,  to  nearly  3,000  students  of  Harvard  University, 
Boston  (this  being  taken  by  one  of  our  aiithor’s  reporters),  said, 
in  part : “In  the  present  stage  of  negro  development  it  is  most 
important  that  all  of  us  stick  to  the  fundamentals  of  civilization 
and  of  racial  progress,  without  which  no  race  can  get  upon  its 
feet  and  take  its  place  in  useful  endeavors. 

“There  is  one  thing  about  the  black  race  that  perhaps  is  not 
true  in  so  large  a degree  of  any  other  race.  That  is — they  want 
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edueatiL.u,  aud  whenever  a school  house  is  opened  for  him  he 
will  fill  the  house.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  from  such  insti- 
tutions as  Tuskegee,  Hampton,  Snow  Hill,  Fisk  and  Talladega 
he  has  made  wonderful  progress.  So  rapid  has  been  his  progress 
along  material  lines  that  the  race  owns  in  the  United  States  an 
average  of  land  that  is  equal  to  the  combined  average  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Not  only  this,  but  he  owns 
and  operates  121  drug  stores  and  thirty-one  banks.  Within 
forty  years  the  race,  through  tlie  help  of  friends  north  and  south, 
and  its  own  efforts,  has  blotted  out  56  per  cent  of  his  illiteracy. 

'‘Everywhere  I urge  my  race  not  to  suff’er  themselves  to  grow 
bitter  or  discouraged.  The  embittered  race,  like  the  individual, 
loses  a large  proportion  of  its  power  to  influence  the  woidd  for 
good.  The  world  shuns  an  embittered  people  as  it  does  an  in- 
dividual. It  is  only  by  self-control,  hard  work,  patience,  cour- 
age and  the  exhibition  of  generosity  of  spirit  are  we  to  win  our 
battle.  Ignorance  and  racial  hatred  never  solved  a single  prob- 
lem. So  long  as  we  are  continuing  to  give  the  people  more  light 
and  skill  and  a higher  degree  of  a Christian  spirit  we  are  trav- 
eling in  the  right  direction.” 


THE  PARKER  HOUSE. 


The  many  patr.ns  of  the  Parker  House  the  past  year  ai’e  ex- 
tending their  thanks  for  their  courteous  treatment.  They  have 
excellent  service,  excellent  tables,  good  sleeping  rooms  and  bath. 
J.  W.  Holliman,  Prop.,  317-321  West  Michigan  street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


MR.  G.  W.  FRIERSON. 

We  are  also  glad  to  give  you  a sketch  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Frierson 
& Co.,  from  Nashville,  who  has  now  opened  up  first  class  funeral 
parlors  ^at  632  Indiana  avenue,  Indianapolis.  You  will  receive 
polite  attention  and  prompt  service  at  night  or  in  the  day.  Also 
the  service  of  a lady  attendant. 
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JAMES  LEWIS. 

This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  retired  farmers  of  Dresden,  Ont., 
owning-  a beautiful  home  of  nine  rooms  and  a large  yard,  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  evergreen  trees.  He  still  raises  hogs  and 
cattle  for  market.  They  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


ME.  THOMAS  GEAHAM. 

We  are  glad  to  mention  this  able  gentleman,  a prosperous  | 
young  farmer  of  Harrow,  Ont.  He  and  his  wife  are  staunch  ! 
members  of  Central  Grove  A.  M.  E.  Church,  ]\Ir.  Graham  being  j 
trustee  of  the  same  under  Bishop  Handy.  He  raises  two  and  a i 
half  acres  of  tobacco  also,  which  is  valued  at  $100  per  acre.  i 


WALTEE  E.  THOMAS. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Thomas,  who  is  engaged  in  expressing  and 
hauling  of  all  kinds,  deserves  special  mention  in  our  publication. 
He  is  apparently  a young  man  and  should  be  patronized  by  our 
race.  He  is  located  at  Third  and  Green  streets ; residence.  No. 
715  Floyd  .street,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ME.  EOBEET  H.  JONES. 

Mr.  Eobert  H.  Jones,  transfer  and  van  company,  at  2312 
Cottage  Grove  avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Storage  solicited. 

By  special  request  I insert  this  letter,  hoping  to  assist  Mrs. 
Mitchell  in  finding  her  lost  brother: 

Union  Springs,  Ala.,  March  31st,  1905. 
Mr.  Washington  Ccoper: — 

A gentleman  was  here  last  week  telling  me  about  you.  I 
was  very  glad  to  know  that  my  brother  was  living.  My  name 
is  Jane  Cooper.  You  remember  that  I used  to  belong  to  John 
Louch.  My  mother’s  name  is  Nanny  Cooper.  We  are  not  going 
to  write  a long  letter.  I just  want  you  to  write  me  at  once,  so 
I will  know  where  to  write  to  and  also  who  to. 

I will  clase  my  few  words.  Send  my  mail  to  Eose  Mitchell, 
Union  Springs,  Ala. 
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.MRS.  RACHEL  SMITH,  DRESDEN,  ONT. 

P.  0.  BOX  338. 

.Mrs.  Rachel  Smith,  the  wife  of  the  late  0.  H.  Smith,  was  suc- 
cessful, with  her  husbaud,  and  accumulated  money  and  bought  a 
nice  farm  for  themselves.  Her  husband  was  always  successful, 
being  employed  as  a cook  f.r  twenty  years  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  always  demanded  a good  salary. 

While  he  was  at  his  trade  his  wife  always  looked  after  the 
faz'm,  which  now  yields  her  an  excellent  income.  All  of  her 
neighbors  have  the  highest  respect  for  this  great  business  lady. 
The}'  have  the  vex’y  best  feelings  for  this  lady  aitd  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  her  usefulness  to  her  church  and  neighborhood. 
She  owns  a fine  team.  Her  son  is  a very  obedienls  young  man, 
ready  and  willing  to  do  anything  his  mother  commands. 

Her  husband  was  highly  recognized  by  the  white  people  as 
an  old,  reliable  cook  of  the  Great  Lakes.  And  at  his  death  they 
had  great  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  widow.  The  steamboat 
companies  are  willing  at  any  time  to  render  such  assistance  as 
may  be  needed. 


R.  A.  MURPHY. 

Mr.  R.  A.  iMurphy,  located  in  the  Murray  Block,  King  street, 
Chatham,  Ontario,  is  me  of  the  young  business  men  of  the  city. 
He  has  an  established  business  of  real  estate,  insurance,  finan- 
cial broker  and  is  also  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


BISHOP  E.  CURTIS. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Dearborn  county, 
state  of  Indiana,  December  23,  1839,  on  a farm,  and  lived  in 
said  county  and  state  until  1858.  Then  he  moved,  with  his 
father  and  family,  to  Cass  county,  Michigan.  The  laws  of  In- 
diana at  that  time  prohibited  the  colored  race  from  attending 
public  school,  so  he  received  very  little  education  in  his  young 
life,  but  he  labored  hard,  studying  nights  after  he  became  grown 
until  he  had  received  a common  school  education. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1863  he  enlisted  on  April  13  in 
the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  and  was  assigned  to  Company 
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11.  'llie  regiaieut  was  then  at  Camp  Meigs,  Massachusetts,  He 
has  the  h nor  of  being  the  first  colored  soldier  to  enlist  in  Calvin 
township,  Michigan,  for  the  war.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
Fifty-fourth  by  surgeon’s  cei'tificate,  and  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1864,  enlisted  under  the  500,000  call  and  was  assigned  to  Com- 
pany H,  102  W.  G.  C.  T.,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Charlei- 
ton,  S.  C.,  September  30,  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  was 
joined  in  marriage  to  Miss  Demorris  Matthews. 

In  1872  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Calvin  Town- 
ship, defeating  a white  opponent  by  a handsome  majority.  He 
served  in  that  office  four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1880  he  was 
elected  to  Township  Clerk  of  Calvin,  defeating  another  white 
candidate.  He  served  in  that  office  eight  years.  In  1886  he 
was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Day  (the  Postmaster  having  died) 
by  President  Cleveland,  although  he  was  a Republican. 

Cass  county  is  a good  farming  county  and  all  grains  are 
raised  successfully  there.  It  is  also  a county  where  every  man 
is  a man  regardless  of  the  race,  color  or  previous  conditions  of 
servitude. 


MR.  ALBERT  LEWIS. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a resident  of  Harrow,  Ont.,  and  w^e  are  glad  to 
say  is  a property  owner.  He  is  aiming  to  build  himself  up  in 
the  financial  world. 


MISS  JENNIE  JOHNSON. 

Miss  Jennie  Johnson,  of  Dresden,  Ont.,  was  born  in  Chatham, 
Ont.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaiah 
Johnson.  She  received  a public  school  education  and  was  con- 
verted in  1885.  She  joined  the  Union  Baptist  Church  and  be- 
came a very  active  auxiliary  of  the  church.  She  attended  the 
Wilberforce  Seminary  in  1892,  that  she  might  complete  her  edu- 
cation. Owing  to  ill  health  she  was  compelled  to  return  home 
before  she  had  completed  her  course.  Miss  Johnson  was  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  teachers  of  Wilberforce  and  gladly 
recommends  the  same  as  an  excellent  school  for  the  young  of  our 
race.  This  lady  also  has  a farm. 
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MR.  ROBERT  WILSON,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

]\Ir.  Wilson’s  occupation  is  candy  making.  He  has  been  in 
this  business  about  forty  years.  He  works  for  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  reliable  candy  dealei-s  in  the  city.  This  gentleman 
has  made  quite  a reputation  for  himself  among  both  white  and 
col  red.  He  owns  a beautiful  home.  His  wife  is  very  pleasant 
to  meet. 

He  has  one  daughter,  who  has  completed  her  course  in  school 
and  is  now  a teacher  in  Mississippi.  The  other  is  a student  of 
the  high  school. 


MR.  H.  J.  SEPHUS. 

When  desiring  first-class  work  in  paper  hanging,  ealeimining 
and  painting  call  on  Mr.  H.  J.  Sephus,  316  Twenty-ninth  street, 
Chicago,  111. 


REV.  A.  ADAMS. 

Rev.  A.  Adams,  Bloomington,  111.,  pastor  of  Union  Baptist 
Church,  has  labored  very  hard  with  his  people  to  help  them  ta 
better  their  condition  in  life  and  for  them  to  gain  a home  in 
heaven.  He  says  that  his  church  is  in  good  standing. 

He  booked  the  writer  to  preach  for  him,  and  after  the  ser- 
mon took  great  pleasure  in  lifting  a collection  for  him.  He  ex- 
pressed to  his  congregation  that  our  writer  was  not  begging,  but 
he  felt  that  all  present  had  been  inspired  by  the  sermon  and 
they  should  express  it  by  the  collection.  He  was  delighted  ta 
have  a gospel  speaker  in  his  pulpit. 


MR.  L.  M.  MOORE. 

IMr.  Moore,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  owns  and  operates  one  of  the 
leading  grocery  stores  of  the  city  and  is  a very  prominent,  suc- 
cessful business  man. 

MR.  IKE  SANDERS. 

Mr.  Sanders,  cf  Bloomington,  111.,  controls  a first  class  res- 
taurant, furnishing  board  and  lodging  to  hLs  patrons.  He  is 
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located  a.t  3()ij  South  IMaiii  street.  Tliis  gentleman  has  quite  a 
taste  lor  “race  literature.’’ 

Mil.  T.  II.  IMUMFORL). 

xMr.  iMumford,  of  97  East  College  street,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  came 
to  this  city  in  the  time  of  slavery.  He  made  his  escape  from  his 
home  in  Cheraw,  South  Carolina.  He  worked  very  hard  and 
purchased  a beautiful  home  which  he  now  occupies. 

He  has  a very  intelligent  family,  his  daughter  being  highly 
educated.  He  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  do  hi.s  work  as  painter 
and  decorator. 

He  has  been  successful  to  save  some  money  in  the  hank  and 
is  the  only  colored  family  living  on  College  street.  He  speaks 
very  highly  of  his  white  friends  living  in  the  city. 


W.  H.  TRICE. 

\V.  H.  Trice’s  ton.sorial  shaving  parlor  at  Evansville,  Ind., 
has  a neat  set  of  furniture  with  electric  massage  and  compressed 
air  and  a special  mug  for  each  customer.  Hair  straightening 
and  dyeing.  Their  work  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  city. 

His  motto  is  “be  men,  die  for  one  another.”  Let  brotherly 
love  ever  exist  one  for  the  other  as  it  should.  Say  what  is  right 
and  do  just  as  you  say.  “Save  your  money,”  for  without  it 
you  can  do  nothing.  Draw  a line  between  right  and  wrong. 
Train  your  child  the  way  it  should  go  and  it  will  not  depart 
from  it. 

HENRY  D.  WALDEN. 

This  prosperous  farmer  lives  in  Princeton,  Ind.,  is  of  south- 
ern birth.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  was  a member  of  Com- 
pany I,  Fifty-fifth  Massachusetts  Infantry,  was  enrolled  June 
15,  1863,  and  discharged  August  25,  1865,  and  has  been  farming 
ever  since.  He  raises  corn  and  melons  for  the  market.  He  has 
several  horses  which  are  of  fine  breed.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Amanda  Feelpot,  was  born  in  Granville  county,  N. 
C.  They  have  a family  of  five  children  who  are  all  attending 
school.  He  has  respect  for  all  persons  who  own  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  highly  respects  all  of  the  honorable  work  of  the 
negro  race. 


MISS  JENNIE  JOHNSON. 
Evangelist.  Dresden,  Ont. 


(See  page  184  ) 
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MK.  S.  H.  CALLOWAY. 

Alleiisville,  Kv.,  can  boast  of  a prosperous  farmer  in  the  per- 
son of  S.  H.  Calloway,  who  is  a natural  born  farmer.  He  owns 
a very  large  farm  which  is  valued  at  $3,300.  He  was  married 
to  i\Iiss  Georgian  Andrews,  a high  class  housekeeper.  They  have 
been  married  twenty-two  years  and  have  four  children  who  are 
attending  public  school. 

Their  highest  ambition  is  for  education.  They  never  let  any 
literature  that  is  written  by  a colored  man  pass  their  notice.  My 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Buck’s  book  is  that  I esteem  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  works  that  I ever  read  to  introduce  the  progress  of 
our  race. 


MR.  P.  H.  WILLIS. 

Mr.  Willis  is  another  resident  of  Allensville,  Ky.,  who  is  also 
a property  owner. 

His  wife  (who  was  Miss  Lizzie  Stovall)  and  he  are  both 
staunch  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  are  held  in  highest 
esteem  by  all  who  know  them. 


REV.  WILLIAM  M.  COLLINS. 

Rev.  Collins  is  pastor  of  Waymen  Chapel  A.  M.  E.  Church, 
located  at  806  North  Center  street,  Bloomington,  111.  He  stands 
in  the  front  rank  of  his  people. 

He  is  quite  an  able  speaker  and  is  in  deep  sympathy  with  all 
work  pertaining  to  the  race. 


MR.  NATHAN  S.  POWELL  . 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a resident  of  the  township  of 
Colchester,  Canada.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Nathan  Powell, 
who  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  Virginia  and  went  to  Canada 
in  the  early  forties.  Martha  C.  Powell,  his  wife,  who  was  bom 
in  Kentucky,  also  emigrated  to  Canada  many  years  ago. 

Nathan  S.  ,when  a boy,  attended  a separate  school,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  the  colored  and  white  children  to  attend  the  same 
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school  on  account  of  the  prejudice  that  prevailed  at  that  time  in 
Canada.  Therefore  Nathan  only  succeeded  in  getting  a meager 
education,  but  he  has  used  his  native  ability  and  "what  education 
he  had  for  the  betterment  of  his  race  where  he  has  lived  all  his 
life.  Though  a black  man  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  and  have 
the  respect  of  the  white  people  in  his  community. 

He  has  served  as  trustee  of  the  public  school  for  a term  and 
is  a present  County  Constable,  having  served  in  that  capacity 
ten  years,  and  in  that  office  he  has  a record  for  faithfulness  and 
honesty. 

He  has  been  assistant  secretary  of  the  Essex  Police  Associa^ 
tion  and  has  held  several  other  unimportant  offices.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  His  politics  are  reformer. 
He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  colored  stumper  in  the 
township  for  the  Liberal  party. 

He  is  a man  of  his  race  and  for  his  race,  and  is  working  to 
elevate  his  people,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  He  sees  a 
great  future  for  the  race  if  they  will  only  use  the  means  wkhin 
their  reach  for  their  advancement. 

He  is  married,  but  they  have  no  children,  yet  he  is  a lover 
of  children  and  feels  the  great  responsibility  we  owe  to  Go<J 
for  their  training. 


MR.  WILLIAM  HANDSOR. 

This  gentleman  lives  on  a farm  of  one  hundred  acres  in  Wal~ 
laceburg,  Ont.  His  father  came  from  Delaware  to  this  place 
when  the  country  was  new. 

It  is  all  in  excellent  condition,  yielding  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels  of  corn  to  an  acre  and  three  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes.  He  also  has  a fine  orchard  in  connection  with  the 
farm. 

Mr.  Handsor  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Prisby.  Eleven 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  three  of  the  sons  assisting  the 
father  with  the  work  of  the  farm.  The  others  are  attending- 
public  school.  They  own  four  horses,  plenty  of  hogs  and  chick- 
ens. They  are  looking  forward  for  a prosperous  future. 
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MR.  RUSHEL  MORDECIN. 

Mr.  Rusliel  Mordeciii,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  is  a young  niaa 
skilled  in  the  work  of  plastering,  bricklaying  and  tile  sorter.  He 
also  does  calcimining. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Jane  Mordeein,  is  a trained  nurse,  and  aften. 
has  calls  1,000  miles  away  to  attend  wealthy  white  people.  She 
is  an  active  member  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  and  is  a great  lover 
of  negro  literature. 


MR.  LOUIS  COHEN. 

This  gentleman,  a resident  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  engaged  in 
huckstering  and  has  been  very  successful  for  a young  man.  He 
deserves  the  patronage  of  the  community. 


MR.  V.  K.  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgetown,  Ky.,  is  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business ; also  has  a large  shooting  gallery.  Our  author  had  the- 
exquisite  pleasure  of  visiting  this  man’s  place  of  business.  He 
has  a restaurant  attached  to  his  grocery  store,  which  bespeaks, 
that  he  is  a genuine  business  man.  He  is  a member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church. 


MRS.  E.  R.  DORSEY. 

Here  is  a woman,  a resident  of  New  Canaan,  Ont.,  who  has; 
known  nothing  but  hard  work  all  her  life.  She  entered  into- 
public  life  when  a young  girl  of  twenty  as  teacher  in  the  public, 
school.  She  supported  her  widowed  mother  and  herself  and  by 
economizing  managed  to  pay  for  the  home,  a farm  of  several 
acres. 

She  supported  her  mother  for  twenty  years  when  God  saw  fit. 
to  take  her  to  her  reward.  Since  that  time  her  home  has  been  a 
home  for  ministers. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  she  married  a man  of  southern, 
birth  who  had  been  a slave  and  had  fought  in  the  great  rebellion 
for  his  freedom. 
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About  five  years  after  their  married  life  he,  too,  was  called 
to  the  Great  Beyond. 

But  in  spite  of  her  sadness  she  has  been  brave  and  has  kept 
up  her  property,  which  she  is  still  in  possession  uf. 

The  highest  of  her  ambition  in  life  is  for  Christ  and  her  peo- 
ple, and  we  feel  that  God  will  reward  her  for  the  love  and  re- 
-spect  she  had  shown  her  aged  mother  and  grandfather. 


DR.  C.  A.  MARTIN. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Martin,  a young  physician  in  practice  at  Prinee- 
•ton,  Ind.,  is  a credit  to  his  race.  He  was  born  in  Florida,  near 
Greenwood.  At  one  year  old  he  was  taken  to  Georgia  and,  still 
in  his  infancy,  in  1870  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Indiana, 
where  he  lived  on  a farm  until  he  became  a.  young  man,  at  which 
time  he  began  teaching  school. 

He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Huntingburgh,  Ind.,  fin- 
ished at  the  State  Normal  School  and  graduated  from  the  Louis- 
ville College  in  1901. 

He  passed  the  State  Board  medical  examination  at  Indian- 
apolis in  1902  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Princeton, 
Ind.,  in  1905,  where  he  is  at  present  located  at  126  North  Main 
street,  professor  of  ear,  eye  and  throat. 

He  can  say  that  his  aim  and  ability  has  built  up  a reputa- 
tion not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  people  by  staying  with  the 
race. 

Tlie  future  success  of  the  race,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  assist  all 
reputable  race  enterprises. 


MR.  EDWARD  BROOKS. 

Mr.  Brooks,  who  resides  at  125  George  street,  Jackson,  Mich., 
-has  a good  reputation  ns  a coachman,  being  employed  in  one 
family  for  ten  years.  He  has  a family  of  four  children,  yet  he 
■accumulated  sufficient  means  to  own  a fine  house  and  two  lots. 
'The  children  are  all  attending  public  school. 
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MR.  JAMES  W.  CARRINGTON. 

]\lr.  Carrington,  of  Braidwood,  111.,  was  born  in  Richmond,. 
Va.,  March  15,  1874.  He  left  his  home,  where  his  mother  still 
resides.  He  married  Miss  Emma  Adams.  They  have  toiled 
together  for  thirty  years  and  now  own  a beautiful  home  and, 
sixteen  lots.  They  have  a tine  orchard  and  cultivate  it. 


JAMES  H.  QUALLS.  . 

Mr.  James  Qualls  was  born  in  Ohio  in  the  year  1847.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  served  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  with, 
great  credit. 

For  his  faithfulness  and  bravery  a.s  a soldier  he  was  taken, 
a warrant  from  his  commanding  officers  promoting  him  to  the 
rank  of  First  Duty  Sergeant. 

In  1864  his  hip  was  dislocated  in  the  crater  in  front  of 
Peterburg.  Following  this  he  lost  his  arm  in  the  charge  on 
the  south  side  road  near  Richmond,  A^irginia.  Then  he 
served  as  ward  master  in  the  hospital  at  Alexander,  AV.  A^a., 
until  peace  was  declared.  He  came  home  and  afterw'ard  filled 
many  positions  of  trust  in  the  municipality  of  Athens,  for  which 
he  holds  recommendations  of  the  highest  credit. 

As  a Christian  gentleman  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the 
missionaiy  and  evangelical  work,  holding  the  position  at  this 
time  as  agent  for  the  “Colored  Orphan  Home  and  Industrial 
School.”  Iccated  near  Huntington,  AV.  Va.  Though  sixty-one 
years  old  he  is  well  preserved. 


P.  AI.  AND  AALM.  GRIFFEY. 

On  East  Fir.st  street,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  you  will  find  these 
two  gentlemen,  dealers  in  staple  and  fancy  groceries. 

They  are  doing  a good  business,  owing  to  the  time  they  have 
been  together  and  have  won  many  friends.  They  are  prepared 
to  furnish-  their  many  customers  witli  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tions in  their  line. 

Their  hope  for  the  future  is  encouraging  and  their  high  am- 
bition is  to  see  our  people  come  together  or  unite  as  other- 
races  do. 
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REV.  G.  W.  CARR. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Carr,  pastor  of  Chain  Lake  Chui'ch,  Cassopolis, 
Mich.,  is  a great  missionary  worker  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He 
is  a great  lover  of  the  race  and  is  daily  laboring  to  uplift  the 
fallen. 

His  son,  who  is  a student  of  the  high  school,  is  educating 
himself  that  he  may  be  a benefit  to  the  race.  He  is  young,  but 
fie  has  high  ideas  along  those  lines. 

Rev.  Carr’s  ob,jeet  is  to  plant  and  foster  the  Baptist  Church 
in  this  and  foreign  lands. 


ilR.  AND  MRS.  JASPER  JESUP. 

Oct  ber  11,  1904,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Muse  was  married  to  Mr.  Jas- 
per Jesup  at  Bloomington,  Neb.,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Taylor.  The 
strange  feature  of  the  wedding  was  that  there  were  no  other 
<;olored  people  present. 

Mrs.  Jesup  was  well  Imown  in  this  district.  She  had  lived 
here  for  years.  She  owns  a very  large  ranch  and  is  the  wealth- 
iest colored  woman  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  She  has  made  a 
fiost  of  friends  among  the  white  people  of  the  state  and  espe- 
cially Bloomington.  She  has  been  a great  help  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Her  husband  was  not  well  known  in  that  place,  but  he  soon 
made  friends  and  he  and  his  wife  are  succeeding  wonderfully. 

At  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesup  are  residing  in  Braidwood, 
TIL,  where  they  own  a beautiful  home.  Mr.  Jesup  is  an  express- 
man.  Here,  too,  this  couple  have  a great  infiuence. 


MR.  JERRY  LINDSAY. 

]\lr.  Jerry  Lindsay  was  born  in  Christian  County,  Kentucky, 
near  Ready.  For  fifteen  jmars  he  has  been  a resident  of  Joliet, 
111.,  where  he  is  in  the  restaurant  business.  He  is  considered 
a first-class  chef  and  is  often  called  upon  to  get  up  first-class 
dinners,  for  which  he  receives  $5.00  per  night.  He  has  a large 
patronage. 
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He  has  also  been  a church  member  for  twenty  years  and  is  a 
very  influential  member  of  the  IMissionary  Baptist  Church.  His 
pastor,  Rev.  Johnson,  says  that  he  is  the  best  friend  he  has  in 
the  church.  He  is  a young  man  who  is  advancing  rapidly  in  the 
business  world  and  is  saving  his  money. 


PROF.  E.  \V.  B.  CURRY. 

The  Curry  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Urbana,  Ohio, 
is  making  substantial  progress  under  the  able  direction  of  Presi- 
dent E.  W.  B.  CuriA'. 

Prof.  Curry  is  an  educator  of  broad  experience  aud  is  rapid- 
ly developing  an  institution  on  the  lines  of  Tuskegee  that  is 
filling  a long-felt  want  in  the  North,  where  the  industrial  oppor- 
tunities of  the  race  are  sadly  in  need  of  exploitation.  Both 
Prof.  Curry  and  Prof.  G.  F.  Richings  are  putting  in  much  time 
on  the  road  and  through  their  illuminating  lectures  the  merits 
of  the  school  are  being  presented  everywhere,  and  as  a result 
the  attendance  this  coming  year  bids  fair  to  test  the  capacity 
of  the  institution. 

The  Curry  school  has  just  celebrated  its  eighteenth  anni- 
versary. 


CULTIVATE  THE  MIND. 

Huge  mountains  have  been  cut  down  where  railroads  have 
been  built.  Masses  of  rock  have  been  blasted  and  large  build- 
ings erected ; great  fields  of  stubble  have  been  cleared  away  and 
the  soil  made  fertile  and  useful.  Then  why  not  strive  to  culti- 
vate the  human  mind,  which  Is  of  great  importance  to  humanity 
and  intelligence. 

In  this  age  of  progression,  with  ambition  and  energy,  many 
obstacles  can  be  overcome  and  the  most  rugged  road  can  be 
made  smooth. 

In  this  progressive  age  of  thought  there  are  a great  many 
questions  to  be  e:nsidered  relative  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Afro-Amrican,  especially  in  the  work  of  literature,  science  and 
art.  Since  the  dark  days  of  slavery,  the  Afro-American  has 
made  a wonderful  progress  in  all  the  biisiness  pursuits  of  life. 
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What  tlie  Afro-Aiiieriean  lacks  at  present  to  place  himself 
in  the  standard  with  th^  other  races,  first,  is  ambition,  second, 
energy,  and  third,  self-contidence,  and  fourth,  capital,  and  fifth, 
faith  in  your  fellow  man.  Without  this  he  will  never  make  a 
success  in  the  business  world. 

In  speaking'  of  literature,  we  are  pleased  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  enterprising  young  men  of  the  age  now 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  business,  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  city  of  brotherly  love.  Mr.  Perry  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a mere  boy  in  the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
holding  the  position  known  as  “the  devil”  by  newspaper  men. 
This  position  he  held  for  years  with  dignity.  His  idea,  was  that 
the  office  did  not  make  the  man,  but  the  man  the  office.  Hence 
his  ambition  was  to  aspire  in  the  literary  field. 

After  so  many  years  of  hard  work,  l\Ir.  Perry  resigned  from 
the  Ledger  and  accepted  a position  as  reporter  on  the  Sunday 
Mirror,  a white  paper.  On  this  paper  l\Ir.  Perry  had  the  privi- 
lege of  a column,  known  as  “dashes  and  sparks,”  devoted  only 
to  the  colored  people  in  society. 

A.S  a I'eporter  i\lr.  Perry  became  very  popular  with  both 
white  ami  colored.  When  the  Sunday  Mirror  went  into  in- 
solvency, after  sevei'al  years  of  existence,  the  editor  said  to  Mr. 
Perry:  “As  we  are  going  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  the 
Mirror  and  as  you  have  been  a faithful  representative  on  our 
staff,  I am  going  to  give  you  some  type  and  other  paraphernalia, 
so  that  you  can  publish  a paper  in  the  interest  of  your  race,  and 
I shall  do  all  I can  to  assist  you,  as  I consider  you  a deserving 
young  man  and  in  need  of  consideration.”  Mr.  Perry  accepted 
the  offer  from  the  editor  and  the  following  week  he  published  a 
paper  kjiown  as  the  Philadelphia  Tribune,  and  I had  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  his  drst  assistants.  I think  this  was  about  1887. 
Now  Mr.  Perry  is  the  publi.sher  and  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Tribune,  the  leading  colored  paper  in  this  city  and  country. 
Mr.  Perry,  Philadelphia  ’s  shrewdest  politician,  is  now  engaged  in 
the  tax  office  of  the  said  city,  which  position  he  has  held  for  a 
number  of  years  with  honor  to  his  party,  the  good  old  Repub- 
lican party.  He  is  also  a popular  churchman  and  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  anything  for  the  upbuilding  of  his  race.  I say  now, 
as  I said  years  ago,  I bid  him  God  speed  and  may  the  Tribune 


l AUL  LAKKLlSCE  DUNBAR 
The  favorite  Poet  of  the  race. 
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ever  exist  until  it  reaches  the  zenith  of  its  ambition  in  the  jour- 
nalistic field. 

J.  William  Shields, 

4412  Drexel  Blvcl., 
Employed  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Hammond, 
President  of  the  Derring  Coal  Co.,  Chicago, 
Formerly  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


A SUNDAY  MORNING  SERVICE  AT  QUINN  CHAPEL, 
A.  M.  E.  CHURCH,  CHICAGO. 

K<eniwn  by  Rev.  T.  A.  Smythe  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sunday  morning,  June  2,  1907,  was  one  of  blessed  sunshine. 
Quinn  Chapel,  A.  M.  E.  Church,  was  crowded  to  overflowing 
and  at  10 :45  the  beautifully  robed  choir  of  thirty  voices  started 
their  processional  singing,  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy.”  When  they 
had  reached  their  seats  Rev.  Roberts  arose  and  announced  the 
morning  hjmin.  The  congregation  joined  the  choir  in  singing 
hymn  512. 

The  prayer  was  led  by  the  pastor  and  the  scripture  lesson 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Smythe,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  The 
next  was  the  reading  of  the  decalogue.  A penny  collection  was 
then  lifted  for  the  missionary  society. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Roberts  is  a man  of  whom  the  race  might  feel 
proud.  His  upright  Christian  life  has  made  his  congregation 
look  upon  him  as  a father.  His  intellectual  abilities  has  enabled 
him  to  keep  his  people  under  complete  control.  Nowhere  in  the 
community  can  a church  be  found  where  better  order  is  kept 
and  where  finance  is  raised  Avith  such  ease.  For  three  years  Dr. 
Roberts  has  pastored  historic  Quinn  and  he  is  highly  respected 
by  all  good  citizens. 

Rev.  Roberts  introduced  to  his  people  Rev.  T.  A.  Smythe, 
D.  D.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  would  preach  the  morning  sermon. 
Revs.  Smjdhe  and  Roberts  have  been  closely  associated  Avith 
each  other  for  many  years  and  Rev.  Roberts  introduced  him  as  a 
scholarly,  Christian  man,  who  was  well  fitted  for  his  calling. 

Then  Rev.  Smythe  took  his  text  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  19th  chapter  and  second  Averse,  which  reads:  “HaAU  ye 
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received  the  Holy  Ghost?”  Then  in  his  scholarly  manner  he 
addressed  the  people  as  follows: 

“The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  confused  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  two  ways.  First,  people  believe  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  into  the  world  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Sec- 
ond, one  mistake  is  in  trying  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  simple. 

When  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  we  do  not  receive  in  degree 
or  manifestations  of  it,  but  all  of  it.  I believe  whenever  a life 
has  received  it  three  things  will  be  manifest.  First,  Have  you 
been  annointed?  Then  there  are  three  things  you  will  know. 
You  know  the  Son  of  God,  the  most  blessed  thing  to  a child  of 
God  to  have  the  Holy  Ghost  walk  and  talk  with  him.  Paul  says, 
‘‘Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him.”  Yet  it  hath  been  revealed  to  us  through 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

How  shall  I knew  that  I have  received  the  Holy  Ghost?  By  ■ 
the  revelation  of  this  wonderfeil  b,:ok  of  ours.  He  shows  us 
things  by  issue  of  seeming  success  or  seeming  failure  in  some 
direction.  Then  we  are  guided  by  the  direct  revelation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  second  thought,  have  you  been  purified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost? 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  under  the  emblems  of  air,  fire 
and  water.  Friends,  you  are  making  a great  mistake  if  you  ex- 
pect the  world  to  be  saved  by  a miracle.  Nothing  can  save  you 
but  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  third  and  last  cpiestion  is,  have  you  received  the  Holy 
Ghost?  What  is  all  multure?  What  is  all  refinement?  What  is 
all  artistic  skill?  Only  flowers  to  hide  for  a time  the  deformity 
of  death.  Then  let  us  pray  for  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I would  with  all  the  emphasis  of  my  being  urge  you  to  surren- 
der to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now,  friends,  I appeal  to 
every  individual  in  the  house  to  beware  how  you  deal  with  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Christ  went  away  but  he  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  to  comfort  you. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  he  will  not  forget  his  prom- 
ise. He  will  come  again  to  receive  you.” 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  scholarly  sermons  ever  delivered 
in  Quinn  Chapel  by  a man  of  culture  and  refinement. 
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Dr.  Smythe  is  of  foreign  birth  and  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  the  East.  For  a while  he  acted  as  Bishop  Derrick’s 
private  secretary.  He  has  the  English  language  at  his  command 
and  delivers  his  addresses  and  sermons  with  much  ease.  At 
present  he  has  charge  of  Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A VERMONT  COLORED  MAN. 

August  6,  1777,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  aided  by  troops 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  some  few  from  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  under  the  command  cf  General  Stark,  captured 
the  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  near  Bennington.  As  soon 
as  arrangements  could  be  made  after  the  prisoners  were  col- 
lected— something  more  than  seven  hundred — they  were  tied  to  a 
rope  on  each  side. 

The  rope  not  being  long  enough.  General  Starks  called  for 
ni..re,  when  Mrs.  Robinson,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Moses  Robinson, 
said  tj  the  General,  “I  will  take  down  the  last  bedstead  in  the 
house  and  present  the  rope  to  you  on  one  condition.  When  the 
prisoners  are  all  tied  to  the  rope,  you  shall  permit  my  negro 
man  to  harness  up  my  old  mare  and  hitch  the  rope  to  the  whiffle 
tree,  mount  the  mare  and  conduct  the  British  and  Tory  prison- 
ers out  of  town.  The  General  willingly  accepted  Mrs.  Robin- 
son’s proposition.  The  colored  man  mounted  the  mare  and  thus 
conducted  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army  into  Massachusetts 
on  the  way  to  Boston. 


QUINN  CHAPEL  A.  M.  E.  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

The  fourth  eldest  church  in  the  city  of  Chicago  is  Quinn 
Chapel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  located  at  Wabash  avenue  and  24th 
street.  Its  Sunday  School  is  one  to  which  we  call  special  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  present  date  its  enrollment  is  845,  and  its  a^'erage 
attendance  485.  The  average  collection  is  $8.50. 

The  sal  ool  is  divided  into  three  departments ; the  primary, 
intermediate  and  adult. 
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The  primary  department  has  nearly  100  eni’olled,  and  aver- 
age attendance  of  50.  Mrs.  Ella  Allensworth  has  charge  and  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  Warden  Crntchtield  as  principal  and  seven 
teachers. 

The  intermediate  department  is  the  largest  of  the  three  and 
consists  of  thirteen  classes,  and  the  average  age  of  the  pupils 
is  14. 

No  schcol  among  colored  in  the  city  has  as  large  an  adult 
department.  It  consists  of  eight  classes  with  an  average  attend- 
ance to  the  class  of  20  persons.  We  wish  to  make  special  men- 
tion of  Class  5,  the  mothers’  class.  Every  Sunday  from  20  to  30 
of  these  old  ladies  can  be  found  in  this  class  listening  to  the 
word  of  God  being  taught  by  Miss  E.  Slaughter. 

The  punch  card  system  is  used  in  the  school  and  has  been 
the  means  cf  an  increase  in  attendance.  Every,  pupil  present 
every  Sunday  for  three  months  receives  an  iron  star;  for  six 
months  a copper  one ; for  nine  months  a silver  one ; and  for 
twelve  months  a gold  one.  At  the  end  of  four  years  any  one 
present  every  Sunday  receives  a solid  gold  star. 

i\Ir.  James  E.  Smith  is  superintendent  and  he  is  making  won- 
derful progress.  The  school  is  in  a better  working  condition 
than  it  has  ever  been.  The  officers  are : 

James  E.  Smith,  Superintendent. 

James  W.  Fisher,  1st  Assistant  Superintendent. 

W.  H.  Laudre,  2nd  Assistant  Superintendent. 

D.  W.  J.  Bixley,  3rd  Assistant  Superintendent. 

W.  H.  Freeman,  Principal. 

Robert  Lacey,  Trea.surer. 

Miss  Rose  Johnson,  Secretary. 

j\Iiss  Maude  Reed,  Assistant  Secretary. 

James  E.  Craig,  Chorister. 

i\Iiss  Eliza  McCoomer,  Organist. 

Mrs.  B.  .Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Vinella  Johnson,  Welcomers. 

l\Irs.  Lydia  Hunt,  Supt.  of  Cradle  Roll. 

Mrs.  Dileey  Williams  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Barquette, 
Missionaries. 
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MR.  G.  W.  SCIPHIS. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Sciphis  was  born  in  Fkrida.  He  had  heard  of 
the  north  when  a slave  boy  and  his  greatest  ambition  was  to 
come  north  and  make  a man  of  himself.  AVhile  the  war  was 
going  on  he  often  asked  his  mother  if  she  thought  that  the 
colored  man  would  ever  be  free.  Her  answer  was  that  “God 
still  lives  and  promises  to  answer  prayer.”  She  taught  him  to 
pray  aud  though  she  has  passed  away  he  has  never  forgotten  her 
teachings. 

He  came  to  Chicago  and  for  five  years  he  worked  for  J.  M. 
Malcomson  & Co.,  a lai*ge  coffee  firm.  He  says  of  this  firm,  con- 
fidentially, that  there  is  not  a better  company  in  the  state  to 
deal  with.  They  have  great  feelings  for  the  race. 

If  a man  would  like  employment  he  must  be  reliable  and  do 
his  work  as  well  as  any  one  else. 

With  what  little  Mr.  Sciphis  saved  he  purchased  two  teams 
and  has  opened  up  what  is  called  “The  Sunny  South  Express,” 
at  248  Michigan  Street,  where  he  is  doing  an  excellent  business. 

He  is  a member  of  Wayman  Chapel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  of 
which  Rev.  J.  C.  Anderson  is  pastor. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  International  Review  of  1876  says  of  the  Afro-Amer- 
ican : 

“His  fiexibility,  his  receptivity  to  civilization,  so  different 
from  the  repugnance  of  the  Indian,  his  satisfaction  and  almost 
complete  freedom  from  discontent,  insuring  him  against  any 
change,  the  probably  long  necessity  for  his  labor,  are  all  great 
things  in  his  favor.” 


PETITION  OF  THE  SLAA^ES  IN  BOSTON. 

In  January,  1773,  the  slaves  of  Boston  made  a petition  to  the 
government  asking  them  to  consider  their  unhappy  condition 
and  give  them  just  consideration. 

They  thanked  God  that  he  had  put  them  in  the  hearts  of  per- 
sons on  both  sides  of  the  water  to  help  them  bear  their  burden. 
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J\Iaijy  of  the  slaves  were  industrious,  obedient,  religious  and 
virtuous,  aiid  if  made  free  they  would  soon  be  able  as  -well  as 
willing  to  bear  a part  in  the  public  charges. 

“We  have  no  property!  We  have  no  wives!  We  have  no 
children  ! We  have  no  city  ! No  country ! but  we  have  a Father 
in  heaven  and  we  are  determined,  as  far  as  His  grace  shall  enable 
us  and  as  far  as  our  degraded  condition  and  contemptuous  life 
will  admit,  to  keep  all  his  commandments;  especially  will  we 
be  obedient  to  our  masters,  so  long  as  God,  in  his  sovereign 
providence  shall  sutfer  us  to  be  holden  in  bondage. 

“We  humbly  beg  leave  to  add  but  this  one  thing  more.  We 
pray  for  such  relief  only,  which  by  no  possibility  can  ever  be 
productive  of  the  least  wrong  or  injury  to  our  master,  but  to  us 
will  be  as  life  from  the  dead.” 


ENLISTMENT  PGR  THE  WAR. 

In  April,  1861,  the  free  colored  people  of  New  Orleans  began 
to  organize  a battalion  with  officers  of  their  own  race,  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  government.  When  the  Louisiana  militia 
was  received,  the  Native  Guard  (colored)  made  up  in  part  the 
first  division  of  the  state  troops.  Elated  at  the  success  of  being 
the  first  to  place  the  blacks  in  the  field  together  with  the  white 
troops,  the  commanding  General  sent  the  news  over  the  wires  to 
the  jubilant  Confederacy. 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  23,  1861. 

Over  28,000  troops  were  received  to-day  by  Gov.  Moore, 
Major  General  Lovell  and  Brigadier  General  Ruggles.  The  line 
was  over  seven  miles  long;  one  regiment  comprised  1,400  free 
colored  men. 

January,  1861,  Hon.  J.  P.  Walker  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  received 
from  R.  R.  Riordan,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a dispatch,  reading 
that  “large  gangs  of  blacks  from  the  plantations  are  at  work 
on  the  redoubts,  which  are  substantially  made  of  sand  bags  and 
coated  with  sheet  iron.” 

September  3,  1863,  there  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Memphis 
two  regiments  of  blacks  under  command  of  Confederate  officers. 
On  the  7th  of  September  again  fully  1,000  blacks  armed  with 
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spades  and  pick  axes  passed  through  the  city.  Their  destination 
was  unknown,  but  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  on  the  way  to 
the  “order  side  of  Jordan.’’ 

The  legislature  of  Tennessee  enacted  a law  authorizing  the 
government  “to  receive  into  the  military  service  of  that  state 
all  male  free  persons  of  color,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50, 
who  should  receive  $8.00  per  month,  clothing  and  rations. 

That  in  the  event  a sufficient  number  of  free  persons  of  color 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  state  shall  not  tender  their  service,  the 
Governor  is  empowered,  through  the  sheriffs  of  the  different 
counties,  to  press  such  persons  until  the  requisite  niimber  is  ob- 
tained. 


THE  BLACK  SOLDIERS’  EFFORTS  AT  SCHOOLING. 

People  suppose  that  the  black  soldier,  elated  with  his  re- 
lease from  slavery,  was  contented.  Such  a supposition  is  a 
mistake. 

When  they  found  a large  number  of  educated  people  from 
the  North  following  the  army,  establishing  schools,  and  that 
education  was  free  to  all,  there  was  awakened  in  the  black  sol- 
dier’s breast  an  ambition,  not  only  to  obtain  knowledge  but 
to  contribute  money  in  aid  of  educational  institutions,  which 
was  done  with  liberal  hands,  during  and  subsequent  to  the  war. 

Daily  they  became  more  and  more  deeply  impressed  through 
their  military  association  and  by  contact  with  things  that  re- 
quired knowledge.  Each  felt  that  but  for  his  illiteracy  he  might 
be  a sergeant,  company  clerk  or  quartermaster,  lieutenant  or 
captain. 

There  were  always  three  things  the  black  soldier  could  be 
found  doing  when  at  leisure : discussing  religion,  cleaning  his 
musket  and  accoutrements,  or  trying  to  read.  Often  he  neglected 
eating. 

Every  camp  had  a teacher;  in  fact,  every  company  had  some 
one  to  instruct.  Since  the  war  more  than  one  has  taken  up  a 
profession  whose  first  letter  was  learned  in  camp. 

The  blacks  were  quick  to  notice  the  advantage  the  educated 
Northern  soldier  had  over  the  Confederate.  The  ingenuity  of 
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the  Yankee  he  attributed  to  his  education  and  he  readily  decided 
that  he  lacked  only  the  Yankee  education  to  be  his  equal  in 
genius. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

The  following  enlisted  men  of  the  Black  Phalanx  received 
medals  of  honor  from  the  United  States  Government  for  heroic 
conduct  on  the  field  of  battle : 

Sergeant-]\Iajor  C.  A.  Fleetwood,  4th  Regiment. 

Color  Sergeant  Alfred  B.  Hilton,  4th  Regiment. 

Private  Charles  Veal,  4th  Regiment. 

. First  Sergeant  James  Brownson,  5th  Regiment. 

Firet  Sergeant  Robert  Pin,  5th  Regiment. 

First  Sergeant  Powhatan  Beaty,  5th  Regiment. 

First  Sergeant  Alex.  Kelly,  6th  Regiment. 

Sergeant-Major  Milton  IM.  Holland,  5th  Regiment. 
Sergeant  Samuel  Gilchrist,  36th  Regiment. 

Sergeant  Wm.  Davis,  36th  Regiment. 

Corporal  Miles  James,  36th  Regiment. 

Private  James  Gardener,  36th  Regiment. 

First  Sergeant  Edward  Ratcliff,  38th  Regiment. 

Private  Wm.  Barnes,  38th  Regiment. 


PETER  SALEM. 

April,  1882,  the  town  of  Farmingham  voted  to  place  a me- 
morial stone  over  the  grave  of  Peter  Salem,  alias  Salem  Middle- 
sex, whose  last  resting  place  in  the  old  burial  ground  on  Farm- 
ingham Center  has  been  unmarked  for  years.  For  this  purpose 
$150  was  appropriated  by  the  town.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  matter  has  placed  a neat  granite  memorial  over  his  grave 
and  it  bears  the  following  inscription : ‘ ‘ Peter  Salem,  a soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  Died  August  6,  1816.  Concord,  Bunker  Hill, 
Saratoga.  Erected  by  the  town  in  1882.” 

Peter  Salem  was  the  colored  man  who  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Revolutionary  War  by  shooting  down 
Major  Pitcairn  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  as  he  was  mounting 
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a redoubt  aud  shouting  “The  day  is  ours!”  This  was  the  time 
when  Pitcairn  fell  back  in  the  arms  of  his  son. 

Peter  Salem  served  faithfully  in  the  war  for  seven  years  in 
the  companies  of  the  minute  men,  under  Capt.  John  Xixon  and 
Capt.  Simon  Edged  of  Farmingham,  and  came  out  of  it  un- 
harmed. 

He  was  a slave  and  was  owned  originally  by  Capt.  Jeremiah 
Belknap  of  Farmingham,  being  sold  by  him  to  Major  Lawson 
Buck,  a minister  of  that  town,  he  becoming  a free  man  when  he 
joined  the  army.  Salem  was  born  in  Farmingham  in  1773, 
married  Kate  Benson,  a granddaughter  of  Nero,  living  for  a 
time  near  what  is  now  the  State  IMuster  Field.  He  moved  to 
Leicester  after  the  close  of  the  war,  his  last  abode  in  town  being 
a cabin  on  road  leading  Horn  Leicester  to  Auburn.  He  was  re- 
moved to  Farmingham,  where  he  had  gained  a settlement  in 
1816,  and  there  he  died. 

Salem  was  not  the  only  colored  man  at  Bunker  Hill,  says 
an  authority.  There  was  Salem  Poor,  Major  lYm.  Lawrence, 
who  fought  through  the  war  for  independence  from  Conford, 
until  the  peace  of  1873,  participating  in  many  of  the  severest 
battles  of  the  war. 


BLOOD  HOUNDS. 

The  Firet  South  Carolina  Eegiment  was  attacked  by  the 
Confederates  with  bloodhounds  at  Pacatalago  Bridge,  October 
23rd,  1862.  The  hounds  rushed  fiercely  upon  the  troops,  who 
quickly  shot  or  bayoneted  them  and  exultingly  held  aloft  the 
beasts  that  had  been  so  long  a terror  to  the  black  man. 

Colored  students  at  the  I^niversity  of  Chicago  stand  high. 
This  fact  was  brought  out  to-day  by  investigation  on  the  part 
of  reporters  for  The  Daily  News. 

At  present  (1907)  there  are  forty  colored  students  in  the 
summer  school.  This  is  about  the  average  number  and  is  due  in 
part  to  the  enrollment  of  many  school  teachers  from  the  South 
who  are  graduates  of  Tuskegee  and  similar  schools,  and  come  to 
Chicago  in  the  summer  to  finish  their  education  and  to  attemt 
the  open  lectures. 
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“Compilation  of  statistics  concerning  the  colored  students 
is  a difficult  matter,’’  said  Assistant  Recorder  Fiske.  “The  uni- 
versity does  not  keep  statistics  as  to  the  race  or  color  of  its  stu- 
dents— that  is  not  in  accord  with  the  usage  of  a liberal  university 
like  ours.’’ 

The  conservatism,  retiring  disposition  and  hard  working 
characteristics  of  the  colored  students  are  ascribed  as  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  in  collecting  information. 

In  their  daily  life  they  are  not  made  to  feel  that  the  color 
line  is  drawn  by  the  students.  Among  the  colored  co-eds  there 
never  has  been  friction  with  the  other  girl  students.  They 
mingle  with  people  of  their  own  race,  and  seldom  have  shown  an 
inclination  to  participate  in  activities  of  the  white  students. 

“I  constantly  have  requests  from  employers  for  colored  stu- 
dents to  take  positions  which  will  enable  them  to  work  their  way 
through  school,”  said  Manager  Louis  S.  Berlin,  of  the  employ- 
ment bureau.  “On  inquiry  recently  I found  that  the  colored! 
student  is  desirable  because  he  is  a continuous  worker — sticks  to 
his  .job  in  other  words.  I have  few  complaints  of  the  colored 
students  as  workers.” 

The  ease  of  Clarence  C.  Terrel,  a colored  student  in  the  med- 
ical school  of  the  university  is  a typical  example.  When  he  took 
his  degree  of  S.  B.  last  fall  he  received  honorable  mention  for 
work  in  the  junior  college.  He  has  been  mentioned  frequently 
as  a possible  candidate  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  prized  honorary 
scholarship  fraternity. 

Terrel  has  been  self-supporting  through  his  four  years  of 
school  work.  He  will  enter  Rush  Medical  College  next  quarter. 

C.  H.  Thompson,  whose  home  is  in  New  York,  is  another 
colored  student  who  has  been  self-supporting  while  taking  work 
in  the  arts  college. 

D.  A.  Woodard  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  col- 
ored students  in  the  university.  He  took  his  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  last  December  and  will  receive  a degree  of  master  of 
science  in  August. 

A conspicuous  example  of  scholarship  among  the  colored  stu- 
dents is  C.  H.  Turner,  a fellow  in  the  department  of  zoology,  who 
has  more  titles  and  degrees  than  many  white  students  who  have 
won  renown.  Dr.  Turner,  who  is  engaged  in  research  work  in 
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the  university’s  zoological  laboratory,  took  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  at  a recent  convocation  after  receiving  most  of  his 
preparatory  work  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  degree 
which  Mr.  Turner  took  was  accompanied  by  the  coveted  “magna 
cum  laude,”  which  stands  the  highest  scholarship.  He  also  is  a 
members  of  the  Signa  Chi  fraternity,  the  honorary  scientific  or- 
ganization, election  to  which  was  won  by  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  genius  in  zoology.  Dr.  Turner  has  studied  insect  life- 
and  will  write  several  treatises  on  the  work  he  has  done  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  views  on  the  future  of  the  colored 
student  in  the  North  were  philosophical,  as  given  to  a reporter 
for  The  Daily  News  this  morning. 

“Hard  work  is  the  basis  of  all  success,”  he  declared.  “How- 
ever, I know  that  many  of  the  colored  students  are  able  only  to 
work  here  in  the  summer.  Whereas  you  will  find  forty  of  them 
in  school  now,  in  the  winter  months  the  enrollment  will  be  re- 
duced to  ten  or  twelve.  Most  of  the  colored  students  can  teach 
in  the  South  half  the  year,  and  the  money  they  derive  in  this 
manner  will  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education  in  the  North 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.” 

Dr.  Turner  is  regarded  as  the  “dean”  of  the  colored  stu- 
dents in  the  university,  and  they  come  to  him  frequently  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel. 


MR.  JAMES  BLAKE,  INVENTOR. 

Mr.  James  Blake  was  born  in  Indiana.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  endeavoring  to  invent  something  that  would  be  of  great 
use  to  the  race.  At  last  he  has  succeeded  and  he  has  made  an 
automatic  brick  press  which  is  supposed  to  turn  out  six  hundred 
bricks  per  minute. 

His  headquarters  are  located  at  368  Thirtieth  street,  Chicago, 
111.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  country  who  has  a machine  that 
will  do  such  work.  This  shows  up  the  great  progress  the  race- 
is  making.  He  is  a man  that  is  easily  reached  and  he  is  kind- 
to  everyone. 
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HISTORICAL  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE 
OF  CHICAGO. 

1.  There  are  between  50,000  and  60,000  colored  people  in 
Chicago. 

2.  The  first  colored  man  to  buy  a piece  of  property  was  a 
Mr.  Henson.  i\Ir.  Henson  bought  the  lot  where  the  Board  of 
Trade  building  now  stands  and  built  a house  on  it. 

3.  The  first  colored  church  organized  was  Quinn  Chapel  in 
1874  and  it  stood  where  the  Monadnock  Building  is  now  lo- 
cated. The  second  was  Mt.  Olivet  Baptist  Church  in  1856  and 
the  third  Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church  in  1862.  In  1871  every  piece 
of  land  owned  by  our  people  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  in  1874 
the  same  catastrophe  was  repeated. 

4.  In  1869  Mr.  Wheeler  was  the  first  colored  lawyer  to  be 
admitted.  Today  there  are  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  law- 
yei’s,  Edward  Morris  and  Ferdnand  Barnett  being  the  leaders. 

5.  In  1863  Dr.  Hutchins  was  the  first  given  a permit  to  prac- 
tice medicine.  He  was  the  first  colored  physician  in  the  city. 
The  Odd  Fellows  have  named  one  of  their  lodges  after  him. 
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6.  In  1868  Postmaster  Eastman  appointed  the  first  colored 
man  in  the  post-office.  Today  there  are  742  colored  men  and 
women  in  the  post-office. 

7.  The  first  colored  police  officer  was  appointed  in  1870. 
Not  another  officer  on  the  force  would  speak  to  him  and  the 
chief  would  not  give  him  any  orders.  All  he  did  was  look  wise 
and  receive  his  pay.  Today  there  are  over  100  officers  and  they 
are  treated  the  same  as  any  other  on  the  force. 

8.  Over  9,000  colored  men  and  women  are  employed  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards.  They  hold  every  position  held  by  white  men 
and  women  from  common  laborers  up  to  bookkeepers  and  mierop- 
odists.  The  avenues  are  being  opened  daily  to  them  in  the 
yards.  The  first  man  to  work  in  the  yards  was  a Mr.  Shelton. 
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MR.  T.  A.  STOWERS,  CHICAGO. 

^Ir.  T.  A.  Stowers  was  born  in  Catawba,  Ky.,  in  1872.  He 
finished  the  high  school  in  Wyoming,  111.,  where  he  had  lived  for 
nine  years  with  Dr.  T.  A.  Sweetland.  He  (Mr.  Stowers)  was 
the  only  colored  man  in  that  town. 

He  came  to  Chicago  and  was  employed  at  the  Stock  Yards 
as  a teamster.  He  joined  the  Teamsters’  Union  and  in  1903  was 
elected  a delegate  by  the  Union  to  represent  them  at  Niagara 
Falls  where  he  made  a heroic  fight  for  his  race. 

Mr.  Stowers  is  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seals  of  Graeon  Lodge 
No.  45,  K.  of  P.,  and  E.  S.  of  Englewood  Lodge,  G.  U.  0.  of 
Odd  Fellows,  No.  4,230. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Ida  IM.  Stowers,  helps  him  manage  his  busi- 
ness when  he  is  away.  They  own  a beautiful  home  on  Halsted 
Street. 

Mr.  Stowers  is  an  intelligent  and  industrious  young  man  of 
the  race,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  doing  their  part  toward  the 
uplifting  the  same.  He  is  janitor  of  the  Wliite  Odd  Fellows 
Temple  at  6316  Yale  Avenue  and  he  is  highly  respected  by  all. 


MR.  E.  B.  BRYANT,  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Bryant  runs  a restaurant  at  6234  Wentworth  Ave. 
He  owns  property  in  three  southern  states  and  has  money  in 
the  bank  in  this  city. 

He  has  his  restaurant  in  a .white  settlement  and  there  are  sev- 
eral white  restaurants  around  him,  but  he  is  doing  an  excellent 
business  and  has  as  many  white  customers  as  colored.  You  can 
get  anything  you  want  to  eat  in  his  restaurant,  and  if  he  hasn’t 
what  you  want  he  will  go  out  and  get  it  for  you.  He  has  reason- 
able prices  and  serves  the  very  best  meals.  He  has  one  customer 
who  comes  four  miles  every  day  to  get  his  meals.  He  serves 
meals  quickly. 

The  walls  of  his  place  are  beautifully  decorated  and  his 
place  is  kept  very  clean.  Mr.  Bryant  is  an  excellent  cook  and 
he  serves  everything  at  any  time. 
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Mrs.  Moutra  L.  Toeolka  acts  as  general  manager  and  cashier. 
She  is  very  courteous  and  works  very  hard  to  make  his  business 
a success.  His  success  is  due  to  his  promptness,  well  prepared 
meals  and  reasonable  prices  to  all. 


JUDGE  SADLER  AND  HIS  WORK  FOR  THE  AFRO- 
AMERICANS. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  judges  in  the  city  of  Chicago  is 
Judge  Sadler.  He  is  not  only  a judge  but  a staunch  friend  of 
the  colored  people.  He  feels  that  there  are  other  means  of  help- 
ing that  part  of  the  black  race  which  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  classed  among  criminals,  than  sending  them  to  the  House  of 
Correction.  He  has  a co-worker  in  the  person  of  Dean  Sumner, 
who  is  as  anxious  about  the  uplifting  of  the  race  as  he. 

These  two  good  men  have  planned  to  help  erect  an  institu- 
tion in  the  West  Side  where  these  persons  can  be  sent  and  receive 
•a  training  that  will  lift  them  morally  and  intellectually. 

On  August  6,  1907,  a meeting  was  called  at  Provident  Baptist 
Church,  on  the  West  Side,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  these  plans 
before  the  colored  people  of  that  part  of  the  city. 

The  pastor  introduced  Attorney  Fred  L.  Barnett,  who  acted 
as  chairman  for  the  evening.  Mr.  Barnett  introduced  Judge 
Sadler  as  a man  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
race,  and  the  people  were  over-anxious  to  hear  the  judge.  In 
part  the  judge  said: 

“Our  object  in  coming  over  here  is  to  put  our  plans  before 
you,  and  we  hope  to  have  the  co-operation  of  all  the  colored 
people  of  the  West  Side.  When  one  colored  man  commits  a 
crime  the  whole  race  is  sentenced,  and  as  I have  given  it  a thor- 
ough study  I know  that  all  the  race  is  not  alike  and  I am  willing 
to  give  a man  a trial. 

We  wish  to  establish  an  institution  for  those  of  the  race 
who  have  not  experienced  good  training.  We  want  to  bring 
out  of  the  race  what  good  there  is  in  it.  Then  there  are 
people  who  have  had  good  training  and  come  to  this  open  city 
of  Chicago  and  are  lost  by  following  the  wrong  crowd.  These 
people  that  are  on  the  downward  road  are  the  ones  we  want  to 
save. 
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When  the  late  President  Wm.  McKinley  passed  through 
Michigan  every  one  crowded  to  the  depot  to  hear  him  speak. 
In  the  winding  up  of  his  speech  he  said  ‘Swing  wide  the  doors 
of  opportunity  and  let  the  people  make  out  of  it  what  they  will.’ 
This  speech  prompted  me  to  help  the  colored  people  and  thereby 
make  a better  city  and  a better  country.” 

The  institution  calls  for  a president,  vice-president,  clerk, 
treasiirer,  and  board  of  directors.  The  only  white  people  to 
hold  offices  will  be  two  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Judge  Sadler  is  looked  upon  by  the  colored  people  as  the 
second  Abraham  Lincoln.  cannot  forget  Dean  Sumner  of 

the  University  of  Chicago,  who  is  working  earnestly  with  Judge 
Sadler  to  get  these  plans  on  foot.  We  regret  that  he  was  not 
present  at  this  meeting,  but  owing  to  a previous  engagement  he 
could  not  be  present. 

Two  interesting  persons  at  this  meeting  were  a Mr.  Gordon 
and  the  Rev.  Redmond  of  Scott  Chapel  M.  E.  Church.  These 
two  intelligent  gentlemen  showed  their  scholarly  attainments 
in  their  address. 

IMr.  Gordon  said  that  we  must  not  expect  the  judge  and  his 
white  friends  to  erect  this  institution  for  us  and  then  bear  all 
the  expenses.  We  must  all  put  forth  an  effort  to  carry  on  the 
expenses.  Whatever  one  colored  man  does  affects  us  all,  no  mat- 
ter where  we  live.  We  must  band  together  and  show  a willing- 
ness to  help  and  others  will  help  us. 

The  Rev.  Redmond  is  another  intelligent  man  and  advise.! 
us  along  the  same  lines.  We  were  made  to  feel  proud  of  Attor- 
ney Barnett,  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Redmond. 

Three  persons  were  appointed  as  a committee  to  select  ten 
others  who  are  to  meet  and  help  complete  the  plans  of  Judge 
Sadler  and  Dean  Sumner.  They  were  Rev.  Redmond,  IMi*.  Gor- 
don and  the  acting  secretary. 

We  feel  grateful  to  Judge  Sadler,  who,  after  a hard  day’s 
labor,  will  take  the  time  to  come  to  a meeting  and  discuss  plans 
for  the  uplifting  of  our  race. 
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PROVIDENT  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Provident  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago  is  located  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  city,  on  Irving  place.  This  is  the  only  colored 
church  in  the  city  that  is  entirely  out  of  debt. 

The  services  are  largely  attended  and  the  congregation  re- 
sponds liberally  to  all  woidhy  causes.  They  have  over  $2,000 
in  bank  and  own  property  which  brings  them  rent  each  month. 

Provident  is  known  as  the  young  people’s  church  of  the  AVest 
Side.  It  has  a useful  set  of  officers  who  are  endeavoring  to 
make  this  church  one  of  the  leading  churches  of  the  city. 

Air.  Bennett  of  Polk  street  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  church 
and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  colored  men  of  that  part  of  the  city. 
He  furnished  the  author  with  this  information  on  his  church. 


THE  AIORNING  NEAVS. 

The  only  colored  daily  published  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Alorning  News  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  It  is  a very  spicy  paper  and 
it  is  full  of  interesting  news.  The  people  of  Hopkinsville  take 
a great  interest  in  the  paper. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  PREEAIAN. 

An  old  reliable  journal  published  by  colored  people  is  the 
Indianapolis  Freeman.  It  is  known  by  its  editorials  and  theat- 
rical news.  No  paper  among  colored  has  more  reliable  reading 
matter.  It  has  outlived  its  struggles  by  the  aid  of  a well -pre- 
pared editor  and  staff  and  to-day  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  papers  of  the  race.  It  is  published  weekly. 


AIR.  AND  AIRS.  GASKIN. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Gaskin  of  Benton  Harbor,  Alich.,  run  a first- 
class  boarding  house  for  the  be.st  people  of  the  race.  Mr.  Gaskin 
is  a barber  and  has  realized  a sufficient  sum  to  justify  him  in  his 
work  and  they  own  their  own  home. 


REV.  A.  P.  DUNBAR,  D.  D. 
Baptist  Church,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
An  able  speaker  of  the  state. 
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Tliey  are  members  of  the  A.  IM.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Gaskin  is 
treasurer  of  the  Steward  Boai’d  and  his  wife  is  secretary  of  the 
Deaconess  Board. 

Benton  Harbor  is  a great  fruit-raising  place  and  most  of 
the  colored  people  there  own  their  own  homes. 


THE  SECOND  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  is  a 
small  brick  building  which  is  beautifully  decorated  and  well  at- 
tended. They  have  a B.  Y.  P.  U.  and  the  young  people  are  tak- 
ing a great  interest  in  the  work. 

The  pastor,  Rev.  P.  McFarland,  is  an  intelligent  man  and  ho 
has  worked  diligently  until  the  church  is  able  to  take  care  of 
itself.  This  is  the  only  colored  Baptist  Church  in  town. 


HON.  OSCAR  DE  PRIEST. 

Hon.  Oscar  De  Priest,  County  Commissioner  of  Chicago,  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  polities.  He  was  born  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
After  he  had  finished  school  he  traveled  extensively  and  came 
to  Chicago,  where  he  became  well  known  as  a painter  and  deco- 
rator. 

A few  years  ago  he  entered  politics,  where  he  ranks  high.  As 
County  Commissioner  he  is  using  his  influence  for  his  people  in 
getting  them  the  best  positions  possible. 

He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  training  of  his  parents, 
which  has  kept  him  from  going  astray. 

He  feels  under  many  obligations  to  liis  people  for  placing  him 
in  this  position.  Whatever  he  is  to-day  the  race  has  made  him. 
As  they  have  trusted  him  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  advise  them  along 
all  lines. 


DR.  E.  W.  D.  ISAAC. 

Dr.  E.  W.  D.  Isaac  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  corresponding 
secretary  of  th-  B.  Y.  P.  U.  Board,  editor  of  the  Clarion  and  a 
famous  lecturer.  He  receives  as  high  as  $100  for  a lecture.  The 
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characteristic  of  his  lectures  is  man  must  have  something  to  live 
for.  His  maxim  is,  “Life  what  you  make  it.” 

He  says  men  must  have  some  worthy  employment  by  which 
he  can  support  himself.  He  likes  the  idea  of  putting  every  man 
out  on  his  own  resources  and  lettipg  him  sink  or  swim.  If  he  is 
worth  anything  he  will  come  out  victorious.  He  makes  a strong 
appeal  to  young  people  who  have  been  educated  to  be  useful  in 
all  branches  of  life. 

The  true  sense  of  education  is  to  make  people  useful. 

If  you  can’t  have  business  of  your  own  you  must  accept  op- 
portunities to  work  with  others.  Don’t  kick  on  small  wages  in 
the  beginning,  but  be  sure  to  do  your  duty  so  that  you  can  earn 
more  later. 

The  world  is  watching  on  the  Afro-American  more  than  other 
nationalities.  If  one  makes  a mistake  it  is  a reflection  on  aU  of  us. 

Some  parents  have  worked  hard  to  educate  their  children  in 
order  that  they  might  be  a blessing  to  the  race  and  to  the  coun- 
try. The  race  must  change  the  feeling  that  exists  against  them. 
One  man  can ’t  do  all  this  work ; it  is  necessary  to  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  race.  If  we  co-operate  changes  will  be  made 
at  once. 

We  must  learn  to  appreciate  kindness.  Kindness  to  all  is 
necessary.  We  never  know  when  we  will  need  help.  Christ  says, 
‘ ‘ The  strong  must  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  ’ ’ 


REV.  McFarland  receives  doctor  divinity 

DEGREE  MONDAY. 

Rev.  McFarland,  pastor  of  the  Second  Paptist  Church,  at 
special  services  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  Monday  evening, 
received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  for  which  he  has  been 
studying  for  some  time.  The  program  given  Monday  evening 
was  very  pleasing  and  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  those  who 
attended.  Prof.  Reid,  who  assisted  at  the  Sunday  services,  will 
give  a reading  this  evening  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  A 
banquet  will  follow  the  social  entertainment,  to  which  all  who 
care  to  attend  are  cordially  invited.  The  following  is  a short 
sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Rev.  McFarland: 
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Kev.  McFarland  was  born  near  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  February  28, 
1851).  After  receiving  a common  school  education  he  entered  Cen- 
tral (, Tennessee)  College,  now  Waldron  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  This  was  in  1878,  and  here  he  took  a four  years’  coucse, 
teaching  in  the  meantime.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1884  as  an 
evangelist,  and  was  ordained  as  elder  in  1837  by  the  Consolidated 
Baptist  Educational  Association  of  Kentucky,  lie  has  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Tennessee  and  New  York  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  and  has  been  pastor  of  some  very  prominent  churches  in 
Kentucky  and  Indiana,  among  which  are  the  Zion  Baptist 
Church,  Paris,  Ky. ; Second  Church  of  Mayslick,  Ky. ; Union 
Baptist  Church  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  this  city  in  March,  1904, 
and  with  the  earnest  assistance  of  his  wife  he  has  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  the  church  of  a burden  of  nearly  $600  mort- 
gage debt,  lacking  only  $45.  The  church  membership  has  also 
increased  about  fifty  per  cent  during  his  charge  of  nearly  three 
veal's  and  a half.  The  parish  being  small,  and  finding  time 
for  much  study  he  has  finished  the  course  which  entitles  him  to 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  at  the  Doctor  of 
Divinity  exercises  of  Rev.  P.  McFarland,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  to  be  rendered  July  28 
and  29,  1907,  at  which  time  the  honor  of  D.  D.  will  be  conferred 
upon  Rev.  P.  McFarland  by  the  Princeton  Normal  University 
Rev.  Prof.  Augustus  Reid,  A.  M.,  of  Detroit,  officiating. 


PROGRAM. 

Sunday,  July  23.  at  Second  Baptist  Church. 

10:30  a.  m.  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Rev.  Prof.  T.  A.  Reid, 
of  Detroit.  Subject:  “Th^re  Is  Power  in  the  Blood.” 

7 :30  p.  m.  Divinity  Sermon,  “The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall.” 
Monday,  July  29,  at  First  Baptist  Church. 

1.  Opening  Song  by  Choir,  “The  Morning  Light  Is  Break- 

ing.” 

2.  Invocation ..Rev.  Dr.  Bartlett,  M.  D. 

Song,  “Old  Coronation.” 
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3.  Opening  address  by Master  of  Ceremonies  Reid 

4.  Response,  Rev.  C.  L.  Marquardt,  Pastor  German  Baptist 

Church,  St.  Joseph. 

5.  Paper,  “Demands  of  the  Hour” Miss  Carrie  Busby 


6.  Response Rev.  J.  I.  Hill,  Pastor  A.  M.  E.  Church 

7.  Solo Mrs.  Metta  Woodruff 

8.  Brief  History  of  the  Public  Life  and  Work  of  Rev.  P. 

McFarland Rev.  T.  A.  Reid,  A.  M. 

9.  His  Work  as  Pastor 


Rev.  H.  D.  Osborne  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 

10.  Presentation  of  Diploma Rev.  T.  Augustus  Reid 


ONLY  COLORED  CONDUCTOR. 

Not  only  does  Henry  Vanness  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  enjoy 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  colored  railroad  conductor  in 
the  world,  but  he  also  has  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  men 
who  have  been  longest  in  continuous  railroad  service  in  the 
country,  having  been  employed  as  a conductor  forty-three  years 
without  a break.  He  has  been  employed  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  railroad  since  it  was  opened  to  traffic  in 
1863. 


A.  PAYNE  OF  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  A.  Payne  is  president  of  the  Local  Union,  No.  25,  of  300 
members.  They  are  all  colored  men  and  they  are  paid  $2.42  per 
day.  The  city  makes  a contract  with  this  union  for  three  years. 
Mr.  Green  Butler  has  worked  in  concrete  and  has  beep  a mem- 
ber of  this  union  for  a number  of  years.  He  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  president,  Mr.  Payne. 


PRANCES  ELLEN  WATKINS. 

Frances  Ellen  Watkins  was  one  of  Maryland’s  bright  slaves 
and  she  distinguished  herself  as  an  anti-slavery  lecturer  in  the 
Eastern  states.  She  wrote  a book,  entitled  “Poems  and  Miscel- 
laneous Writings.”  In  that  book  was  the  following  poem,  en- 
titled “Ellen  Harris”: 
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Like  a fawn  from  the  arrow,  startled  and  wild, 

A woman  swept  by  me  bearing  a child; 

In  her  eye  was  the  night  of  a settled  despair, 

And  her  brow  was  overshadowed  with  anguish  and  care. 

She  was  nearing  the  river — on  reaching  the  brink 
She  heeded  no  danger,  she  paused  not  to  think! 

For  she  is  a mother — her  child  is  a slave, — ■ 

And  she  ’ll  give  him  his  freedom  or  find  him  a grave ! 

But  she’s  free — yes,  free  from  the  land  where  the  slave 
From  the  hand  of  oppression,  must  rest  in  the  grave; 
Where  bondage  and  torture,  where  scourges  and  chains 
Have  placed  on  banner  indelible  stains. 

The  bloodhounds  have  missed  the  scent  of  her  way; 
The  hunter  is  rifled  and  foiled  of  his  prey; 

Fierce  jargon  and  cursing,  with  clanking  of  chains. 

Make  sounds  of  strange  discord  on  Liberty’s  plains. 

With  the  rapture  of  love  and  fullness  of  bliss. 

She  placed  on  his  brow  a mother’s  fond  kiss, — 

Oh!  poverty,  danger,  and  death  she  can  bear. 

For  the  child  of  her  love  is  no  longer  a slave. 


THOMAS  FULLER. 

Thomas  Fuller,  knowm  as  the  “Virginian  Calculator/’  was 
a slave  of  Alexandria,  Ya.  His  genius  for  mathematics  won 
•for  him  a great  reputation.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Benj.  Rush  of  Philadelphia.  One  day  he  was  asked, 
“how  many  seconds  a man  of  70  years,  some  odd  months,  weeks 
and  days  had  lived?”  He  gave  the  exact  number  in  a minute 
and  a half.  The  gentleman  wLo  questioned  him  took  his  pen 
and  after  some  figuring  told  him  he  must  be  mistaken.  “Top, 
massa!”  cried  Tom,  “you  hat  left  out  the  leap  year,”  and  sure 
enough  Tom  was  correct. 

He  was  brought  to  this  country  from  Africa  when  14  years 
of  age  and  sold  into  slavery.  He  could  not  read  or  write,  but 
in  enumeration  he  could  not  be  beaten.  He  could  give  the  num- 
ber of  months,  days,  w^eeks,  hours,  minutes  and  seconds  for 
any  period  of  time  mentioned.  He  could  give  the  number  of 
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poles,  yards,  feet,  inches  and  barley  corns  in  a given  distance. 
And,  although  interrupted  in  his  calculation,  he  could  go  on 
where  he  left  off.  Thus  he  died  an  untaught  arithmetician.  If 
he  had  had  the  opportunities  of  education,  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  or  even  a Newton 
need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  acknowledge  him  a brother  in 
science. 


PAUL  LAWRENCE  DUNBAR. 

Just  a little  over  a quarter  of  a century  ago  there  was  born 
in  Ohio  a colored  boy  who  to-day  is  looked  upon  as  the  favorite 
colored  poet.  His  pictures  of  race  character  are  plainer  than 
any  ever  produced  by  pen.  His  race  dialect  is  more  perfect 
than  any  ever  written.  But  this  interesting  character  had  one 
drawback  and  that  was  ill-health.  For  a number  of  years  he 
lived  in  Chicago,  making  his  living  by  giving  readings,  but 
soon  he  had  to  leave  and  go  to  his  home,  where  he  died  nearly 
two  years  ago  with  that  dreaded  disease,  consumption.  His 
favorite  poem  was  “When  Melindy  Sings.”  This  he  dedicated 
to  his  mother.  Some  others  are  “ Chris ’mus  is  a-Comin’,” 
“Lullaby,”  “A  Banjo  Song,”  etc. 


CHRIS ’MUS  IS  A-COMIN’. 

Bones  a-gettin’  achy. 

Back  a-feelin’  col’, 

Han’s  a-growin’  shaky, 

Jes’  lak  I was  ol’. 

Fros’  erpon  de  meddah 
Lookin’  mighty  white; 

Snowdraps  lak  a feddah 
Slippin  ’ down  at  night. 

Jes’  keep  t’ings  a-hummin’ 

Spite  0 ’ fros  ’ an  ’ showahs, 

Chris ’mus  is  a-comin’ 

An’  all  de  week  is  ouahs. 
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Little  mas’  a-axin’, 

“Who  is  Santy  Claus’’? 
Meks  it  kin’  o’  taxin’ 

Not  to  brek  de  lairs. 
Chillun’s  pow’ful  tryin’ 

To  a pusson’s  grace 
W’en  de  go  a pry  in’ 

Right  in  th’oo  you’  face. 
Denn  evening  you’  feelin’s; 

Jes’  ’pears  lak  dat  you 
Got  to  change  you  dealin’s 
So ’s  to  tell  ’em  true. 


An’  my  piekanniny — - 
Dreamin  ’ in  his  sleep ! 
Come  hyeah,  Mammy  Jinny, 
Come  an’  tek  a peep, 
or  Mas’  Bob  an’  Missis 
In  dey  house  up  daih 
Got  no  chile  lak  dis  is, 

D ’ ain ’t  none  anywhaih. 
Sleep,  my  little  lammy. 
Sleep,  you  little  limb. 

He  do  know  what  mammy 
Done  saved  up  fo’  him. 


Dey ’ll  be  banjo  pickin’. 
Dancin’  all  night  th’oo. 

Dey ’ll  be  lots  o’  chicken. 
Plenty  tu’ky,  too. 

Drams  to  w'et  yo’  whistles 
So ’s  to  drive  out  chills. 

Whut  I keer  fu’  drizzles 
Failin’  on  de  hills? 

Jes’  keep  tings  a-hummin’ 
Spite  o’  col’  an’  showahs, 

Chris ’mus  day’s  a cornin’. 
An’  all  de  week  is  ouahs. 


PROF.  W.  L.  TURNER, 
Russelville,  Ky. 


THE  AUTHOR’S  TESTIMONIAL. 


I made  a sacred  vow  to  God  and  to  my  race  to  go  out  into 
this  great  worli  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  new  ideas  and  put- 
ting them  into  a history  so  that  we  all  could  enjoy  true  facts 
about  our  people.  It  was  never  in  my  mind  to  bring  a book  on 
the  market  that  would  be  counted  worthless.  I have  put  all  my 
time  into  this  special  work  for  the  specific  purpose  of  bringing 
to  our  people  facts  that  are  undeniable  and  yet  some  of  them 
have  never  been  put  in  print. 

The  life  work  and  achievements  .of  the  best  people  of  the 
race  are  unknown.  Because  of  this  I have  written  this  book  in 
a feeble  effort  to  set  aright  some  of  the  misunderstandings  and 
I am  sure  that  this  book  will  be  a great  help  in  bringing  before 
the  public  some  of  our  great  men  and  patriots. 

I have  not  made  any  special  effort  to  write  up  those  who 
have  already  the  attention  of  the  public  and  are  looked  upon  as 
exceptions  in  ability  and  achievements,  but  the  life  of  people 
who  have  exercised  their  ability  and  energy  to  make  the  best 
of  life,  who  but  for  their  strenuous  efforts  to  aid  themselves  and 
the  progression  of  the  race,  are  only  the  average  people  of  the 
race. 

It  was  the  general  consent  of  my  dear  Avife  that  I enter  into 
a Avork  for  my  race.  To  her  support  and  prayers  I attrib- 
ute a great  part  of  my  success.  When  her  brother  died  she 
received  a sum  of  money  from  the  gOA^ernment  and  this  she 
placed  in  my  hands  to  help  along  my  Avork.  SeA^eral  other  times 
lie  has  made  sacrifices.  Her  Avords  to  me  that  “you  must  never 
allow  yourself  to  become  a beggar,”  has  been  very  encouraging 
to  me. 

I have  put  in  the  hands  of  the  public  pamphlets,  sermons 
«nd  other  interesting  books  Avhich  have  been  purchased  by  white 
^nd  colored,  which  has  helped  me  in  my  efforts. 

.1  feel  under  many  obligations  to  the  dear  friends  who  have 
confided  in  me  and  giA^en  material  for  the  book  to  make,  it  worth 
reading.  I have,  also  tried  to  get  up  a book  so  devised  that  at  a 
glance  it  will  be  a seller. 
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If  the  right  kind  of  goods  is  put  on  the  market  it  will  have 
a sale,  regardless  of  the  author.  What  the  world  wants  is  good 
results  from  what  they  pui’chase. 

It  is  pleasing  to  learn  how  much  improvement  the  race  has 
made  along  all  lines.  I have  been  in  the  North,  East,  South 
and  West  and  I am  glad  that  I can  say  that  the  better  classes 
of  white  people  all  over  the  country  are  considering  the  condi- 
tion of  our  people  and  are  willing  to  help  them. 

Since  I have  been  in  Chicago  I have  had  the  service  of  Miss 
Lulu  A.  Ward,  whose  father  is  an  ex-minister  of  the  M.  E. 
Church.  She  has  given  me  excellent  service.  She  worked  very 
hard  with  this  work  in  which  I am  engaged.  She  is  entitled  to 
any  good  position  that  she  should  chance  to  get.  Some  nights 
she  has  worked  until  10  or  11  o’clock.  She  deserves  all  the  en- 
couragement that  any  one  can  give  her. 

I have  decided  that  what  our  people  need  is  good  opportun- 
ities. My  opinion  is  that  when  the  Afro-American  has  more 
opportunities  and  the  privilege  of  being  tested,  we  will  have  a 
better  country  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

I have  planned  that  this  work  shall  be  of  great  material  help 
for  our  people. 

Miss  Ward  is  a member  of  St.  Mark’s  M.  E.  Church. 

I have  never  employed  any  one  that  did  not  come  highly 
recommended.  I needed  a reviewer  and  I had  a talk  with  Mr. 
Edward  Felix,  one  of  the  business  men  of  Chicago,  and  he  rec- 
ommended Miss  Maude  E.  Williams  as  one  of  the  graduates  of 
the  city.  He  thought  that  if  I could  secure  Miss  Williams’  serv- 
ice, it  would  be  a blessing  to  my  work,  and  as  he  was  so  much 
wrapped  up  in  the  improvements  of  the  race  he  advised  me  to 
talk  with  her.  He  was  kind  enough  to  send  some  one  to  her 
home  and  had  her  come  to  his  place  of  business  and  meet  me. 

I told  her  of  my  work  and  asked  her  if  she  thought  she  could 
devote  her  time  to  the  work.  She  accepted  at  once  and  said 
that  I could  give  her  a trial.  She  has  devoted  all  her  time  to  her 
work  and  sometimes  worked  after  hours  in  order  to  make  it  a 
success.  I have  found  her  to  be  reliable  and  trustworthy. 

There  is  one  feature  that  I admire  in  Miss  Williams  and  that 
is  that  she  does  not  like  notoriety.  No  one  will  ever  know  £er 
ability  at  the  first  time  of  meeting  her,  but  as  you  go  into  busi- 
ness details  you  will  learn  of  her  ability.  If  you  wish  to  make 
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her  smile  speak  of  something  that  will  be  an  improvement  to  the 
race. 

I have  left  my  office  and  been  away  all  day,  but  when  I re- 
turned I would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  work  she  had  done 
during  my  absence.  She  is  a member  of  Quinn  Chapel  A.  M.  E. 
Church. 

I am  grateful  to  God  for  helping  me  with  this  great  work. 

In  all  my  travels  I have  never  stopped  at  a home  that  was 
not  highly  recommended  to  me  by  some  of  the  best  citizens  of 
that  place.  I have  never  deft  a home  until  I have  paid  all  my 
debts,  and  can  truthfully  say  that  I owe  no  one  and  have  never 
borrowed  from  any  one. 

While  in  Canada  the  farmers  sympathized  with  my  work  and 
refused  to  let  me  pay  for  room  and  board. 

As  a race  we  must  not  notice  every  little  thing  that  is  said  to 
us,  but  lift  our  heads  above  the  waters  and  go  forward  as  a man 
and  a citizen.  We  will  do  our  full  duty  along  all  lines. 

We  do  not  believe  in  agitation,  and  as  a people  we  have  not 
the  time  to  agitate.  What  we  want  is  encouragement. 

We  must  learn  to  make  well  of  all  our  opportunities  and  to 
save  all  the  money  that  we  possibly  can. 


F.  L.  T.  4391. 
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Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  ]VL\.y  9,  1907. 

Rev.  Mr.  Buck: — You  may  use  my  name  in  any  way  you 
think  best  in  your  book.  I know  you  will  use  it  in  a creditable 
way. 

I hope  you  will  have  the  greatest  success  with  your  work.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  Christian  spirit  in  it  that  will  make  you  win. 
I feel  sure  only  in  your  way  can  the  trouble  existing  between 
the  raees  be  settled.  Harsh  methods  only  “add  fuel  to  the 
flame.  ’ ’ Wishing  you  success,  I am  yours  sincerely, 

iMRS.  Anna  Ch,almers-Ai.eixander, 

109  Buffalo  St. 


Welden,  N.  C.,  Sept.  17,  1902. 
The  Evangelist,  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck,  preached  a soul-stirring 
sermon  for  the  Women’s  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Weldon,  N.  C. 

Mr.s.  Jane  Richards,  Pres. 

Mrs.  Jane  Thomas,  Sec. 


Muelins,  S.  C.,  Jan.  1,  1902. 

I hereby  reccommend  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck  as  being  a worthy  col- 
ored man,  and  think  he  is  doing  a good  work  in  the  salvation  of 
his  race. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Daniels. 
Pres.  W.  H.  Daniels  Supply  Co. 


The  Gethsemane  Baptist  Church  in  this  city  has  a member- 
ship of  3,000  persons.  They  also  have  five  preaching  stations 
and  five  daily  schools.  There  are  six  provinces  and  a church 
establi.shed  in  each  province. 

This  fact  was  given  to  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck,  Evangelist,  when 
he  passed  through  here.  The  trustees  made  donation  of  $2.65 
to  him. 

Nov.  5,  1890. 


Rev.  a.  J.  Dias,  Pastor. 
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Chicago,  III. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern ; — 

One  of  the  greatest  histories  of  the  race  is  now  being  written 
by  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck,  who  has  traveled  extensively  to  get  material 
for  the  book.  Without  a doubt  it  will  be  a great  credit  to  the 
race.  I recommend  Rev.  Buck  and  his  work  very  highly  to  the 
white  and  colored  people  of  the  country. 

j\lay  God’s  blessing  rest  upon  him  in  his  struggles  for  hu- 
manity. . Yours  sincerely, 

Mr.  James  Johnson, 

568  Fulton  St.,  Chicago. 


Chicago,  July  9,  1907. 

To  Whom  it  IMay  Concern : — 

I have  been  employed  by  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck  for  several  months. 
Ilis  work  has  been  a pleasure  to  me.  I find  Mr.  Buck  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  true  principles.  Wliat  he  says  can  always  be  de- 
pended on.  My  parents.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ward  have  a deep  regard 
for  his  work.  His  work  is  of  a superior  cpiality  and  throws  great 
light  upon  the  colored  people  of  America.  Yours, 

Miss  Lulu  A.  Ward. 


SpingpieIjD,  III. 

To  the  Public : — 

Rev.  D.  D.  Buck  stopped  at  my  home  while  in  the  city  and 
jiald  for  his  room  in  advance.  I have  never  met  in  the  history 
of  my  life  any  man  that  was  more  useful  to  the  race  than  he.  I 
think  that  he  has  obligated  himself  to  a very  important  work. 
Through  hardships  he  has  gone  out  through  the  country  endeav- 
oring to  get  data  for  a complete  book. 

Another  thing  about  Dr.  Buck  is  that  he  is  not  a beggar  and 
I recommend  him  as  a worthy  gentleman.  He  w'as  brought  to  my 
home  and  introduced  to  me  by  one  of  our  reliable  citizens  and 
proved  himself  to  be  a Christian  gentleman.  It  is  a rare  thing 
for  a preacher  or  any  one  else  to  go  out  to  do  a work  of  this 
kind  without  .soliciting  means  and  when  I think  of  the  traveling 
he  has  done  and  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  in  absenting  himself 
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I'rom  his  family  to  learn  more  of  the  better  people  of  his  race 
in  this  country,  I think  in  God’s  name,  everybody  ought  to  en- 
courage this  ■work.  If  any  nationality  needs  representation  in 
this  world  it  is  the  black  man  of  to-day. 

It  seems  that  our  dark  faces  have  been  detrimental  to  us  in 
this  world.  We  oui’selves  have  not  learned  to  love  each  other 
as  we  ought  to  and  I have  decided  that  this  book  will  kindle  that 
liame  of  love  in  the  heart  of  eveiy  black  man,  woman  and  child 
who  reads  it.  This  book  has  a complete  record  of  our  business 
men  and  leaders  in  this  country.  Thinking  men  and  women 
want  to  get  hold  of  facts  and  figures.  AVhite  people  are  anxious 
to  read  a clean  record  of  our  race.  Then  let  us  support  Eev. 
D.  D.  Buck.  I am  in  sympathy  with  this  work  and  I pray  God 
that  he  may  be  successful. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Minnard, 

1228  E.  Jackson  St. 

P.  S. — I present  you  my  picture  to  put  in  your  book. 


Xenia,  Ohio,  Dec.  17,  1906. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern : — 

I take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  public  Rev.  D.  D] 
Buck,  who  is  preparing  a great  book  that  Avill  doubtless  ■ fill  a 
long  felt  need;  and  I Avant  to  live  to  see  the  book  in  my  library, 
for  it  is  certain  to  do  a world  of  good  to  the  race.  I remain, 

Yours  in  His  name-, 

Rev.  0.  0.  Jones, 

740  E.  Main  St., 
Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


Orkaulle,  Ky.,  June,  14,  1907. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Buck; — We  are  praying  in  your  behalf  and  hope 
that  the  work  you  are  doing  will  be  successful.  The  AA'Orld  and 
the  race  needs  just  such  a book  as  you  are  striving  so  hard  to 
get  up.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mr.  W.  AVaters. 
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CHICAGO;  July  9,  1907. 

To  the  Public  : — 

Through  Mr.  Edward  Felix,  a business  inaii  of  Chicago,  I met 
the  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck  who  began  to  tell  of  his  mission  in  the  city. 
He  was  looking  for  some  one  to  do  some  work  for  him  and  after 
a long  talk  along  that  line  I was  lucky  enough  to  get  the  work. 

From  the  very  beginning  Rev.  Buck  proved  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  strictly  business  qualities.  He  has  never  failed  to  do 
anything  that  he  has  promised  to  do.  He  is  a reliable  gentleman. 

Through  hard  struggles  he  has  been  successful  in  getting  ma- 
terial for  his  book  that  has  never  been  published  in  any  book 
on  the  black  race.  What  the  world  needs  to-day  is  a book  of 
facts  on  the  black  man.  This  we  will  get  in  Rev.  Buck’s  book. 
He  has  been  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  from  the  Great 
Ijakes  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  on  the  south  and  he  has  crossed 
the  line  and  gone  up  into  Canada.  Then  with  all  this  experience 
his  work  must  be  a success. 

Another  feature  about  Rev.  Buck  is  that  he  is  not  soliciting 
aid  from  the  people  to  carry  on  his  work.  God  has  blessed  him 
with  sufficient  means  to  cany  on  his  work.  What  he  wants  is 
for  his  race  to  hold  up  his  hands  and  when  his  book  is  published 
buy  it  and  see  that  it  is  read  through  and  ^irough. 

He  has  a certain  time  to  pay  off  all  his  help  and  at  that  hour 
he  can  ■ always  be  found  on  the  spot. 

(Signed)  Miss  Maude  E.  Williams, 

3006  Armour  Ave. 


Brownwood,  Ga.,  Feb.  17,  1905. 

This  is  to  .say  that  Dr.  D.  D.  Buck  of  North  Carolina  gave 
us  a short  talk  today,  but  a very  interesting  and  important  one. 
We  feel  highly  honored  to  have  such  a great  leader  as  this 
in  our  midst.  We  feel  that  he  has  made  an  impression  upon 
our  hearts  and  minds  for  life  and  feel  that  we  can  never  suffi- 
ciently thank  him  for  his  words  of  encouragement.  We  bid 
you  God’s  speed  in  your  all  important  work. 

Tours  for  Christ, 

Eva  L.  Thompson. 

New  Mt.  Pleasant  School. 
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Pitts,  Gta.,  Jan.  11,  1905. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Dr.  D.  D.  Buck,  the  wide  awake  race 
man,  has  visited  our  port  of  South  Georgia, — and  given  us  one 
of  the  most  soul  stirring  lectures  on  the  great  need  of  Negro 
education.  He  has  uplifted  the  people  both  old  and  young  to  a 
1 hi  ret  for  more  education.  It  was  one  of  the  most  able  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  we  have  ever  witnessed.  We  pray  that  God 
will  enable  him  to  visit  us  once  more  in  life.  We  bid  him  God 
speed,  and  if  we  never  meet  him  again  on  earth,  we  wdll  meet 
him  in  the  sweet  by  and  by,  where  meetings  will  never  break  up 
and  Sabbatlis  have  no  end. 

Yours  for  Christ  and  the  race, 

Laura  N.  Jackson, 

Sun  Hill  Church. 


Eufaula,  Ala.,  I^Iarch  14,  1905. 

Dear  Rev.  Buck. — I have  not  words  in  my  vocabularly  to 
express  to  you  how  I enjoyed  your  talk  on  Monday  last.  It 
brought  new  inspirations  to  my  mind.  I have  felt  uplifted  ever 
since  I heard  you  speak.  I can  truthfully  say  that  your  talk 
was  well  taken  by  teacher  and  pupils.  I believe  you  are  a man 
of  God  sent  out  in  the  world  to  enlighten  these  who  are  wrapped 
in  sin  and  ignorance.  We  trust  that  you  will  ever  remember 
us  and  tell  the  world  we  are  rising.  May  the  blessings  of  God 
continue  to  flow  upon  you,  and  may  you  ever  be  crowned  with 
knowledge  and  wisdom  from  on  high.  Let  me  say  to  you  again 
that  we  welcome  you  to  our  school  at  any  time  and  also  our  city 
and  homes. 

Respectfully, 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Turner, 

Teacher  Eufaula  Public  Schools.  Eufaula,  Ala. 


CuTHBERT,  Ga.,  March  10,  1905. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: — 

This  is  to  certify  that  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck  of  Mullin,  S.  C., 
visited  my  school,  Stephens’  Institute,  and  delivered  a very 
able  address  on  education,  which  was  highly  enjoyed  by  every 
one  present.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  the  entire  audience 
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expressed  themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  what  he  had 
said.  May  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  rest  upon  him  in  the  great 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Very  truly, 

Rev.  a.  J.  Allen, 
Principal  Stephens’  Institute. 


Society  Hiijl,  S.  C. 

God  has  decreed  that  all  men  shall  labor.  Therefore,  labor 
is  not  a disgrace.  Education  does  not  make  a man,  but  simply 
draws  out  of  him  what  is  in  him  and  puts  it  where  others  can 
see  it.  Rev.  Bro.  Buck  has  labored  for  the  uplifting  of  his 
I)eople  and  may  the  good  Ijord  bless  him  in  all  his  work. 

A.  R.  B A COTE. 


CuTHERT,  Ga.,  March  8,  1905. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Buck,  Dear  Sir  and  Brother: — This  is  to  show 
how  much  I have  enjoyed  your  short  stay  in  our  little  town.  I 
anua  worker  in  the  vineyard  of  God.  I’ve  already  learned  that 
trials  come  in  a thousand  different  forms.  They  come  with  the 
warm  throbbing  of  our  youth  and  keep  pace  with  the  measured 
tread  of  manhood,  and  depart  not  from  the  descending  foot- 
steps of  old  age.  I’ve  learned  not  to  hope  to  be  free  from  dis- 
ciplinary trials  or  the  fierj'  darts  of  the  enemy  until  I am 
through  with  life’s  burdens.  Sometimes  we  need  to  be  trained 
^vhen  a child  so  when  we  are  old  we  will  not  depart  from  it.  So 
Dr.  Buck,  as  you  travel  from  place  to  place  remember  me,  one 
who  will  from  this  writing  put  forth  new  efforts  to  make  a 
man  of  himself.  There  have  been  times  I have  wasted  that  I am 
going  to  make  up  for.  If  I can’t  read  brother  I will  write;  if 
I can’t  write  I will  tell  the  story  of  Jesus.  I was  once  idle. 
Jesus  asked  me  to  go  into  the  vineyard  and  work,  and  whatso- 
ever is  right,  he  will  pay.  Doctor,  when  the  roll  is  called  and 
the  reward  is  given,  I want  to  be  there.  As  I close  these  few 
lines  I want  you  to  know  that  my  motto  is  to  rise  to  a standard 
Avhere  I can  lift  fallen  humanity.  God  bless  you. 

Yours  for  Christ, 

Rev.  S.  II.  Solomon. 
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Obebun,  May  24,  1907. 

]\Iy  Dear  Mb.  D.  D.  Buck  : — I am  glad  to  know  your  work 
is  so  near  completion.  I am  sure  I will  enjoy  the  reading  of  the 
book  when  it  is  ready  for  the  public.  I wish  you  all  success  and 
I'ope  the  Lord  will  bless  you  in  your  efforts.  I have  found  you 
to  be  a man  of  your  word  and  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
you  as  an  upright  Christian  gentleman  who  is  endeavoring  to  up- 
lift his  race.  Kespectfully, 

i\lR.  J.  H.  Scott. 

Raleigh,  N.  C..  Jan.  19,  1900. 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern : — 

This  is  to  certifgj*  that  I have  examined  the  testimonials  in 
the  hands  of  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck  from  prominent  white  people  in 
his  state.  South  Carolina,  and  from  them  and  his  acquaintance 
otherwise  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  a man  cal- 
culated to  greatly  help  his  people.  He  is  now  on  a tour  around 
the  country  endeavoring  to  be  of  service  to  his  people,  and  from 
talks  with  him  as  to  his  ideas  along  the  lines  of  helping  his  people. 
I should  judge  that  he  deserves  the  support  of  such  persons  as 
are  interested  in  the  continued  friendly  relations  between  the 
races.  Very  respectfully, 

Rev.  S.  U.  Mass,  D.D., 

Dist.  Sec.  for  Southern  States,  Am.  Bap.  Pub.  Soc. 


Springfield,  III.,  June,  1907. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern; — 

I was  introduced  to  Rev.  Buck  and  when  I became  acquainted 
with  his  work  I found  it  to  be  the  very  thing  the  race  needs. 
I highly  recommend  his  work  as  being  of  a high  standard  and 
a credit  to  the  race. 

I also  consented  for  him  to  write  me  up  and  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I have  consented  for  any  one  to  put  my  name  in 
print.  I know  that  I will  not  be  ashamed  of  the  work  when  it 
is  published.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mb.  Nathan  Smith, 
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Dexter,  Ga.,  Decembei'  10,  1904. 

This  is  to  certify  that  D.  D.  Buck,  the  traveling  evangelist, 
lectured  last  night  to  an  appreciative  audience  at  St.  Luke’s 
Baptist  Church,  this  town.  His  subject  was  “Race  Education.’’ 
To  say  the  least,  he  handled  the  subject  richly.  For  two  hours 
he  held  his  audience  spell-bound,  and  we  can  say  that  we  never 
before  enjoyed  a better  lecture  in  our  town  from  anyone,  white 
or  colored.  The  program  was  as  follows : 

AYelcmne Prof.  J.  J.  White. 

Paper Mi.ss  Hattie  Wright. 

Declamation ! Mr.  John  Pordham. 

Declamation Miss  Anna  Pordham. 

Song Congregation. 

Addi-ess — Race  Education Dr.  1).  D.  Buck. 

AVe  cheerfully  recommend  this  race  leader  to  the  people 
everywhere.  Yours  and  Christ, 

AIrs.  j.  j.  White, 

[Principal  Public  School. 
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